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That’s one of the very nicest things 
about Muffets. They build good 


will with every mouthful. 


Crumbly, crunchy, crisp, there’s 
a friendly, easy yield to them as 
you crush them with your grinders. 
There’s a suggestionof fresh pecans 
between your tongue and palate. 
There’s something satisfying, too, 


about the way cream, sugar, fruit 
juices, are absorbed and blended 
—so that every Muffet combina- 
tion has a charecter all its own. 
Whole wheat, cooked, drawn 
out to a filmy-thin ribbon of fine- 
spun wheaten threads. Wognd 
layer on layer. Toasted, both sides, 
butternut brown. That’s a Muffet! 





Calories, bran roughage, plenty 
of good body-building minerals. 
Easy digestibility. Think of all 
that in a food you'll enjoy the way 
you will Muffets! Doesn’t that 
sound like just the breakfast for 
you tomorrow morning? 

The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago; Peterborough, Canada. 
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HOLEPROOF EX TOE HOSIERY 
al Jixed and inseparable part of smart grooming 


at every smart event 


With a Hidden Protective Feature 
That Gives Them 3 to 4 Times 


Ordinary Wear 


HEREVER you find well-turned-out 

men, there you will find Holeproof 
Hosiery. It goes with the clothes at places 
that place you. 


These men want the fee/ that their hosiery 
is as presentable de/ow the instep as above 
it—in short, that it may be depended upon 
to stay with them at the point of greatest fric- 
tion—the toe. They want such assurance, 
however, without extra thickness. 


© H. H. Co 


Holeproof provides that dependability, 
without the bulkiness heretofore necessary to 
durability, by a revolutionary process of 
knitting which weaves a special wear- 
fesisting thread over the tip and top of 
the toe. 


This extra service portion of the stocking 
is a most unobtrusive adjunct, but the arch 
enemy of holes. The area it covers occupies 
less than a square inch. The foot cannot 


feel it. The eye can scarcely see it. 


Holeproof Ex Toe Hosiery is offered in 
rich silks, lustrous lisles and combinations 


of materials in the new shades of greens, 


chestnuts, blues, browns—all in keeping with 
the trend toward richer, but plainer colors. 
Whatever your choice, you may be certain 
of hosiery that is as completely practical as 
it is impressively correct. Select a few pairs 
today. The price is moderate—35c to $1.50. 
Available at America’s favorite outfitters of 
well-dressed men, or direct from us. 





This diagram illustrates the 

Ex Toe idea. Yet you can 
| neither feel mor ste it im the a% 
socks themselves k 4 

Ou 
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New York City and London, Canada 
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DRESS BETTER—YOU'LL FEEL BETTER AND DO BETTER 


A Chippendale brown suit and a Pigskin tan raglan topcoat are a stylish combination. 
Stone grey and Grenadier blue are two other leading colors 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Cxpyrigt: 1924 hers Bedoffner & Mare 
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‘Quiet Piace,”” Thad Said Softly. ‘‘They Don't Seem Excited at Our Dropping In on Them.’ ‘‘Everyone in the Place is Watching Us,’’ Bram Assured Him 


HE dingy little sloop called the Bargee— 

the name was painted in orange letters 

framed in black across the stern— crept 

out of Burnt Island Thoroughfare and 
crawled at a snail’s pace eastward across the 
bay. Her sails were shabby, her white paint was not so white as it might have been, 
and her appearance was in every way disreputable. 

She seemed a painted ship upon a painted ocean, so leisurely she moved. A little 
later on, toward sunset, a breeze would arise, but just now there was scarce any stirring 
of the air at all. The sea lay like a prairie, smooth and slumbering; and from some- 
where to the southeast, past the Western Ear at the foot of Isle au Haut, there came 
a slow and sighing movement, a gigantic undulation. Thus the sea which appeared to 
be so flat was in fact a series of planes inclined at slight angles to one another. Long 
surges a quarter of a mile from crest to crest, each crest no more than a foot or so 
above the trough which lay between them, slid in from the open ocean and broke in a 
sleepy tumble of rushing foam across half-tide ledges here and there. From the deck 
of the sloop these swells were scarce perceptible, but a swimmer would have found that 
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By Ben Ames Williams 


from his point of view the nearer islands were 
hidden now and then behind a slant of water 

To the southeastward lay Kimbal! Island, 
and behind it the high land of Isle au Haut 
Kimball Head and Moore Head and Western 
Head beyond; to the north a scattering of tiny islands, clotting thick and thicker 
toward Deer Isle. Once upon a time, as the old tales used to run, a giant dwelt here- 
abouts. The giant was made of ice, and his fingers scratched deep gouges in the earth 
from north to south. The gouges, as long as they stay ashore, are valleys; they dip 
into the sea and become bays. The higher land between them forms ridges and moun- 
tains and promontories and scattering strings of islands like flung beads. Thus the coast 
is fringed with capes and cut by bays and sounds and fiords, deep and narrow. So 
about the sloop now lay a scene of startling, rugged beauty. Blue water shaded toward 
green against the rocky shores; the islands lay each in a mat of color; green spruce and 
fir and hemlock and some pine darkly clothed the farther hills. To the northeast lay 
Mount Desert; northwest, the heights by Camden. And there the sun drew low, seemed 
about to dip into a cloud mass where a thundershower was remotely brewing 


w. H#. D. KOERNER 
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Bram Dickery was not particularly attentive to the 
beauty of the afternoon. The sun on the water hurt his 
eyes, and he would have preferred a more constant breeze. 
Only the murmur of a little eddy under the broad stern 
and the fact that there was a smooth belly in the sail as- 
sured him they were making progress at all. He sat 
sprawling by the wheel, his eyes half closed. 

Dickery was a big young man—an extremely big young 
man—and his garb revealed the fact. His only garment 
appeared tu be a stained pair of overalls. Below it his 
bare feet appeared, and his gaunt ankles halfway to the 
knee, for the overalls were chopped off raggedly, as though 
the tailoring had been done with a dull knife. His chest 
and shoulders and his arms were a deep brown that was 
almost black from long exposure to the sun. His skin, it 
might be guessed, lent itself to such a blackening, and the 
disorderly mane of his black hair and the blue stubble on 
his chin made him seem even darker than he was. By the 
long angle of his legs as he sat there, you might reasonably 
have guessed his height above six feet. He could, when he 
chose, stand six-feet-four. His frame was tremendous, but 
it still presented a lanky, youthful aspect, for his bones 
were not yet burdened with the load of flesh for which 
they were designed 

When he broke training at the end of the football 
season eight months before, he weighed two hundred and 
three; he was ten pounds above that now, and would be 
heavier. He had been recognized last November as the 
best tackle of the year. Some critics had questioned his 
wit, his ability to diagnose plays and to suit his move- 
ments to a sudden emergency, but no one had caviled at 
the ferocity of his charge, the destructive fury with which 
he blocked incoming ends and the appalling fashion in 
which he overwhelmed the opposing quarterback when he 
went down the field under punts. One expert wrote: 


Dickery doesn’t need to figure out where a play is coming. 
fe just knocks down the whole opposing team. When he blocks 
an end, the end stays blocked; and five touchdowns were 
scored by his team on fumbles resulting from the fierceness with 
which 4e tackled punt receivers. 


The fact that Dickery had also lost the big game of the 
year by allowing himself to be tricked into too deep a 
charge on a critical play was a matter known only to the 
coaches and to one other man. Not even Dickery knew, 
for the coaches were too kind for recriminations, and the 
other man was Dickery’s friend. His name was Thad 
Gilson. He had captained the team and played quarter- 
back, and just now, as naked as the day he was born, he 
sprawled fast asleep across the hatch forward of the cock- 
pit, with a rolled oilskin coat for a pillow and his arm across 
his eyes. His body from head to foot was a golden brown, 
and beneath the golden skin the muscles lay in smooth 
bands. The sun found a glint of red in the flax of his hair 
and across the stubble on his chin. Dickery looked toward 
him now and then, and when he did so the big man’s black 
eyes had an almost feminine softness in them—since Thad 
could not see. 

It has been said that they were friends, but the state- 
ment bears repeating for the sake of emphasis. Dickery 
was a New Englander; his summers since his infancy had 
been spent at Friendship. Gilson’s home was in Iowa. 
Bram Dickery’s father was wealthy; Thad’s had been a 
country editor and was now sixteen years dead. Also 
Thad’s mother had died two years before, and his four 
years at college and the three years at law school which he 
and Bram expected to share together were the fruit of his 
own efforts. This summer along the Maine coast was 
Bram’s project. He had suggested that they take his 
twenty-four-foot knockabout, but Thad good-naturedly 
insisted that the adventure be on even terms, so they were 
reduced to this sloop, bought secondhand from a disgusted 
fisherman at terms within Thad’s reach. The craft was 
able; it would stand any weather, but its paint was scabby, 
its sail was dotted with blue mold, the engine under a box 
in the cockpit was asthmatic and indifferent to the de- 
mands upon it, the hold was redolent of fish, and the fore- 
castle, in spite of a coat of whitewash and what scrubbing 
the two had been able to accomplish, smelled of stale 
grease and kerosene. For a month past they had been 
drifting indolently into ports and harbors and out again, 
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going where they chose, stopping when they were so 
minded, proceeding when they wearied of their anchorage. 

After the first fortnight Bram forgot to swear at their 
craft; Thad had found it wholly delightful from the first. 
It was Thad’s first vacation in nine years, since heretofore 
his summers had been turned to fruitful industry. He 
devoured leisure gustily and without scruple. Just now 
he slept and Bram sprawled at the wheel and the sloop 
inched its way along. 

They had anchored for a while at noon to fish, and three 
haddock lay in a bucket by Bram’s feet. Now and then he 
looked down at them resentfully and tried to look away 
again and forget that they were there. But after a while, 
with a muttered word of resentment at the necessity, he 
bestirred himself, dropped a loop over one spoke of the 
wheel and picked his way past Thad’s sleeping figure to the 
forecastle companion. He reappeared with a knife and a 
bit of board and sat down by the wheel and began to clean 
the fish. The Bargee demanded no attention. 

Ahead of them, a mile or two away, a wooded island lay 
in the eye of the sun; and Bram now and then looked in 
that direction, or gave the wheel an imperceptible turn. 
For the rest, he busied himself with the fish. The offal he 
dropped over the stern and a gull discovered it from afar 
and came to sweep up a tasty bit. Other birds saw this 
one and hurried to the feast. Sometimes they caught up 
fragments in their bills from the water without ceasing 
their flight, but one of the heads proved too large for such 
handling, and three or four of the birds alighted to quarrel 
over it, settling their wings in a fashion that suited them. 
Their movements were full of grace; the curve of their 
wings as they flew, or the spreading arch of their pinions as 
they were folded, soothed the eye with new beauty in each 
movement. But if they were beautiful they were also 
noisy; their harsh, scolding cries disturbed the sleeping 
man. He opened his eyes, saw what went forward, and 
promptly closed his eyes again. Bram did not observe this 
movement; and not till the sound of splashing water ad- 
vised him that the cleaning was done, the washing begun, 
did Thad open his eyes once more. 














For a Moment She Stood There, Looking Out at Them. Then She Said Gravely, ‘‘Father, Supper’s Ready!"’ 
























For a While Neither Spoke. 

They Were Watching the 

Figure on the Rock Ahead 
of Them 


‘*Got ’em cleaned?” he asked then. ‘“‘Safe for me to 
wake up?” 

“Go on, sleep your head off,” Bram told him abusively. 
“Here I sit and slave all afternoon, changing sail, handling 
the boat and getting supper besides.” 

Thad grinned. “High sea running,” he commented. 
‘Better stick a reef in, hadn’t you?” 

““Get some clothes on, you heathen,’ Bram retorted. 
““We’re coming into port.” 

The other looked forward. Ahead of them the island lay 
in the glare of the sun. On its southern point trees stood 
like skeletons against the flame which lay along the sea 
behind them. 

“Going in there, are we?” he asked. 

Bram nodded. “Gas,” he explained. 
Coffee. Bread.” 

Thad got up and stretched himself like a cat. He went 
forward to the bow and poised there for a moment, then 
dove cleanly. A moment later he came to the surface 
beside the sloop and blew noisily and floated there as the 
Bargee slid past him. A dory trailed astern, and he took a 
stroke or two and laid hands on it and clung for a little, 
relaxing deliciously as the tingling water 
flowed along his sides. When he tired of that, 
he swam forward once more and his head 
rose dripping above the level of the deck 
as he pulled himself aboard by a line that 
dangled there. He stood wiping the water 
from his body with his hands. 

“T can swim circles around this racer of 
yours,’ he called jeeringly, and Bram grinned. 

‘Stick these fish downstairs,”’ he directed. 
“They’ll be broiled if they stay in the sun, 
and we can’t eat yet. I’m going overboard.” 

He stood up and twisted his big shoulders 
free of the straps of his overalls, and his 
great body stabbed the sea. Thad took the 
fish down into the forecastle, emerged with a towel and 
dried himself, gave Bram a hand when the other climbed 
aboard. He lighted a cigarette and gave one to Bram and 
they smoked silently for a moment. Then Bram reached 
down the companion for his towel. Thad descended into 
the forecastle and emerged in shirt, overalls and sneakers. 
He took the wheel as Bram went below. 

The sun was nearer the banked clouds. From some- 
where up the bay came the staccato of a motorboat, and 
Thad looked that way and saw a two-master, two or three 
miles away, with a dory half out of water tied at her stern, 
an engine in the dory lending the schooner power. Bram 
stayed below. A whisper of wind came along from the 
southeast, faintly ruffling the water. The island lay now 
not more than a mile ahead of them, and Thad fumbled in 
a locker and found a chart and unrolled it, studying their 
position. This must be Split Apple Island, he decided. 
From where they were it appeared to be a single island, 
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but the chart showed a narrow channel running through 
its middle from east to west. The island was small—little 
more than a mile across. By the chart, there was a harbor 
on the northeast side. 

Bram was the navigator, but Thad had found a fascina- 
tion in learning these waters, in studying the chart dotted 
with depth figures, with hieroglyphic abbreviations, and 
with symbols that represented buoys and beacons and 
range lights, and the like. He was fascinated by the 
curious names of the islands; liked to roll these names across 
his tongue. The beauty all about delighted him, and the 
novelty of this whole experience had roused in him an 
eager interest not only in their own movements but in each 
individual whom they encountered. Bram 
had made some attempt to modify these en- 
thusiasms. After Thad had embroiled them 
for the third or fourth time in matters that 
were in no way their concern, he spoke in 
harsh terms. 

“You little sap,’”’ he protested. ‘“‘ You're 
no blooming Don Quixote!”’ 

They had just picked up a lobster-pot 
buoy broken adrift from its mooring, and 
Thad had insisted on cruising back and forth 
in an effort to find the line from which it had 
worked free. A rifle shot from the nearest 
shore, whistling over their heads, warned 
them away. 

Thad grinned. ‘‘That’s all right,” he retorted, “if he 
wants to lose his pot. I was just trying to help him.” 

“Yeah,” Bram agreed, “‘and get a bullet for your pains. 
You’ve got to leave things alone around here.” 

But Thad was not cured, nor was he like to be. If they 
saw what appeared to be an empty dory afloat upon the 
bay, or if they sighted a man adrift in a silent motorboat, 
or if they watched a fishing sloop tacking in an apparently 
aimless fashion to and fro, Thad always wanted to investi- 
gate to discover what the trouble might be. 

“Might need our help,”’ he argued. “And if they don’t, 
there’s no harm done.” 

Bram snorted his disgust, but Thad good-naturedly con- 
tinued to ignore the other’s protests till Bram gave up those 
protests in despair. 

Just now, as the sloop drifted toward Split Apple Island, 
making a little more way as the breeze picked up, Thad 
surveyed the chart. The island—or rather the two islands 
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which were considered one— was almost circular, but on the 
south a point extended a little way offshore; and beyond 
it, by the chart, there lay a few scattering rocks and ledges 
bedded in a bar of sand. Thad, peering ahead into the eye 
of the sun, tried to make out the forms of these rocks, but 
he could not see them in the glare. To the southward, how- 
ever, he did discover the spar buoy, black against the bright- 
ness, which marked the tip of the bar. It was time to run 
northerly, toward the harbor; but Thad, inattentive to 
such matters, held the sloop on her way, her course west- 
erly, directly toward this bar. 

Bram came on deck by and by. He had shaved, and the 
blue beard on his chin had given way to a suggestion of 
pallor. 

Thad grinned and asked amiably, “Got a date tonight?"’ 

“Trying to look respectable,”’ Bram retorted. ‘‘Some- 
one’s got to.” 

“Man,” said Thad admiringly, “he’s even put on 
socks!” 

“You better stay aboard,” said Bram disapprovingly 
“Or if you land, pretend you don’t know me.” 

‘*What perfume do you use?”’ Thad asked sweetly; and 
Bram chuckled and came back to sit on the other side of 
the wheel. 

“Bring her up that way,” he directed 
going?” 

“Who cares?”’’ 
get there?” 

“You better go shave, or wash your face or something,” 
Bram suggested. ‘‘I’ll take her.” 

“I’m going to raise a beard,”’ Thad announced 

“Yeah!” Bram commented. He was squinting toward 
the sun, now about to dip behind the clouds 
the wheel, and the Bargee, with a creak of gear, obligingly 
turned more to the north. 

“Let out that sheet some,”’ Thad suggested 

Bram shook his head; he took the wheel and put the 
sloop back upon her course. 

“Wait a minute,” he protested “Look ahead there 
You see what I see?” 

Thad obediently looked. The sun had gone; its radiance 
still filled the sky, but there was no longer such a blinding 
glare upon the water. Against this modified illumination 


“Where you 


Thad retorted. ‘*What'll we do when we 


Thad swung 


Thad saw now the string of ledges off the south point of the 


island. Two or three hundred yards offshore one rock 


Continued on Page 169 
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A Farm Landscape in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 























A Dairy Farm in Lancaster County 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF THE LANCASTER CHAMBEN OF COMMERCE | 
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A One:Ton Hog Litter 
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Farming With Secu- 


EEDS in the Old 

Dutchland of 

Pennsylvania 
have such names as dev- 
il’s grass and wild morning- 
glory—a subtle distinction 
between evil and affliction 
by view of the source 
whence it cometh and the 
intent thereof. 

Nearly everything that 
can happen to agriculture 
has happened to it here, 
save only the experience of 
failure and a conviction of 
distress. Power and 
knowledge have worked 
their amazements. In the 
harvest of 1828 there were 
counted 102 men and 
women reaping a field of 
wheat by hand with sickles. 
The observer who left this 
exact fact had a statistical 
mania; or it may be that 
he supposed he was leav- 
ing a comment everybody 
would understand on a 
master farmer who took 
no chances with the 
weather and hired at one 
time all the hands he could 
find. What else? There 
was nothing strange in the 
spectacle. There was no 
other way to reap a field 
of wheat, nor had there 
been any other way for 
thousands of years. So it 
was done in Egypt when 
the pyramids were build- 
ing. After reaping came 
threshing. One mighty 
with the flail could thresh 
sixteen bushels in a day. 
Roughly, the labor of nine 
on the soil was required to 
produce, above their own 
needs, a surplus of food 
sufficient to sustain one 
urbanite. Therefore nine- 
tenths of the population 
was agricultural. 


Change Accepted 


OW only one-quarter 

of the population is 
agricultural. One man on 
the soil feeds, besides him- 
self, three urbanites; and 
there is yet a surplus. The 
grain that was cut and 


shocked by 102 men 

and women in that By Garet 
crowded Pennsyl- 

vania wheat field 100 

years ago may today be reaped and threshed by two 
men and a boy using power machinery. 

To an Old Dutchland farmer in 1828 it would have 
been impossible to impart the mechanical idea of a 
tractor. A literary description of it would not have sur- 
prised him at all. He was expecting such terrors to 
come before the end of the world, according to the Book 
of Revelation. Now he digs his potatoes with it and 
hauls them to Pittsburgh and Baltimore in motortrucks. 

Change has been freely accepted, for there is acting in 
this agriculture a shrewd, responsive mentality; but 
there is acting also at the heart of it still a very old and 
wise tradition. That is what keeps it so rich and lovely. 
That is why the soil retains its primal sweetness, why 
Nature is persuaded to a mood of candor and why the 
land is free from certain economic maladies. The in- 
flationary delirium of war and postwar time hardly 
touched it. So, likewise, there was no disaster from 
deflation. 


The Pennsylvania German Country 


TRADITION that may be exactly defined is per- 

haps already dead. This one lives. There are 
many places in Pennsylvania where you may touch it, 
but its true hold upon life is in that region which for no 
very precise reason we call Old Dutchland. York and 
Lancaster counties contain it generally. 

From the names they gave to their group habitations, 
from the way they made their two cities with the houses 
all leaning together, from what is reminiscent of Old 
World eye patterns in the landscape and farmsteads, 
and from a kind of time mellowness in all textures, you 
might be led to say the tradition is foreign—race mem- 
ories of Europe here longer surviving because more 
deeply enshrined. Coleraine, Little Britain, Fulton 
and Drumore—there settled the English Quakers. 
Carnarvon for the Welsh dissenters. East and West 
Donegal for the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. Moravi- 
ans at Lititz, with the graveyard in which the men and 
the women, the married and unmarried, and the chil- 
dren, are buried in separate aisles. Manheim, settled by 
the Germans; there was Baron Stiegel with his pre- 
cious Stiegel glass. Ephrata of the Cloisters, founded 
by German pietists. York and Lancaster were named 
for the two houses whose contest for rule of England 
produced the War of the Roses. The red rose is Lan- 
caster City’s formal emblem. Her streets—and those 
of York, too—are named for dukes and queens and 
kings. Each county built a city, and one city is like the 
other, only that one is York and one is Lancaster. One 
makes tire chains, safes and vaults, cigars, wall and 
roofing papers and refrigerating machinery. The other 
makes locks, watches, lineoleum, umbrellas and silk 
textiles. 

In both the industry is native—that is to say, it 
originated where it is. In both cases it relies on native 
labor, and does so by choice. It has absorbed all that 
part of the population that is no longer required to till 


























A Market in York, Where Farm Produce is Sold Direct to Consumers 





| A Lancaster County Farmstead. Three Generations Have Lived Here 
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rity and Imdependence 


G t the soil. Both cities are 
arre directly and systemati- 
cally supplied with food 
by native agriculture. It 
follows from these last few facts that the relations be- 
tween urban and rural life are intimate. 

Lancaster City invites Lancaster County to dinner 
and salutes it thus: 

To the Lancaster farmer, who produces 90 per cent of the 
state’s tobacco; who from an acre of ground can and does 
produce more bushels of corn or of wheat than the farmer of 
any other county in the United States; who makes Lan- 
caster County outstanding in the production of milk, butter 
and eggs; who feeds and trades cattle to such an extent that 
Lancaster has the largest cattle market east of Chicago; who 
is so abreast of the times that Lancaster County stands 
Number One among the counties of the nation in value of 
production per acre—the business and professional men of 
Lancaster City and of the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce 
bid you welcome. 

This is praise on the facts, in no manner exaggerated, 
and yet a thoughtful gift to such as may sometimes ache 
for want of it. The dinner is made up wholly of Lan- 
caster County products, down to the cigars, with the 
source of each thing—the celery, the beef, the mush- 
rooms, the potatoes and the corn—specifically men- 
tioned. But that is nothing strange. So also are all the 
private tables in the city set with native food products, 
by habit and preference. 

What will appear is that the tradition acting deeply 
in agriculture acts also in the relations between agricul- 
ture and industry, and then im industry itself, and the 
total result is a complex life transacting itself in simple 
rhythms. 

As to whether it is, or was to begin with, an Old World 
tradition, that altogether depends on what you mean. 
No pioneers brought more wisdom to the founding of 
American civilization. Few loved less the things they 
left behind them. They were dissenters, noncon- 
formists, mystics, soul rebels all of them. Their Old 
World memories were of persecution. 


Each to His Choice 


HE English Quakers, who were not the best farmers, 
took the northland. 

The Germans preferred the middle land, where the 
soil’s lime content was high. Many of these were 
Mennonites from the Palatinate, a place on the Rhine 
between Bavaria and Alsace; and of the Mennonites 
alone there were at least four sects—the old, the re- 
formed, the Amish who wore buttons and the stricter 
Amish who fastened themselves in with hooks because 
they thought buttons too worldly. These last are some- 
times called Hooker Mennonites. The Mennonites of 
all sects called themselves the Plain People. Other 
Germans were Lutherans, Seventh-day Baptists, Wine- 
brenners, Tunkers, or Dunkers, and pietists so extreme 
that they founded at Ephrata the Camp of Solitary 
Brethren and led a monastic life, until they added also 
the Spiritual Virgins and instituted then an austere 
conventicle life. 

The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians were English and 
Scotch people who went to Ireland as lessees of the 
Irish rebel estates confiscated by the English crown, 


Having been persecuted 
by the English king as re- 
ligious nonconformists and 
by the Irish as enemies, 
they were sick of their 
leases before they ran out. 
About 1700 they began to 
migrate hither. These 
took the southland, espe- 
cially in York County, not 
for the soil but for the 
landscape more, loving its 
romantic and mysterious 
qualities. 

What a curious racial 
foundation! Could there 
have been an imported tra- 
dition there? 


Early Farming 


NE can hardly imag- 
ine it, nor anything 
more in common among 
so many sects than a sense 
of freedom to save their 
souls. Even this was not 
complete. The more ex- 
treme cults, particularly 
the Seventh-day Baptists, 
with their feet washings, 
their nocturnal commun- 
ion ceremonies and their 
Sabbath-keeping on Sat- 
urday, which meant work- 
ing on Sunday, were per- 
secuted by their neighbors. 
Nor had they any tradi- 
tion of agriculture to be 
commonly practiced. 
Their life was extremely 
crude. They drove wag- 
ons with log wheels; they 
ground grain in hollow 
stumps. As late as 1830 a 
pleasure carriage was a 
novelty and a scandal, 
called a chair. Travel was 
by horseback. They were 
not good farmers, really 
not until they turned their 
minds to it, and that was 
long afterward. They 
cleared away the timber 
and sowed wheat, barley 
and corn, without any 
sense of rotation or what 
the soil would stand, until 
they had almost ruined it. 
Some of it went barren or 
would produce only buck- 
wheat. Clover to restore 
(Continued on Page 74) 


























Wheat is Still Ground Locally in This Old Pennsylvania German Flour Mill 
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Swine Breeders of York County, Pursuing News of the Latest ideas 


























Potato Growers Also Pursuing News of the Latest Ideas 
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A Tobacco Farm in Lancaster County 


OME here, darlings,” Katherine the Great 
ealled to her young, ‘“‘and speak to your 
Great-aunt Genevieve.” 

As usual on winter afternoons when no one was 
expected, Lena, their nurse, had apparently dis- 
guised her charges as ragamuffins, but it couldn’t be helped 
now. Katherine pulled the shabby tam o’ shanter from 
small Katherine’s head as soon as she came near enough 
and gave a dab at her smooth hair. 

“Mummy,” Katherine the Small said, “can we play 
tiddledywinks in the kitchen with Jenny before supper?” 

“Go and shake hands with your Great-aunt Genevieve, 
darling,” Katherine said. 

Katherine the Small advanced, holding out her hand, and 
curtsied mechanicaliy while she repeated her question: 

“But can we play tiddledywinks with Jenny in the kitchen 
before supper, mummy?” 

“And this is Patty,” Katherine said brightly, ignoring 
her older daughter while she pulled off her younger daugh- 
ter’s tam o’ shanter, fluffed up her 
curls and advanced her. “ What do 
you say to Great-aunt Genevieve?” 

“How do you do?” Patty mum- 
bled. “But can we, mummy?” 

“I want you to ask 
Lena to put some 
pretty dresses on you, 
and then I want you 
to come in here and 
play fora while. Aunt 
Genevieve lives a long 
way away and we see 
hersoseldom. After- 
ward you can have 
your tiddledywinks 
with Jenny if Jenny 
will let you.” 

Katherine 
Small said ‘‘Oh, 
dear!’’ under her 
breath, and flounced 
a littie as she went 
out of the room with 
Patty. 

Doug’s Aunt Gen- 
evieve went right on 
with what she had 
been saying before the 
children entered: 

‘“*She’s a good 
woman, but not what 
I call a spiritual- 
minded woman, if you 
know what I mean. 

She’s certainly not 

the helpmate for a 

young man who intends to make 
his future in the church.” 

Doug’s Aunt Genevieve was the 
wife of a bishop and she had a gift 
for making Katherine feel as though 
she, Katherine, were one of the 
poor of the diocese and a rather un- 
worthy case. Nevertheless, Aunt 
Genevieve was the godmother of Katherine the Small. She 
hadn’t a chick or a child of her own, and as she had lots of 
money, and was in possession of all the best family jewelry, 
Katherine could find it in her heart to wish that the children 
would manage to be just a little bit winning in her presence. 

She waited for their return with some apprehension while 
she tried to formulate some intelligent comment on the 
materiai-minded young woman of Aunt Genevieve’s nar- 
rative, although she suspected that she’d never be able to 
use it. Aunt Genevieve rarely paused long enough to allow 
comment. Not that Aunt Genevieve was a chatterer. Her 
conversation unrolled like yards and yards of good sensible 
cloth from a bolt—the sort of cloth institutions would buy 
for their inmates. 

‘**But then I don’t know who is spiritual-minded nowa- 
days; I don’t know who has a sense of spiritual values. I 
often say to William, ‘ William, we live in an age of robots.’ 
Do you know what robots are?” 

“Yes,” Katherine said; but it turned out to have been 
a rhetorical question, and Aunt Genevieve wasn’t going to 
be done out of answering it herself. 

“They are mechanical men made to work for the world. 
People aren’t people any more. They are machines.” 


the 


Katherine Frowned and Shook Her Head at Them So 
They Stopped, But Plunged Into a Long Whispered Con: 
versation Between Themselves, Just Under Audibility 
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Aunt Genevieve herself seemed to Katherine to have all 
the warm humanity of an electric ice box, but it was easy 
to nod acquiescence. 

The children came back in dotted dresses like small bright 
blizzards. They had on their bronze slippers, too, and it 
was quite apparent that they expected some appreciation, 
but Aunt Genevieve never even looked at them. 

They seated themselves on an ottoman. Flap, flop, flap, 
the bolts unrolled. 

It developed that the material-minded young woman had 
only secured Aunt Genevieve’s momentary interest by pre- 
suming to become engaged to some Mr. Leech. Mr. Leech, 
Katherine was led to believe, had been rescued from her 
by Aunt Genevieve’s direct intervention. 

The children began stretch- 
ing out their legs to see if they 


could touch the stand that held the fire irons. If they did, 
it would upset with a great clatter. 

Katherine frowned and shook her head at them so they 
stopped, but plunged into a long whispered conversation 
between themselves, just under audibility. Presently Kit 
Kat scurried out of the room. 

““Mr. Leech,” Aunt Genevieve dissertated, “‘is what I 
call a thoroughly fine young man—a crusader. I don’t 
think I go too far in calling him a crusader.” 

“‘Ishearelation of yours?” Katherine asked, fornoreason. 

“T only wish he were,’’ Aunt Genevieve replied. 

Kit Kat returned with a small target under her arm and 
her hands full of bows and arrows. 

“T don’t think we’ll have any shooting games in here,” 
Katherine murmured, under cover of a long paragraph from 
Aunt Genevieve about Purpose. 

Kit Kat stopped dead still. ‘‘ Yes,” she said. 

Katherine knew there would be shrieks if she were firm. 
“In that corner then,” she yielded, and her expression never 
changed from one of reverent attention to Aunt Genevieve. 

“It seems to me that all we can do in this world is try to 
make the path easier for those who are going to help. That’s 
what your Uncle William and I believe.” 
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The stock of bolts Aunt Genevieve had to dis- 
play that afternoon was apparently inexhaustible. 
In their corner, the children practiced archery 
with impolite absorption accompanied by small 
squeals. 

At last Aunt Genevieve rose to her feet and said, “‘I must 
be going; the roads are very bad.” She then noticed what 
the children were doing. ‘‘Gracious!”’ she said. ‘‘Couldn’t 
they put out our eyes with those things?”’ It was the sole 
remark she had made about them. 

Katherine the Small said immediately, “Oh, no! You 
see, they have rubber tips. They couldn’t hurt you.” 

“Well, I’d prefer not to be hit with one,’’ Aunt Genevieve 
observed, and left. 

“T think at least she could have said they were pretty 
children,’”’ Katherine the Great said in her account to her 
husband. ‘‘She might have said, ‘They have no manners 
whatever, but they’re enchanting tolook at.’ That wouldn’t 
have violated the truth; but she never gave any evidence 
that she knew they were in the room.” 

“It’s too bad,” Doug Calder commented, “‘seeing that 
she’s got every one of the Medcraft jools.” 

“How did she happen to get them, and not your mother?” 
Katherine asked. 

“*Oh, she came by them honestly,’’ Doug said. ‘‘ We have 
a family habit of speaking as though she’d slipped them out 
from under Grandmother Medcraft’s pillow when grand- 
mother was in her last agony, but as a matter of fact, when 
the estate was divided, mother, who had a growing family, 
was very glad to get 
cash instead of pearls 
and diamonds.” 

“Well, they’re per- 
fectly beautiful,’ 
Katherine sighed. 
“She had on a great 
mustard plaster of 
rose diamonds today 
that I suppose is part 
of them, and since 
they’re family heir- 
looms sng 

“‘And since she 
hasn’t a chick or a 
child ——’’ Doug 
carried on. 

“I was thinking of 
that this afternoon,” 
Katherine observed; 
“‘and then it occurred 
to me how strange it 
would have been if 
Aunt Genevieve had 
had a chick.” 

Doug laughed. “I 
wish the Calder sis- 
ters could have been 
at their best,” he said. 
“*What did you say to 
the young ladies after 
she left?”’ 

“‘T told them I was 
sorry, but I hadn’t 
been proud of them.” 

“Did that break their little hearts?”’ 

“It did not. They were terribly interested. Kit Kat 
said, ‘Why weren’t you proud of us?’ I said, ‘Because you 
acted like savages before a guest.’ Kit Kat asked, ‘How 
did we act like savages?’ I said, ‘You acted as though you 
weren’t interested in her.’ Then in unison they cried, ‘ But 
we weren’t interested in her.’ ‘Very well,’ I said, ‘in future 
I think you’d better not come in the room when I have 
guests until you’ve acquired some interest in grown-ups.’”’ 

“That was a threat and a half.” 

“Well, I managed to imply that my drawing-room was 
going to be filled with the most fascinating people in the 
near future—clowns and pirates and all the nice people out 
of the Little Celonel books. It was really quite successful. 
They sniveled a little, but I was firm. Heaven knows, I 
don’t want them to turn into awful, artificial, mannerly 
children, but I’m not going through this afternoon again. 
There’s only.one consolation for it. I don’t suppose I'll see 
Aunt Genevieve again for at least a year, shall I?” 

“You never can tell about Aunt Genevieve,”’ Doug said. 
“She’s a swooper. Sometimes she’ll swoop down three or 
four times in quick succession, then it will be years before 
she appears.” 
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‘‘Now We Will Sing Again" 


The threat of Katherine the Great to withdraw the free- 
dom of her drawing-room from her daughters was made 
more or less toothless by the fact that, two days after Aunt 
Genevieve’s visit, Katherine the Small came down with 
whooping cough, and so the children couldn’t see anyone 
anyway. 

It was not unexpected. Three weeks before, Kit Kat had 
been exposed to whooping cough in school, and she had a 
marvelous gift for reacting to any germ just as sound med- 
ical books said a child would. Moreover, as was usual with 
Kit Kat’s diseases, she didn’t have it badly, nor yet ex- 
traordinarily lightly—just a reliable, unmistakable case. 

“IT don’t know that it isn’t rather more comfortable than 
Patty’s method,” Katherine said in commenting on it to 
Doug. ‘“‘I suppose Patty’s a more robust child, but she’s 
erratic.” 

“You don’t think she’s waited all this time and is now 
going to come down with whooping cough, do you?”’ Doug 
asked, aghast. 

“No, I’m almost convinced that those few coughs she 
gave way back last Christmas were whooping cough and all 
the whooping cough she’s ever going to have. If you 
remember, I rather suspected that they were at the 
time.” 

‘Well, it’s slick to have whooping cough checked off 
the list, anyway,’ Doug said. ‘‘ Next season measles.” 

That was the day Patty gave her first whoop. There- 
after it seemed as though Patty were bent on demon- 
strating what a real attack of whooping cough could 
be. The Calder house was not particularly small or 
badly built, but you could hear Patty’s whoops from 
one end of it to the other. The household 
had been somewhat worn down by Kit Kat's 
bout with the malady, but as Patty worked 
into her crescendo every individual under the 
roof with her began to look as though he or 
she had been drawn through a knot hole 
equipped with special splinters. 

Whooping cough is the most dramatic of 
complaints. Hearing her struggle for it, one 
couldn’t believe Patty would ever catch her 
breath again, and Patty wasn’t long in ap- 
preciating the advantages to which the drama 
could be put. For five years Patty had been 
a younger sister. With the whooping cough, 
she became an absolute empress. 

“Don’t do that, Kit Kat,’’ someone was 
always saying. “It will make Patty cry, and 
you know that if she cries she whoops.” 

Patty enacted strict laws for the conduct 
of her court. Lena or her mother or Jenny 
the cook was allowed to be present when she 
was having a seizure. Katherine the Small / 
and Doug were absolutely excluded. 

“Why do you shut Kit Kat out?” her 
mother questioned. 

“Because she laughs,’”’ Patty announced. 

“But I don’t laugh,” Doug protested. 
“Why should you keep me away too?” 

“‘Because you look worried,” Patty told 
him. 

Doug resigned himself to the lack of some 
mysterious technic of lightness, but he hated 
not to be of help. As for Katherine the Small, 
who had expected to revel in her convalescent 
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freedom from school, she went back to her books the in- 
stant the doctor permitted her to, with no protests and a 
grateful heart. 

As soon as the worst of Patty’s sickness was past, Doug 
had to carry Katherine the Great away for a couple of 
week-ends almost bodily; and before the twelve weeks of 
it were ended, even Lena the stalwart and faithful had 
to be sent away on a vacation and Jenny installed in her 
place. 

That was completely satisfactory to the children. Jenny 
was Norwegian and as pretty as some rose-and-gold god- 
dess of cold northern springs. She was near enough to be- 
ing a child herself to know all sorts of games and plays; 
and Easter, which was coming upon them, filled her with 
an excitement she communicated to her charges. 

The house seethed with the promise of rabbits and eggs 
and flowers; and to make Easter even more exciting, the 
celebration of Patty’s birthday, which had fallen at the 
very peak of her malady, had been set for Easter too. She'd 
had her presents, but not her party. Though Patty was 
guaranteed to be beyond the contagious stage, Katherine 
didn’t think her daughter’s nerves were up to the strain of 
little guests; so, with infinite diplomacy, Patty had been 
brought to decide that a party of just family would be 
nicest. As a matter of fact, what Patty was to have on 
Easter was her cake. 

Jenny, who particularly worshiped Patty, wouldn’t let 
her substitute in the kitchen bake or even help with the 
cake, so special did it have to be, so giddily ornate. 

Even that wasn’t all. On Maundy Thursday, when 
Doug, who had received a disturbing letter, burst into the 
nursery to communicate its contents to Katherine, he was 
greeted with shrieks from the inhabitants: ‘“‘Oh, Mr. 
Calder!””—from Jenny. ‘‘ Don’t look, daddy !’’—-from Kit 
Kat; and a peremptory “Get out of here!’’—from Patty. 

Doug stood in the door stupid with surprise. The chil- 
dren were being pinned into some sort of garments by 
Jenny. 

“What's the matter?”’ he asked. 

“It’s a surprise,” Kit Kat wailed. 

“It was going to be a surprise,”’ Patty sobbed in correc- 
tion of her big sister. 

Jenny calmed them: ‘It will be better to tell daddy so 
daddy can help you into them. Remember, Sunday is my 

















‘You Mean! You Horrid!"’ Kit Kat Wailed and, atl 
Blinded With Frosting, Thrust Out a Claw and Caught 
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“Angels Ever Bright and Fair’ 


day off. I will not be here. Someone will have to help 
you pin on the wings.” 

Doug hadn't realized that Sunday was Jenny's day off. 
That made the news he had received much worse. 

“Oh, yes, to have daddy will be fun,” Katherine the 
Small said. 

“So we can surprise mummy.” 

“Let me tell daddy,” Katherine the Small begged 
Jenny. 

“*] will tell him,” Patty announced. 

“Let Patty; because Patty has been sick,” Jenny de- 
cided. 

Pale but glowing, Patty came close to Doug in the white 
garment, which turned out to be of crépe paper 

“We are going to be Easter angels,” she said. “‘ These 
are the beginnings of the dresses. We are going to sing 
songs just like real angels.” 

Both children were as yet tone-deaf, so Doug judged that 
the songs would be like those of the less musical heavenly 
choristers, but he knew enough to be enthusiastic. 

“That will be great!" 

“Won't mummy be surprised?” 

“She certainly will.” 

“You will have to pin the dresses, Mr. 
Calder,” Jenny said. “‘And I will fold the 
paper into wings and leave them in the drawer 
to be pinned on.” 

“Where’s mummy now?” Doug asked 
“T’ve got to talk to her.” 

“She's in the dining room. We made her 
promise to stay there and keep the door 
shut.” 

“That was cautious of you,” Doug 
laughed, and went downstairs. 

“IT told you Aunt Genevieve was a 
swooper,”’ he broached his news to Kather- 
ine. “I've had a letter from her.”’ 

“She's not coming again!” 

“I'm afraid she is, but only for a few hours.” 

“When?” 

“Easter. The bishop is preaching in Hart- 
ley and she wonders if she can come for Sun- 
day luncheon and bring a young man who's 
being sent here as curate.” 

“Damnation!” Katherine said 

Instantly, with one of those curious marital 
changes, Doug felt that it was a very good 
thing that Aunt Genevieve was coming. 

“Well, is there any reason why she 
shouldn’t?” he asked tartly. 

“None except that it’s the worst day she 
could have chosen, with Jeriny off and the 
children expecting a party and worn out any- 
way, and a cornfield hand in the kitchen.” 

“It doesn’t matter about food.” 

“Doesn't it? I know those spiritual- 
minded people, once they settle down with a 
knife and fork. Did you say she was bring- 
ing someone with her?” 

“Just this curate.” 


Continued on Page 93 
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ATER OF THE IMPERIAL AIRWAYS, LTO., CROYOON, 


Britain's Great Airport at Croydon 


OT long after the war an enterprising 

British publicity agent created the slogan 

Brighter London with the idea of lighten- 
ing the metropolitan gloom. Gay colors were 
worn, shows jazzed and life generally pepped up. It helped 
to make the people forget the long travail they had endured 
and the business slump that followed. Today that admo- 
nition may well be enlarged to Brighter Britain, because it 
expresses the mood of the whole nation. 

This does not mean that the economic millennium has 
arrived. John Bull still has a long way to go before he can 
sit back with folded arms and view with satisfaction a 
complete return to normalcy. Unemployment persists 
around the million mark; key industries such as coal, cot- 
ton, rubber and steel remain more or less in the dumps and 
trade returns continue fickle. Despite these factors, there 
is a newborn buoyancy of spirit. A psychological some- 
thing, difficult to analyze, inspires 
the country with a large degree of 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


never set. The rest of the empire, with no disloyalty to 
the mother country— its kinship was proved with blood and 
sacrifice in the World War—shied at being coddled. It 
wanted both economic and political self-determination, 
and they were realized in 1926, when the British Common- 
wealth of Nations was created. It meant the scrapping of 
the word “‘empire,” but it also fostered a new economic re- 
lationship based on practicality and not sentiment. 

In consequence Britain’s sales to India have risen from 
$350,000,000 to more than $420,000,000, while those to 
Australia and New Zealand have increased from $220,000,- 
000 to $406,000,000. Now we get to the link with the 
United States. Once we struck our world-trade stride, we 


Ain Air View of the Morris Motor Plant at Oxford 


The growing economic relationship between 
Britain and her various dominions has been stim- 
ulated by the activities of the Empire Marketing 
Board set up by the government in 1926 to de- 
velop preference for imperial products. Its appeal is 
embodied in the admonition: ‘‘Whenever you can find 
empire produce, whether grown at home or overseas, that 
is satisfactory in price and quality, buy it in preference 
to foreign produce.” By colored posters, advertisements, 
displays at exhibitions and during shopping weeks, the 
appeal is broadcast. 

The Empire Marketing Board does not stop at promo- 
tion of products. It has initiated movements to fortify 
them. Among other things, it enabled the Imperial Bureau 
of Entomology to buy and maintain the strangest zoo in 
the world, in which the parasites that prey on fruits and 
cereals are collected and studied. In the interest of the 
stock owners and flock masters it 
has also inspired a study of empire 





optimism. After many false starts 
the old land seems to be turning 
the corner at iast. 

This optimism has a definite basis. 
For the first time since 1914 the labor 
sky is clearing, not through compul- 
sory arbitration but considered con- 
ciliation.. A program of mutual 
benefit for employer and employe is 
shaping as a result of the Mond- 
Turner conferences. If carried out 
it will give Britain immunity from 
the costly dislocation, due to trade- 
union excesses, which have been her 
principal handicap. 


Empire Consciousness 


UT this is only a phase of the 

cheering picture. Combined 
marketing schemes are beginning to 
lift coal out of the slough of despond. 
A quota system is giving a new film 
freedom for better or worse. Indus- 
try becomes more close knit through 
constantly increasing trustifica- 
tion. A budget surplus supplants 





grass crops which includes investi- 
gationsin Scotland, Australia, Kenya 
and New Zealand. Realizing that 
the tropics are the empire hothouses, 
the board has further subsidized 
tropical and subtropical agricultural 
research by giving considerable sub- 
sidies to the Imperial College in 
Trinidad and the Amani Institute 
in the highlands of Tanganyika. 
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A Crown Jewel 


NOTHER condition, almost 
equally revolutionary, must be 
understood in order to appreciate 
the turn in the tide of affairs. It 
grows out of what that diverting 
French observer, André Siegfried, 
called the passing of England’s eco- 
nomic hegemony. 

Few people need be told that the 
backbone of Britain’s one-time eco- 
nomic supremacy was coal, reén- 
forced by a shipping that ruled the 
seas. The age of coal, which marked 
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chronic deficit. The volume of ex- 
ports of British goods during the 
last six months has been 8 per cent 
greater than in 1914. Empire consciousness is being capi- 
talized in terms of expanding oversea trade. 

The empire consciousness is worthy of brief analysis, be- 
cause it has helped to accelerate the new British trade 
movement in which we participate. Formerly Britannia 
wrapped the union jack around herself and looked upon 
dominion commerce as her divine right. Interfamily busi- 
ness became a tradition upon which that proverbial sun 
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Britain's New Five Million Cubic Foot Burney Rolls:Royce Airship R:100 Now 


Nearing Completion at Howden, Yorkshire 


fastened our hooks into the eight major units of the empire 
structure. Last year we sold them $2,000,000,000 worth 
of goods, or about two-fifths of our total exports. The 
British viewed this penetration with alarm until they dis- 
covered that increased purchases from us, mainly of com- 
modities that England could not manufacture, helped to 
build up a larger buying power, whether in India, South 
Africa, Australia or Canada. 


the zenith of her power and pros- 
perity, began with the conclusion of 
the Napoleonic Wars and continued 
with little interruption until the out- 
break of the World War in 1914. Britain’s vessels went out 
laden with coal or manufactured products and returned 
with raw materials. They had cargoes both ways. Coal 
did not belie its name of black diamond, because it was 
the principal jewel in the kingdom’s industrial diadem. 
The second factor that made for economic conquest was 
Britain’s position as principal workshop of the world. 
Manchester’s textiles and Sheffield’s cutlery, for example, 































were universal staples. Bulwarking coal and manufac- 
tures was the pound sterling, which dominated nearly 
every major international financial transaction. London 
was the money center and England the international 
broker. 

Then came the great change. Other nations, first Ger- 
many and later the United States, began to dispute Brit- 
ain’s industrial supremacy. Despite this competition, 
England might have maintained the old equilibrium to a 
large extent but for the triple disaster that engulfed coal. 
First was the advent of oil to stoke the furnaces of power 
afloat and ashore. Close upon this change was hydro- 
electric development. Europe, from Sweden to Italy, 
bristled with plants that harnessed water force and en- 
hanced man’s independence of the mined product. 

These twin agencies were bad enough, but a third broke 
in the shape of laber conflict within the British coal belt. 
It crowned England’s mounting misfortunes. The four 
coal strikes since 1912 almost demoralized an industry al- 
ready menaced by an excess of pits and unscientific meth- 
ods of production. The last coal strike—it pre- 
cipitated the famous general strike in 1926 
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war and postwar blight 
began, and likewise 
reaches out to take toll 
of imperial resource 
and reorganization. 
Let us begin with 
what is literally the 
blackest industrial 
spot—namely, coal. It 
has serious political po- 
tentialities as well, be- 
cause the communists 
have exploited the 
miners in an effort to 
promote class war. 
Atthe start you must 
be told that three hand- 
icaps oppress the Brit- 
ish mining industry. 
The first is that there 








cost the kingdom £300,000,000, or $1,500,000,- ~ 
000. Money loss merely comprised a single 
detail in a chronicle of trouble, because the long 
stoppage lost Britain many old markets. They 
went to Germany, Poland and the United 
States. 

Coal suddenly changed from asset to distinct 
liability and became synonymous with chaos. 
Britain waked up to the fact that she had 
depended too much on coal. It was the old story 
of having all the eggs in one basket. 


The Blackest Industrial Spot 


OT only was coal dethroned but the comple- 
ments to the old supremacy reared on coal 
shrank because of high cost of industrial pro- 
duction. Again you find the cause rooted in labor 
exactions. Britain began to lose prestigein her old 
selling stamping 
grounds—notably 
China, Argentina, 
Brazil and Can- 
ada. Formerly 
she had mainly 
paid for herheavy 
imports with ex- 
ports. Now, with 
exports fading,she 
faced immense ad- 
verse balances of 
trade that thick- 
ened the national 
economic gloom. 
Although these 
complications 
were probably in- 
evitable because 
Britain had not 
kept pace with in- 
dustrial progress, 
the crisis was pre- 
cipitated by the 
World War. As 

















today than ever before and is glad to 
have the chance to doit. Last year's 
production was only 28,500,000 tons 
less than the 1913 cutput. Further- 
more, machine cutting—it has consti- 
tuted only 16 per cent of the coal 
| mined —is being introduced on a wider 
scale. The menace of the German 
output, 69 per cent of which ismachine- 
produced, will therefore be minimized. 
One significant change has mani- 
fested itself during the last six months 
in a growing fusion of big coal inter- 
ests. The latest step in consolidating 
the coal trade was the acquisition by 
the Amalgamated Anthracite Collier- 
ies of the properties of the Gwaun- 
cae-Gurwen Colliery Company and 
the Vale of Neath Colliery Company, 
including the Rock Colliery Company 
and the Penhydd Colliery. These are 
at present the second largest produc- 
ers of anthracite coa!, with an increas- 
ing output which is expected shortly 
to equal that of the Amalgamated 
Collieries. 
The initial phase in coal reorganiza- 
tion—that is, the reduction of over- 
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are toomany min- 
ers. At the time 
I write not less 
than 250,000 
miners are out of 
work. Mining is 
the only job they 
know and they 
have become an 
unassimilable ele- 
ment in the labor 
situation. 

Second is the 
fact that there is 
anexcess of mines. 
Many are unprof- 
itable, but are operated because they have been 
in families for generations. Precedent dictates 
that they be kept going. 

Third is the high cost of production due to union 
restriction and failure to mine by machinery. It 
costs Great Britain nine shillings and sevenpence 
a shift, whereas Germany does it for eight shillings, 
and Poland for three shillings and ninepence. 
This devastating overhead applies to the export 
operation as well. The railway rate from the 
Polish coal fields at Dantzic, a 400-mile haul, 
is the equivalent of three shillings and four- 
pence a ton, while the carriage from South 
Yorkshire to Hull, for example, a distance of 
fifty miles, is five shillings and sixpence a ton. 

As you have already seen, coal exports are 
vital to Britain’s economic well-being because 
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many authorities 
have pointed out, 
England econom- 
ically is the most vulnerable of all nations. Any outstanding 
world event instantly reacts destructively on her. During 
our Civil War, for example, she was hard put because of the 
embargo on cotton. It followed that the world conflagra- 
tion not only sapped her man power, made a temporary 
dent in her financial resources but almost upset the whole 
economic status. New ills began to infect the national 
body, not the least of which was the widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

For these more or less familiar reasons you can readily 
understand why the impression obtained in many quarters 
that Britain was down and out. This was notably the case 
in 1922, when the postwar boom flattened, and in 1926 when 
labor intimidation disheartened even the stoutest. Every 
time Britain rose up to rebuild her trade fences some new 
blow was dealt by a labor strike and she was forced back 
to her knees. It looked as if any narrative of her activities 
would be a continuous serial of woe. 

British determination laid the general strike low and in- 
spired the new order which began last year when the decks 
were cleared. It is now beginning to bear fruit. This is 
why the 1928 record of the march of British events is a 
chapter of hopeful endeavor. It mobilizes every force in 
the kingdom, labor included, for the first time since the 


Union Congress 


Ben Turner, President of the Trade 


they help to redress the trade balance. In 
1913 exports reached 73,400,118 tons, whereas 
last year they were a little over 50,900,000 
tons. 

Britain therefore faces the stupendous problem of 
reorganizing the whole coal industry. Since the war 
every production district has operated practically at a 
loss. During the first quarter of this year the total 
deficit was £2,212,039 as compared with £2,868,952 for 
the last quarter of 1927. Although these figures show a 
reduction on the red-ink side of the ledger, there is 
obvious need of drastic readjustment. 

Many schemes have been advanced. They range 
from nationalization to a single huge coal trust. Mid- 
way between these two extremes lies rationalization 
the process which the Germans have successfully applied 
totheirindustry. It means elimination of nonessential 
plants, increased output and intensive consolidation of 
export effort. This plan is now shaping. 

Before it could be put into effect friendly relations 
between the operator and the miner had to be reéstab- 
lished. In this respect circumstance worked for the 
employer. Lean years have depleted the war chests of 
the miners’ union and actual self-preservation dictates 
reason. The comparatively new nonpolitical miners’ 
union, which I described in these pages last year, is 
making strong headway against the old-line body. In 
consequence the British miner is producing more coal 


a head through amalgamation and 

otherwise—is therefore in operation 
and marksa distinctadvance. Sped-up 
output, however, requires immediate 
markets. Here again Britain faces her usual complication, 
because all Europe is in the throes of coal overproduction 
Poland, for instance, increased output to meet the deficit 
created by the British coal strike in 1926. Coal has become 
one of her principal meal tickets. The mines must be kept 
active. So it is with Germany, only to a lesser degree 
Overproduction has meant a price war which struck 
Britain at the time when she needed a big coal revenue 
She had just begun to galvanize her exports when this new 
crisis developed 


Fighting Foreign Competition 


RITAIN met it with an agency that reflects her awak- 

ened commercial spirit. It is a codperative marketing 
scheme which counters Continental competition with an 
elastic price schedule, backed by coérdinated effort. This 
is precisely what the Rhenish-Westphalia Coal Syndicate 
in Germany has done for years. 

Practically the whole British coal-producing domain has 
been divided into four marketing areas. They are called 
Scotland, Northeastern, Midlands and South Wales. Every 
operator contributes threepence a ton to a pool for promo- 
tion of sales. Each area is allowed a quota for export and 
every effort is bent to get its product afloat. This helps to 

Continued on Page 59 
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BIG BUSINESS 


FARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR 
COMPANY 
MAKERS OF EARTHWORM TRACTORS 
Western Office, 
Harvester Building, 
San Francisco, California. 
April 19, 1924. 
Mr. Alexander Botts, 
Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California. 
EAR MR. BOTTS: We have 
D just received a letter from Mr. 
Spencer K. Yerkes, president 
of the Bianca Beach Development 
Corporation, requesting information 
about Earthworm tractors. Mr. 
Yerkes states that he is starting the 
development of a resort property 
near Los Angeles and will have to do 
a great deal of grading. We have 
written him that you will call on 
him, and we are depending on you to 
secure his order for as many tractors 
as his proposed work requires. 
Very truly yours, 
J.D. Wartcoms, 
Western Sales Manager. 





Farmers’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY. 
SALESMAN’sS DaILy REPORT. 

Date: Monday, April 21, 1924. 
Written from: Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 
Written by: Alexander Botts. 

OUR letter came yesterday. I called on Mr. Yerkes this 

afternoon. And I have every reason to suppose that I 
am about to put across one of the most important deals that 
I have ever handled since I first became a salesman for the 
Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company. Mr. Yerkes is a big 
business man in the largest sense of the word, and it is 
therefore lucky that you intrusted this job to a man like 
myself, who is able to handle big things. When I tell you 
exactly what I have done so far you will realize what a 
tremendous proposition this is, and you will see that I am 
handling affairs with great skill and gradually working 
things around to the point of getting a big order. 

I did not call on Mr. Yerkes in the morning. These big 
business men usually spend the time before lunch in read- 
ing mail, dictating letters and similar activities, reserving 
the afternoon for callers. It is therefore a great mistake 
for a salesman to call on an important prospect in the 
morning. Furthermore, I find that I am always in better 
shape to handle the subtle details of a selling talk if I have 
slept fairly late and not hurried myself at breakfast. 

Accordingly I did not make my call until three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The office of the Bianca Beach Develop- 
ment Corporation is very large and handsome and in 
every way worthy of the high-grade business which it 
carries on. The outer office was large and airy. The young 
lady at the telephone switch took my card in to Mr. 
Yerkes and returned in a moment or two to usher me 
through a small gate, across the large outer room and into 
Mr. Yerkes’ private office. 

Never before have I seen such a splendid room. There 
was a thick Oriental rug on the floor. There was a tremen- 
dous carved mahogany desk that must have cost at least a 
thousand dollars. There were mahogany chairs and ma- 
hogany filing cases. In one corner was a small office-type 
electric refrigerator and water cooler of the latest design. 
And on the walls were several genuine oil paintings of 
California scenery and Spanish-type stucco houses. Every- 
thing was quiet, refined and richly luxurious. And the 
whele room seemed to be murmuring “‘I cost money.” 
Naturally I was very favorably impressed. 

Mr. Spencer K. Yerkes turned out to be a lean and 
efficient-looking man between thirty and forty years of 
age. He shook hands with me most cordially, and I was at 
once struck by his great natural charm and pleasing per- 
sonality. And before I left I came to realize that he is 
also a person of intellect and imagination—a truly big 
man, capable of handling big things in a big way. 

“‘Sit down, Mr. Botts,”’ he said. “‘ Have a cigar.” 

“Thank you,” I said, taking one. 

“T am a business man; my time is valuable. You are 
also a business man and your time is valuable. Let us get 
down te brass tacks at once.” 


‘Sit Down, Mr. Botts,’’ He Said. 


**Have a Cigar"’ 


“If you will tell me,”’ I said, “‘what sort of work you are 
planning, I will be pleased to recommend the machinery 
necessary for doing it. Until I know exactly what you are 
going to do, I cannot talk intelligently.” 

‘Quite right,”’ said Mr. Yerkes. “I have a feeling, Mr. 
Botts, that we are going to get along very well.” 

“T am sure of it,” I said. 

“‘What I am planning to do,” said Mr. Yerkes, “‘is to 
build a town. I have purchased a tract of twenty-five 
hundred acres. It includes two miles of ocean beach, and 
it extends back about two miles into the hills. At present 
the land is entirely unoccupied, but it is within easy driving 
distance of Los Angeles, and I am going to make it into the 
city’s most beautiful suburb. 

“I have bought water rights up in the mountains and 
I am going to build a five-mile aqueduct which will give 
Bianca Beach the finest water supply of any town its size 
on the coast. I am going to lay out streets and boule- 
vards, parks and golf courses. As the ground is hilly, I 
will have to do a lot of grading. I will have to move a lot 
of dirt and I will probably need a lot of tractors to do it.” 

“When it comes to moving dirt,” I said, “‘the Earth- 
worm tractor is the wonder 
machine of the century. I 
have pictures and testimonials 
here in my brief case, and I am 


prepared to prove to you that the Earthworm tractor is 
exactly the machine you want.” 

“Never mind all that,” said Mr. Yerkes, holding up his 
hand. “TI already know the reputation of your company. 
In fact, I have already figured out that I will probably 
want twelve of your ten-ton machines.”’ 

“I have my blanks right here,” I said, “‘and you might 
just as well sign an order for them right away. We can 
ship them out of Oakland tomorrow.” 

At this Mr. Yerkes smiled. “‘ You are a fast worker and a 
splendid salesman,” he said, “‘and it is a pleasure to do 
business with you. But I am not quite ready to sign an 
order.” 
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“If there is anything more you wish to know about our 
tractors,” I said, “‘I would be most happy to inform you.” 

“No,” said Mr. Yerkes, “I have no doubts about your 
tractors. But I am a very conservative and cautious busi- 
ness man, and I have doubts 
about the buying public.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T am undertaking a very 
large enterprise,” he said. “IL 
have already spent two hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the 
land and fifty thousand dollars 
for the water rights, and I 
am planning to spend an even 
five million in development. I 
have every reason to suppose 
that the project will be a 
great success. There will be 
five thousand lots from a quar- 
ter to a half an acre in size. 
If I can sell these lots at an 
average price of five thousand 

dollars each, I will take in twenty-five million 
dollars. If I sell only half the lots, I will still 
make a handsome profit.” 
“It certainly looks like a good proposi- 
tion,”’ I said. 
““Yes,’’ said Mr. Yerkes. “‘ But I am conserv- 
ative. My friends say I am insanely conserv- 
ative. I do not wish to go ahead until I have tested the 
reaction of the public. I am therefore offering two hun- 
dred lots at the absurdly low price of one thousand dollars 
each, five hundred dollars down and the rest on easy terms 
if desired. If I can dispose of this offering, I will have 
proof that the buying public is in the mood to support my 
scheme. But until I get this proof I will not move one 
grain of dirt; I will not spend one cent in development.” 

“T should think,” I said, “‘that at that price the lots 
would go like hot cakes.” 

Mr. Yerkes’ reply showed that he is a deep student of 
psychology. ‘“‘You might think so,” he said. ‘‘But the 
average man is very dense and matter-of-fact. He has no 
imagination. When you show him a tract of land that is 
covered with greasewood and cactus, without a street or a 
house in sight, he refuses to buy a lot at any price. Heisa 
doubting Thomas. But the man of imagination sees more. 
With his mind’s eye he gazes into the future and visualizes 





**Have You Got Your Money Yet?’’ Asked 
Mr. Schwartzberger 













the scene as it will be in a year or two. He 
sees hundreds of beautiful white stucco 
houses, with their red tile roofs, set in 
lovely rose gardens. He sees smooth con- 
crete streets and sidewalks, a luxurious 
country club, a velvety green golf course, 
and crowds of bathers swimming in the 
glorious ocean surf or wandering up and 
down the pure white sands of the beach. 
The man with imagination buys 
his lot now for only a thousand 
dollars. Two years hence the com- 
mon man will pay five or ten times 
as much for his. Would you like 
to see the plans and pictures of 
the development?” 

“Certainly,” I answered. 

Mr. Yerkes then spent half an 
hour showing me maps and archi- 
tect’s drawings, and by the time 
he finished I will have to admit 
that I was completely sold on his propo- 
sition. He is going to havea five-hundred- 
thousand-dollar country club that will 
be as magnificent as anything any- 
where in the West. And the plans for 
the new hotel, the Pompeian swimming 
pool, the Florentine fountain and the “ane 
civic theater indicate that they will be 
artistic masterpieces of the first magni- 
tude. 

“Tt almost makes me want to buy a 
lot myself,’’ I said. 

“Evidently,” said Mr. Yerkes, “you are one of the 
people with imagination. But I am not trying to sell you a 
lot today. However, I would like you to come out and 
look at the property. I am taking out a party of prospec- 
tive buyers tomorrow. I would like you to come along, 
look over the ground and check up on the grading and dirt- 
moving work which I am planning. With your expert 
knowledge, you ought to be able to tell me whether I am 
right in my estimate that twelve ten-ton tractors is what I 
need.” 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” I said. “I 
am glad to help you in any way that I can.” 

“Splendid!” said Mr. Yerkes. ‘‘Meet me here to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock.” 

“IT will be here,” I said. “‘Good afternoon.” 

Then—as I am always very careful not to trespass upon 
the time of a busy executive—I took my departure at once. 





I have described my call on Mr. Yerkes very fully so that 
you can see what a very big man he is and what a very big 
order he is going to give us. With a man like Mr. Yerkes, 
it does not pay to be in too much of a hurry. But I am 
going to camp on his trail until these two hundred lots are 
sold and I get his order for the twelve ten-ton Earthworms. 
Yours, 
ALEXANDER Botts. 
FARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
SALESMAN’s DAILY REPORT 

Date: Tuesday, April 22, 1924. 
Written from: Los Angeles, California. 
Written by: Alexander Botts. 

This has been a thrilling day. And when I relate every- 
thing that I have done you will see that I have been right 
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“Mr. Jensen is in the Same Line of Business as You,’* Said Mr. Schwartzberger 


up on my toes all the time, that I have handled things in 
just exactly the right way and that on account of my efforts 
we are likely to get an even bigger order from Mr. Yerkes 
than I had hoped. In fact, it would not surprise me at all 
if we sold him twenty ten-tons and about six five-tons. 

At exactly two minutes before nine this morning I 
walked into the office of the Bianca Beach Development 
Corporation. I sent in my card, and at exactly nine o’clock 
Mr. Spencer K. Yerkes himself came out and greeted me. 

“Good morning, Mr. Botts,” he said. “I see you are 
punctual. You are a man after my own heart. We will 
start at once.” 

“T am ready any time you want to go,” I replied. 

“Good!” said Mr. Yerkes. “I am putting on a real 
selling drive today. I have advertised in the papers and I 
am sending out several busloads of prospective buyers. 
Besides this, I have gathered in three very important pros- 
pects, whom I will take out in my private car. These men 
are all reasonably wealthy and I hope to sell them a dozen 
or more lots apiece. I am expecting that you will ride 
along with us.” 

“‘T should feel highly honored,” I replied politely. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Yerkes. ‘And there is one thing 
more. I take it you are pretty well sold on this little de- 
velopment project of mine?” 

“T think it is a wonderful thing, Mr. Yerkes,” I said. “I 
am sure it will succeed.” 

“Splendid!” he said. “Then I shall probably call on 
you to help me a little in my selling campaign. I can tell 
that you are a natural salesman, and it wouldn’t hurt 
things at all if you were to talk up this proposition of mine 
with these prospects. Furthermore, I would be very glad 
if you would tell them that I have bought a lot of tractors 
from you and that the work of grading is going to start at 
once. It is just as much to your interest as mine to sell 
these lots. The sooner we get them sold, the sooner you 
will get your order for the tractors.” 

“That's right,” I said; ‘‘you can be sure that I will do 
everything in my power to help you.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Yerkes. “I know I can count 
on you.” 

He then took me into his private office and introduced 
me to the three important prospects. They were ordinary- 
looking, uninteresting, middle-aged business men. 

“T want you to meet Mr. Alexander Botts,” said Mr. 
Yerkes. ‘He is the representative of the Farmers’ Friend 
Tractor Company, and he has just sold me twenty ten-ton 
Earthworm tractors.” 

{[Note: As you can imagine, these words fell upon my 
ears with a most pleasing sound. The day before, Mr. 
Yerkes had spoken of only twelve, but now he had evidently 
changed his mind and was thinking of twenty.]| 

After we had shaken hands all around, Mr. Yerkes served 
us some refreshments out of his little trick electric refrig- 
erator, and we then went down and climbed into Mr. 
Yerkes’ car. 

It was a splendid eight-cylinder Italian creation, as fine 
as any I have ever seen. It must have cost at least ten 
thousand dollars, and it caused my esteem for the owner 
to mount even higher than ever. Mr. Yerkes is quite 
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evidently a man who considers that the 
best is none too good for him. 

We were soon rolling smoothly along 
through the Los Angeles traffic. Mr 
Yerkes sat at the wheel and beside him 
was one of the three prospects. The two 
others sat with me in the rear seat. The 
man beside me was a rather stolid German- 
looking person by the name of Joseph 
Schwartzberger. I at once engaged him 
in conversation and gave hirn a very good 
sales talk on Mr. Yerkes’ real-estate propo- 
sition. In doing this I was, of course, indi- 
rectly helping myself and the Earthworm 
Tractor Company; for, as Mr. Yerkes had 
pointed out, the sooner these lots were 
sold, the sooner we would get the 
order for the twenty tractors. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Schwartz- 
berger seemed very dumb and un- 
reasonable. He kept gazing at the 
scenery as we drove along and seemed 
to take very little interest in my 
glowing descriptions of the splendid 
development work which Mr. Yerkes 
was going todo. His mind kept wandering off 
the subject, and he kept talking about orange 
growing—which had nothing to do with the 
Bianca Beach development at all, as the ground 
there is too rough for orchards. Several times 
he asked me whether Earthworm tractors were 
any good for working in orchards. If I had let 
him ramble on, probably we would have talked 
about nothing but orange growing. However, each time he 
brought up the subject I very skillfully changed the discus- 
sion to the consideration of the new Bianca Beach five- 
hundred-thousand-dollar country club, the Pompeian baths 
or some other feature of Mr. Yerkes’ project. 

It took us about an hour to reach Bianca Beach, and 
here I got a very pleasant surprise. Mr. Yerkes had cer- 
tainly put on his selling drive in splendid fashion. For a 
quarter of a mile the main road was lined with rows of 
American flags, flapping bravely in the breeze. There were 
several dozen enormous billboards announcing the sale of 
lots in the new Bianca Beach development. And artisti- 
cally placed amid these billboards was a large tent contain- 
ing pictures and descriptive literature, and also a large 
plaster-of-Paris relief map of the project, showing Bianca 
Beach as it would look when completed. This map was a 
veritable work of art. The ocean was painted blue, the 
beach white and the hills green. And there were hundreds 
of little model houses stuck around amongst thousands of 
little artificial trees and shrubs. Just outside the tent was 
a large brass band of at least fifty pieces, which, as soon as 
we arrived, struck up The Star-Spangled Banner. 

There were a dozen or more salesmen and other assist- 
ants preparing for the crowds which were expected later. 
Mr. Yerkes spent ten or fifteen minutes checking up in his 
efficient businesslike way to make sure that al! arrange- 
ments had been attended to. Then he took the three im- 
portant prospects and myself for a short walk to see the 
principal points of interest in the future town. 

The property looked very much as Mr. Yerkes had de 
scribed it to me in the office. There was a beautiful wide 
beach washed by the blue waters of the Pacific Ocean 
Behind the beach the land was rough and hilly, rising 
irregularly toward the high mountains five or six miles 
away. The ground was sandy and covered with bushes and 
tough grass. 

The whole place had been surveyed and the proposed 
streets had been neatly marked with little white-painted 
wooden stakes. At the street corners were neat little signs 
with names such as Rose Lane, Desdemona Boulevard 
Nightingale Road, Delphinium Drive, and so on. I was 
interested to learn that Mr. Yerkes had selected these 
names himself—which shows that he has the soul of a poet 
as well as the mind of a business man 

There were also stakes showing the position of the five- 
hundred-thousand-dollar country club, the Pompeian swim 
ming pool and other features. 

As we looked around, Mr. Yerkes showed us the plans 
and pictures of the future improvements, and described 
them so vividly that I could almost see them rising up i 
all their beauty and grandeur from the sandy waste lands 
Mr. Yerkes must have been right when he said that I was 
evidently a man of imagination. The three important 
prospects, however, seemed to be very unresponsive, and 
this was particularly the case with Mr. Schwartzberger 
It took his dense intellect at least ten minutes to compre 
hend what Mr. Yerkes meant by the Pompeian swimming 
pool. Apparently Mr. Schwartzberger had never heard of 
Pompeii and missed entirely the significance of the word 


“ Pompeian.”’ Continued on Page 160 
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“‘And You Ought to See the Sta: 
diam at One of the Big Games,’ 
He Said. “Sixty Thousand Peo: 
ple Gone Crazy. It's —— Say, Do 
You Know Huw to 
Type?’ He Asked 

Abruptly 


ARVEY HARRIS languidly filled his pipe, rose from 
the small table and sauntered to the street door, 
absently paying for his orangeade as he passed the 

wicketed cashier’s desk. He paused in the doorway of the 
little shop, noting with quiet approval that the shady street 
had still preserved its Gothic respectability during his 
three months’ absence. Across from where he stood, a 
slender gray spire thrust its way upward through the trees, 
as though it were standing on tiptoe for a last glimpse of the 
setting sun. On both sides of the spire, and all along the 
far border of the street, were graystone buildings of a 
respectability equally Gothic. 

On the sidewalk near the buildings several groups of 
young mén were gathered in timid clusters, talking to 
one another with spasmodic animation and otherwise 
giving evidence that they were nervously trying to appear 
al ease. 

Young Mr. Harris glanced coldly at them, quickly crossed 
the street and brushed through the center of the nearest 
group. His manner was frankly rude, and in this rudeness 
he obviously found pleasure. Indeed, it might have been 
thought that his reason for crossing the street was solely 
for the purpose of walking offensively through an inoffen- 
sive gathering of young men of about his own age. 

There was apparently little difference between him and 
the young men—a man of forty would have classed them 
together as boys; and he might further have classed them 
as sons of well-to-do parents. Yet there was a difference 
which, though superficially slight, was generally regarded 
in the cornmunity as being a bridgeless chasm, and the 
evidence of this chasm was sartorially expressed. The 
timid young men wore, as emblems of timidity, small black 
caps no larger than saucers; with uniform regularity their 
shoes were black, and their trousers matched their coats. 

Young Mr. Harris’ trousers did not match his coat; 
below his brown tweed jacket his legs were voluminously 
and creamily white flanneled. As he walked, his flannels 
flapped, wrinkled, straightened themselves and flapped 
again, as though of their own volition; it might have been 


thought that his trousers were doing the walking and that 
his legs merely followed their lead. 

Possibly the wearers of the black caps considered this 
to be the case; they automatically gave way before him, 
not as boys before another boy, but as inferiors before a 
symbol of authority. And similarly, it was evident that 
he did not think of them as people—they were Black 
Caps placed in his way to be pleasantly awed and thrust 
aside. 

The thrusting aside was actual and physical. One mem- 
ber of the little group was negligent about yielding to the 
creamy trousers the room that was their due, and as a 
result he had the uncomfortable sensation of feeling Mr. 
Harris’ shoulder come into sharp contact with his own. 

“Sorry!” Mr. Harris said coldly, without turning his 
head, and he went briskly into the arched passageway 
immediately behind the group. 

So briskly businesslike was his manner that it might 
have been suspected of being merely a manner, though the 
Black Caps were as yet incapable of judging except by 
appearances—they were innocently above suspicion. 

Garvey Harris went into the nearest archway because he 
had to go somewhere; something within him demanded 
that he continue his air of being absorbed in the exclusive 
mysteries of his own caste, and in compliance with this 
demand he made use of the archway as a convenient means 
of rapidly disappearing from the view of unworthy spec- 
tators. 

The vaulted passage led him to a large courtyard; on all 
four sides it was inclosed by the sparsely ivied walls of the 
surrounding buildings. In these walls were openings, 
placed with agreeable irregularity; heavy wooden doors 
stood ajar, revealing shadowy entries; leaded windows of 
various sizes peered forth from beneath stone eyebrows, 
and oriel bays swelled gracefully into the court. 

Most of the windows were open, and from these Gothic 
orifices came sounds suggesting that their purpose in being 
open was not to ventilate but to dispose of the sounds by 
allowing them to escape into the courtyard. The effect 
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was that of a music store with every available phonograph 
playing a different record. 

Mr. Harris paused on the paved crosswalk. The sounds 
did not cause him to pause—a year’s experience had inured 
him to orchestral monstrosities. He paused because 
he could think of nothing to do next. Somewhat self- 
consciously he wandered down the walk, trying gallantly 
to keep up the appearance of jaunty exclusiveness. Ahead 
of him, in the sunny angle of the buildings, stood a solemn 
gathering of young men. Amply knickerbockered and 
blatantly at ease, they represented—to Mr. Harris—the 
epitome of effortless and desirable nonchalance. Their 
knickerbockers produced in him the emotions that he 
hoped his flannels had produced in the awe-struck bosoms 
of the Black Caps. 

As he walked forward he began dimly to perceive that 
he was caught in a trap. He did not wish to venture 
aimlessly into the proximity of these overlords, yet he was 
aware that this proximity could not be avoided. He was 
walking toward them and could not stop; if he stopped and 
went back he would seem ridiculous, and to seem ridiculous 
meant disaster. Sternly he went on. 

Coming nearer the formidable gathering, he saw that the 
two most nonchalant young men of the exquisitely non- 
chalant assembly were gravely spinning tops; the others 
conversed in confidential monotones. Mr. Harris now felt 
that his errandless advance was dangerously like an in- 
trusion. Desperately he sought in his mind for a reason- 
able excuse. The mere fact that the boys ahead of him 
wore golf knickers and that two of them seemed idly to 
enjoy the gentle exercise of top spinning filled him with 
panic. 

On his left the building bulged slightly in a small bay; 
the four windows of this bay stood open, the one nearest 
him displaying a pair of brown shoes supported by vio- 
lently wool-stockinged ankles. The position of the shoes 
indicated that their owner was lying flat on his back, 
probably on a window seat, and that for better convenience 
he had allowed his feet to extend where they would. And 
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the wool stockings plainly demonstrated that they were 
an adjunct of knickers; yet Mr. Harris rejoiced at the 
sight of them—he was saved. 

He joyfully cut across the grass, showing the top spinners 
that he had a definite mission. 

“Hey, Stan Parr!’’ he called out. 

The shoes waggled and withdrew, and simultaneously the 
upper portions of a smooth-haired young man appeared. 

“"Lo, Garv!” he said, sleepily extending his arm for a 
handshake. ‘‘When did you get back?” 

“Got in from the shore ’bout three hours ago. Have a 
good summer?” 

“No, thanks; just had one,” Mr. Parr said, evidently 
according to formula. “Say, Garv, there’s something you 
might do for me. It’s not much to do, really, but it would 
help me out a lot, and ——” 

“It isn’t anything like what you got me into at the 
country club at home last Fourth o’ July, is it?” Garvey 
said uneasily. ‘‘That girl you got me to cut in on and I 
never got away from for three ——”’ 

“Not at all! This really isn’t a favor to me; it’s a favor 
to you. You see, I drove on from home all alone—that is, 
nearly all alone. Now what I’m willing to let you do is 
this: I’m willing to let you ——” 

“‘T bet you're going to lay me an egg!”’ Garvey said with 
calm pessimism. “I haven’t any idea what you're willing 
to let me do, but I know whatever it is, it’s terrible.” 

His scant respect for a member of the knicker-wearing 
caste can be explained by the fact that he had been ac- 
quainted with this particular overlord ever since both of 
them had first worn knickers as a prelude to long trousers. 
Golf knickers therefore ceased to be insignia of aristoc- 
racy and became merely the clothing of a friend. 

“T’ll bet it’s terrible,” he repeated. ‘“‘But tell me what 
it is. I might do it—I’m just that simple.” 

Mr. Parr, thus encouraged to proceed with his request, 
rested his chin thoughtfully on the window sill. 

“This is the dope,” he said: “I picked up a couple of 
girls when I was driving down here today, and I’m going 
to let you go with us and take one of ’em to the movies. 
That’s what I’m willing to do for you.” 

“Do I get my choice?”’ Garvey asked shrewdly. ‘Can 
I choose which girl I take?” 

‘“‘No,” his friend said firmly. ‘‘ Nothing doing. They’re 
both plenty cute and you're lucky to get a look at either.” 

“‘Where did you pick ’em up—Jersey City?” 

“IT did not. It was on a detour, about a hundred and 
fifty miles from here. They stepped right out in front of 
my car and swung their knap- 
sacks at me.” 

“‘Knapsacks?”” Mr. Harris 
said quickly. ‘‘Knapsacks 
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mean hitch-hikers, and hitch-hikers mean big fat girls in 
pants. I’ve seen ’em! I’ve seen enough hitch-hikers to 
know that much. They haven’t got ‘It.’ I’ve seen ——”’ 

Stanley Parr allowed him to go on with his discourse 
concerning the general obesity and lack of magnetic ap- 
peal of hitch-hikers, but after a time he raised his chin 
from the window sill and smiled at his friend. It was a 
world-old smile, knowingly jocose; then his expression 
changed to one of offhand politeness. 

“Of course, if you feel that way about it, Garv, why, all 
right,” he said. “‘These are pretty nutsy babes and I can 
get anybody to take care of either one of them for me. 
Anybody’d be glad to, once they saw these two. Jerry and 
I are taking them to dinner, and after dinner he’s got to 
go up to New York. So I thought maybe you'd like to 
take his place with one of the girls for the movies.” 

Garvey saw that it was time to abandon the humorous 
vein derogatory to the probable contours and personalities 
of his friend’s guests. 

“Jerry Clark? Your room mate?” he said. “‘ What’s he 
have to go away for, his first night back? Why can’t he 
go to the movies?” 

“He’s got to go up to New York to see his family; 
they’re just getting back from Europe and the boat lands 
this evening.” 

“Can’t he wait till tomorrow?” 

“He says not. But I can easily get someone to take 
care of Elise, if you'd rather not. I can ——” 

“Wait a minute. I didn’t say I wouldn’t take her to 
the movies; I was just thinking about it.” 

“Go ahead,” said Stanley. ‘“‘But don’t get exhausted 
and don’t take too long. If you’re not going to do it I 
want to know so I can get somebody else.” 

“Well, you know I'd like to, Stan—you know I would. 
But ——— What did you say her name was?” 

“Elise; the other one’s Zula. Will you do it or 

“*What—what kind of girls are they? I mean, what are 
they like?” 

“They’re plenty fancy, all right. They’ve been working 
up in Maine this summer, and now they’re trying to get 
to Florida. Are you going to 
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“But what sort of work?” 

“They were waitresses, Zula said,”’ Stanley explained 
patiently. ‘“‘They’re nice snappy girls; you're not getting 
sucked in. Just let me know one way or another.” 

“You don’t think it would look—look queer if I did take 
her to the movies?” 

“Queer?” Stanley said coldly. 

“Yes; I mean, would it be running it out or something?” 

“Running it out?” Mr. Parr’s voice became openly 
censorious. “‘What are you doing that you have to be 
afraid of running it out? Look at Jerry—he wants to be 
president of the club, and he’s going to get it too; and he 
has a good chance at one of the class offices. And I don’t 
think he’d mind two or three other little things that might 
come his way if he’s careful. Look at him! And he’s glad 
of the chance to take Elise to dinner.” ; 

“Yes, I know,” Garvey said, flushing. ‘“‘But you two 
are—well, you're both sort of settled; you can do pretty 
near what you like. I mean, nothing can really happen to 
you. But the way it is with me, why, I can't tell what 
might happen; nobody in my class knows what-~well, 
none of us knows what is going to turn up. You know how 
it was with you, maybe, this time last year. You—you 
know what I mean.” He writhed, inwardly cursing the 
system that put off the agony of club elections till the 
middle of the second year. Mr. Parr easily divined his 
thoughts. 

“You've got nothing to worry about,” the knickered 
young man said reassuringly. “‘You stand pretty high 
down at our place; just keep your head and don’t do 
anything to queer yourself. Don’t ‘ 

“That's what I mean, Stan. I know it’s all right to 
have girls down to games and the Prom, and maybe a few 
week-ends. But this way, in the middle of the week, and 
a couple of waitresses, wouldn't it look like I was running 
it out?” 

“You forget it!’’ Stanley said heartily. “Even if some- 
body did think that, you wouldn't have to worry. It’s 
four months till club elections, and all the boys at our club 
are strong for you. Of course, I can’t say it’s a certain 

(Continued on Page i117) 
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OL. STONEWALL JACKSON BUTT 
was cooling his heels in the Canal Zone 
in April; 1917. He was an undersized 
officer with all the truculence of a terrier, having 
entered West Point some thirty years 
before by a scant half inch. After 
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we'll deploy and engage the whole Barleycorn 
army in detail.”” The colonel was proud of his 
repartee. Trust the old army lingo to match 
any seafaring gab! 

“Righto,” said Butt, Jr. “My 
ship’s bound for the Asiatic Station 





achieving his colonelcy he had taken 
up sideburns of a whitish texture, 
and they conferred upon him the dis- 
tinction of a finely bred Sealyham 
terrier 

In 1903, on the Island of Lu- 
zon, a Moro had thrown a bolo at 
him and cocked one eye for him. 
This lent the colonel one utterly 
doggy side— which he chiefly turned 
at naval officers. His apathy toward 
seafaring men was the result of a 
youth spent in the household of an 
ancient family of military tradition, 
where it was dinned into his ears 
that failure to grow would inevitably 
result in his attending the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
He had made the necessary West 
Point height through terror lest he 
be confined at Annapolis, a place 
seemingly designed to school dwarfs 
for duties in the. cramped spaces 
aboard a man-o’-war. 

There were two things rankling in 
Colonel Butt’s heart as he cooled his 
heels in Colon some two weeks after 
America’s active interest in Euro- 
pean army matters: Chiefly, there 
was a deep mortification of pride be- 
cause his colleagues at Washington 
had declined to recall him for service 
in France. Secondly, it galled him 
to realize that Stonewall Jackson 
Butt, Jr., was an officer in the United 
States Navy 

The colonel might have been even 
more deeply mortified to have over- 
heard Butt, Jr., in the wardroom of 
the United States Naval Collier 
O'Leary, explain his father’s failure 
to be among the first officers to go. 

‘My father,” he said, “is a Bay- 
ardist —a fellow who believes in lead- 
ing his troops. If he were sent to 
France, his bloody pugnacity would 
result in his being made a major 
general. But regardless of rank, he 
would lead the first wave of any op- 
eration he might be supposed to di- 
rect. This would result in his death. 
But the War Department believes 
that the only bad major general is 
a dead major general. Obviously, it 
will keep him at Panama for the du- 
ration.” 

Lieutenant Butt, junior grade, 
United States Navy, came ashore at 





for a two-year hitch in hell. I want 
to be poured on her tonight, full 
and by.” 

“You dislike going to the Asiatic 
Station?” the colonel asked the lieu- 
tenant, keenly watching that Saint 
John face. 

“‘I’d rather be scuttled in forty 
fathom,” the sailor said bitterly; 
cruelly adding: “‘ After all, one of us 
ought to be in this war, father.”’ 

“Tt is the very question I wish to 
discuss with you,” the colonel said, 
and lapsed into unbroken silence 
until they presently came toa striped 
awning jutting from a plaster wall. 
Beneath the awning were iron tables 
and the uncomfortable little chairs 
that drinkers must occupy in foreign 
countries. 

The colonel raised his watered 
cognac and the lieutenant blew the 
froth from his brew. 

“Army,” said the naval officer, 
raising his glass. 

“‘And Navy forever!” the army 
officer countered, clinking rims. 
They drank down deep. Lieutenant 
Butt caught the waiter. 

“‘Stand by for boarders,” he said. 

“Reload ’em,”’ said Colonel Butt. 
They smiled at each other. 

“*Stonewall,”’ said the colonel to 
his son, half an hour later, as they 
were throwing in a third Grand Mar- 
nier for ballast, the Pernod armor 
plate being fitted tightly to their ribs, 
“‘there is a very lovely girl stopping 
here with her father.” 

The lieutenant was silent. He re- 
membered that his father used his 
given name only on portentous oc- 
casions. 

“She is,”’ said the colonel, ‘‘of a 
most distinguished Middle-Western 
family.” 

The lieutenant preserved his si- 
lence. He had been taught at Ban- 
croft Hall to make no important 
strategic dispositions until the en- 
emy gave a hint of his mission. 
That his father regarded any Middle- 
Western family as distinguished was 
odd for one who considered all things 
west of the Shenandoah Valley as 
unworthy of any distinction what- 
soever. 

“Above all,” said the colonel, 








Panama in May, 1917, his ship being 
en route to Guam for a two-year 
cruise on the Asiatic Station. 

‘How are you, lieutenant?” asked the colonel, accept- 
ing the naval officer’s salute from his doggy side. 

“Shipshape,” said Lieutenant Butt, smiling pleasantly 
and taking the other side. 

The colonel was astonished to find the lad the hand- 
somest Butt in al! the annals of the house. His four years 
at Annapolis had filled him out and his face was that of 
the young Saint John. In the service a handsome son is 
a distinct asset. The colonel relaxed the Sealyham look 
and began to be charming. 

“Shall we go drink, to each other’s health?” said the 
colonel, who rarely began drinking before sundown. 

“The old swab,” thought Lieutenant Butt affection- 
ately, ‘‘must be getting a little rummy.” He had been 
told years before at Annapolis that army officers drank 
themselves into retirement when inevitably they per- 
ceived the folly of their careers. 

The colonel was busy thinking up ways to be kind to his 
son. Colonel Butt thought the surest road to his trust lay 
through the neck of a bottle, since he believed navy 
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men to be sots once the full disaster of a life at sea broke 
upon them. 

“‘Let’s go,”’ said the colonel, “‘to the Panama side and 
have a glass of Pernod fils. I know a café where they make 
a beautiful absinth frappé.”’ 

“Absinth in the morning?” thought the naval officer. 
Yes, it must be true that colonels were rummies. But he did 
not wish to offend the old gentleman. He spoke politely: 

“Don’t you think it would be better to lay a keel of 
Pilsener first? Then we can fit her with the Pernod armor 
plate and toss a few brandies down the hatch for ballast. 
You used to stow away the brandy, I recall.” 

With difficulty, the colonel overcame his disgust for 
nautical metaphors. He was an abstemious man, drinking 
only a little brandy and water before and after meals. His 
son’s ready willingness to acquire a stinko bun at noon 
smacked of a navy man’s two hours’ liberty ashore from 
a cruiser. 

“Oh,” said the colonel with terrific bonhomie, “we'll 
just feel out the enemy before we issue rations. After that 


boldly unmasking his true disposi- 
tion, “‘her father is a member of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs.”’ 

This was tantamount to revealing the left flank, and the 
naval officer immediately changed his course. “The Naval 
Affairs Committee?” He looked his father over shrewdly. 
“Where is she, you say?” 

“Her father,” the colonel said, ‘‘usually brings her here 
at noon. He is very fond of a sweet red Spanish wine they 
sell here. Marquis de Riscal I think it is called. That is 
why I brought you here.” 

“‘Ask the waiter,’’ he requested his father, “if he has 
any chewing gum or cloves—and let’s not have that onion 
soup.” 

The colonel knew the Spanish word for cloves, and he 
changed the soup to consommé Madrilene. 

“‘ After all,”’ said the army officer, showing his doggy side 
in the warmth of the ballast he had taken aboard, “‘a naval 
officer’s wife does not matter. He grows to love her and is 
afforded the pleasure of her company half his days. If he 
dislikes her, he is away at sea and free of her half his time. 
It is fifty-fifty either way a navy man may take it.’”” The 
colonel laughed. 















The naval horizon 
was clouding up. Visi- 
bility waslow. Colo- 
nel Butt changed his 
attack. ‘‘When I mar- 
ried your mother,” he 
said, “I had only your 
interests at heart. I 
had my whole military 
career before me, but 
her father was one of 
the original stock- 
holders of the Pullman 
Company and I had to 
think of the future of 
my child.” 

‘“*IT know,’’ said 
Lieutenant Butt with 
some bitterness. 
“‘That’s why my class 
at Annapolis always 
refers to me as 
Gawdge. I’d wake 
up as a plebe to find 
fifty pairs of boots 
standing outside my 
door.” 

The colonel was 
hardly sympathetic. 
‘“‘The girl I have 
chosen for you,” he 
said, ‘“‘is charming, and her father is not bad for 
a congressman. He has immense political power. 
If you marry his daughter, you have only to keep 
sober and refrain from striking your admirals when 
you are drunken, to become an admiral yourself some day; 
whereas I married solely for your welfare and am still a 
colonel.” 

Lieutenant Butt reflected: “The girl might not have 
me.” 

‘The young lady is exactly your height,” responded his 
father immediately. 

“If I thought,” said the younger man, his handsome 
dark eyes narrowing and his clean jaw squaring nautically, 
‘that it would really be possible for her to get me duty 
on one of the destroyer patrols with Sims, I’d marry a pitu- 
itary monster, congressman father and all.” 

“I’m sure she will,” the colo- 
nel said. 


1 Lf / fluffing his white cap cover jauntily, “I 
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The Colonel Sprang to His Feet and Clicked His Heels; fora 
Large Man and a Lovely Giri Had Entered the Cafe 
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“No, father,” Lieutenant Butt said patron- 
izingly. ‘‘When women marry naval officers 
for love, they keep ’em at home the first cruise. 
After that, they keep ’em at sea.” 

“Sometimes I think you are too stupid even 
for the naval service,” Colonel Butt exploded 
instantly. 

“You forget yourself,”” the Annapolis man said angrily. 
“Tt is a pity West Point deprives a man of his manners.” 

The father bowed an apology in some heat. ‘‘ The young 
woman would dearly love to spend the war years in Paris. 
Can you not see her cheering up the wounded French 
officers, happy that her husband is commanding one of the 
patrol boats operating out of Brest?” 

The colonel sprang to his feet and clicked 
his heels; for a large man and a lovely girl had 
entered the café. The large man wore a sleazy 
linen suit that bagged over a statesmanlike 
belly festooned in watch charms of secret 
orders. Behind the man walked a girl in pink 
organdie—a fairly young and large-calved girl 
who seemed to propel and control the man 
ahead of her by waves of a Hertzian vitality. 
She smiled for the colonel’s bow, exposing 
strong teeth and large snapping blue eyes. 
The eyes rested finally upon the lineaments 
of the young Saint John. 

“The lady is here,” said Colonel Butt. ‘I 
should be happy to beg the pleasure of an in- 
troduction.” 

Lieutenant Butt was inspecting the girl, 
who now sat three tables away and facing him. 

“The old hulk’s a water-logged windjam- 
mer” he said. ‘“‘But she’s as pretty as a 
racing ketch.” 

**You’ll be bound for Admiral Sims’ divi- 
sion,” the colonel coaxed, ‘“‘the day after 
your marriage.” 

““She’s the kind,” said Lieutenant 

Butt, “that you make love to without 

any thought of marriage.”” He spoke ad- 

miringly, as if directly to the object of 
criticism. 

Hisfatherrose. ‘‘I shall ask the honor 

of presenting you,” said Colonel Butt. 

‘*Please ask her to forgive the impetu- 

\ ousness,”’ his son said, his eyes speaking 

whole logarithm tables to her across the 

/ tables. The colonel walked over to the 

/ other table and briefly was back again. 





“‘T said you were timid,” he explained. 


“The truth is,’’ exclaimed the son, 
don’t know how to thank you, father.” 
He was simulating a fresh natural ti- 
midity. ‘‘And I am keel-hauled if I see 
where you expect to haul up on this ma- 
neuver,” 








The Millionth American Had Arrived to Settie That 
Old Score With Lafayette. They Would Presentiy Pay 
it and Open New Accounts With Half His Descendants 


Colonel Butt revealed the ultimate mission of a perfect 
campaign. ‘‘She will never rest,” he said, taking his son's 
arm and starting him for the enemy, “ until her distinguished 
father-in-law, the major general, is commanding his own 
division in France.” 

“Particularly,” said Lieutenant Butt, hanging back and 
blushing like a bugler at retreat, ‘if presently there is an 
heir to the Butt tradition.” 

“There has been a Butt to lead a charge in every war in 
our history,” said the colonel, advancing 

The two officers arrived. “‘My son,”’ exclaimed Colonel 
Butt proudly, ‘‘I am presenting you to the man we call 
the Savior of the American Navy.” The lieutenant bowed 
low to the large man in linen. “‘ And this, Miss Wanda,”’ the 
colonel said, twinkling, ‘‘is the most timid sailor that was 
ever shipped away to long exile at Guam.” 

“Guam?” said the Savior of the American Navy 
“‘Good Lord! Where’s that?” He was displeased. ‘I say, 
let the English police their own possessions.” 

“I wondered who you were when father inspected your 
ship this morning,”’ said Miss Wanda, devil may care in 
the large blue eyes. 

“I was trying to get your eye,’’ the lieutenant retaliated 
impishly. ‘‘But we of the Navy have so much respect for 
your father that we were all on our best behavior this 
morning.” 

“Did you think it was funny for me to make the inspec- 
tion with him?” she asked, grinning devilishly. ‘‘ You 
seemed sort of snippy when I knocked over that range 
finder and broke the prism.” 

“You already had the range on me and had smashed 
more than a prism,” the naval lieutenant, suddenly abar 
doning his timidity, declared with forthright bluntness 

“You sailors!”’ said Miss Wanda, enjoying Lieutenant 
Butt’s cavalier dismissal of an incident that would occasion 
the filing of fourteen separate requisition sheets 

“‘ After all,” said Butt, Jr., ‘‘ Venus rose from the sea, 
you know.” 

The congressman took a paternal hand. ‘Never trust 
a navy man,” he said, laughing with sardonic implication 
and slapping the young man on the back 

“Why not!” said Lieutenant Butt, j. g., U.S. N., with 
Virginia’s own darling manners. ‘‘We navy men trust 
our statesmen.”’ He reeked with simple patriotism, and 
Colonel Butt looked at his son with a gathering admira- 
tion. 

The lieutenant had turned back to Miss Wanda. “‘ You 
and I,” he was saying, ‘“‘must go over the old fort in the 
moonlight. We'll drag the two heroes along.” He indi- 
cated army duck with breasted ribbons and sleazy linen 


Continued on Page 96 
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THE FAST MRS. GRUND 


East to college I weighed one hundred and fifty- 

one pounds, which was not then considered too 
fat because I was solid; I wore black cotton stockings, 
high tan shoes, a starched shirt waist, a high-sitting 
hat of brown felt, a species of Merry Widow, with four 
hatpins transfixing it and cruelly tweaking strands of 
long hair; | wore what was known as a strictly tailored 
suit with buckram over the bust, a gored skirt to the 
insteps so stiff and ungiving that it made me look as 
though I were on wheels. 

We girls of the Student Government Association ex- 
pelled a German gir! for having a bottle of beer in her 
locker. We girls would have nothing whatsoever to do 
with a fast young man who came to 
prom who distinctly had liquor on his 
breath. Smoking was worse than drink- 
ing. To drink was like not going to 
church; to smoke was like being an 
atheist. I remember a daring girl who 
had lit a cigarette which had been part 
of the properties of a class play and took 
a couple of puffs before throwing it 
away. 

Though she did so in the presence 
of only a few trusted friends the story 
got around and I remember how the 
president of the Y. W. C. A. and the 
president of the Student Government 
Association investigated, ferreting out 
the facts, hoping against hope that it 
wasn’t true. 

We were so modest that when we un- 
dressed for bed at night we began by 
putting our nightgowns over our clothes, 
and then undressed beneath them. As 
for paint, powder and rouge, I think we 
had hardly heard of them. I remember 
hearing how some aged ‘English actress 
had had her face enameled, and I al- 
ways imagined her as having tinted 
porcelain on her face as on a bathtub. 

Ve were a little queasy about going 
to college because it put off our chances 
of marriage until we were twenty-two, 
which was dangerously oid to be still single. Many mothers 
sent their daughters for only one or two years so as not 
to run this risk. Many girls came to college engaged al- 
ready, bringing huge photographs of the iron-jawed ear- 
nest young man—the kind specially admired then—in 
silver frames; and in this connection I remember that our 
discussion of morals seemed to be confined to whether or 
not we believed in long engagements. Some maintained 
that four or five years was long enough. And sometimes 
we would argue about whether or not a girl should rat her 
hair. 

Hair, that was the holy thing! You would no more snip at 
it or cut a few strands or experiment with it than you would 
chew tobacco. In 1912 a devil of a girl I heard of cut her- 
self a few bangs. We thought it looked too disgustingly 
tough for words. 

Now of course in those days a few stood out from this 
throng. There was here and there a girl who would oc- 
casionally say ‘“‘damn it” or take a few puffs of a ciga- 
rette on a dare. 


Be: years ago when I was on my way 


Just to Conform to Convention 


BY today, in some circles, instead of its being the 
thing to be so sweetly angelic and ladylike if you area 
woman, and so grimly a stern splendid nondrinking, non- 
smeking he man, if you are a man, you must now be just 


the opposite. It is now the convention in these groups to 
be dissipated. In fact it is beginning to be quite a burden. 
People who are not naturally souses at all, but who would 
prefer to be sober, find themselves drinking quite a good 
deal every day. 

{n fact many men and women, just to be polite and do 
the correct thing in their particular circle, are being forced 
to take their daily dose of chemical in the form of cock- 
tails, highbalis and so on, and are trying to be resigned as 
they go down the years to chronic dyspepsia and ever- 
increasing bay windows. In fact some of us begin to think 
wistfully of the old days when you could have a plain 
dinner with friends and not imagine that everybody was 
cross, that everybody felt unequal to the social situation 
if he did not have enough cocktails to make him holler. 


By Brenda Ueland 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. WESTON TAYLOR 


It is One of Those Typicai 
Places Where the Waiter 
Has His Thumb in the Soup. 
To Get In, You Pass 
Through a Dank Base: 
ment and Get a Glimpse 
of a Moistiy Odoriferous 
Kitchen With Dirty:Looking 
Men in It 


Now I used to be very conventional and smoked and 
drank my share conscientiously. For years I worked hard 
to be a good example of flaming youth and the younger 
generation—kept at it all the time. But unfortunately the 
circumstances of my life changed so that I had to be out 
of bed before nine-thirty in the morning and able to 
read something harder than the month’s novel. It was 
agony at first. At last, after a long, long time, I dis- 
covered that if you stop smoking and drinking and take 
plenty of exercise, it isn’t hard to get up in the morning 
at all; in fact you can’t sleep after eight if you try; 
and also that a certain amount of mental work and 
physical effort doesn’t hurt at all. Moreover, I felt so 
much more brisk. My legs no longer felt like boiled 
macaroni for lack of stiffening power in the knees. I began 
to jump around, up stairs and down, quite eagerly. 

So I decided to give up smoking and drinking. But it 
was terribly hard. Not because of the difficulty of re- 
fraining—because soon you feel so lively, good-natured, 
handsome and hopeful that the old groggy state is intol- 
erable—but because you are going straight against the 
convention of the crowd and everybody in it is shocked at 
you and indignant. 


For example, now when I am invited to a party, 
there is a terrible struggle between my desire to stay 
on the wagon and continue to feel well and lively, and 
my dread of how shocked and annoyed everybody at 
the party will be. How they will look at me and ask 
questions and have quiet contemptuous thoughts about 
people who don’t drink; how I must be a prohibition- 
ist or a prude or a pathophobe or a faddist or a hypo- 
chondriac or a hick. Before the party I give myself 
treatments to have the consummate courage to refuse 
the drinks. How I concentrate, hold the thought! 
With what dynamic mentation I visualize myself say- 

ing as the cocktails are passed, ‘‘ No, thanks. Don’t 
drink.” 

But when I get there—I lose my nerve. Some- 
times I take one and then sleight-of-hand it on to 
some unobserved table, where sooner or later some- 
one else will quietly slip it in in a deft noiseless way. 

Often I arrange to arrive late, be- 
cause if you arrive after everybody 
has been anesthetized, they don’t 
notice what you do. Sometimes, with 
less conventional people who are not 
such absolute sticklers for dissipa- 
tion, I plead that I am on the water 
wagon, trying to give the impression 
that one drink will put the greased 
skids under me and land me in a 
sanitarium. 


The Missing Drink 


OMETIMES, when I give a party 

myself, this is what Ido —— Of 
course I always have plenty to drink. 
Some of us are much more generous 
about wanting other people to drink 
and enjoy themselves than they are 
about letting us refuse and escape 
dyspepsia—of this I will speak later. 
But at my own parties this is what I 
do —— And incidentally I once con- 
fessed it to a woman with serious 
kidney trouble and she admitted that 
she did the same. I make alk the 
cocktails in such a way that they are 
the color of orange juice. Then when 
they are passed I see to it that, as 
though by accident, one glass is lack- 
ing. This gives me a chance to go to 
the kitchen and return with plain 
orange juice in my glass—incidentally 
a very good drink before dinner. And 
so we all make merry. 

I know this is taking a mean ad- 
vantage, because it means that I do 
not,eat too much dinner as the drink- 
ers do; that after dinner my knees do 
not ache with fatigue when I climb 
stairs; that I am as bright and smil- 
ing and wide-awake as ever, while the 
other poor devils, to overcome the 
dying of their drinks after dinner, 
have to keep drinking until the end 

of the evening and then go home to a sickish sleep and a 
following day or two of lassitude. 

Now a few years ago things weren’t so bad in these social 
circles. You did not have to drink to prove that you were a 
socially attractive person who knew how to behave in any 
circle no matter how elegant and sophisticated; and if 
you did not drink you were not immediately placed in the 
category of a sour aunt. 

Sometimes New York people think that they are the 
only sufferers from cocktails. But this isn’t so. A New 
York man who gives dignified dinner parties three nights 
a week and goes to other dignified dinner parties the other 
four nights, told me that just from the drinking that he is 
absolutely compelled to do as a matter of good form he is 
thirty pounds overweight and has bad insomnia and poor 
digestion and cannot get out of a chair quickly without 
getting winded. What makes him particularly gloomy is 
that there seems to be no chance of rescue, of going on the 
wagon and ever feeling really well again. For example, he 
went out to the West on business and he thought that here 
would be a good chance to go absolutely on the wagon, to 
lose weight, to exercise, to experience again that clear 
energetic feeling of ten or fifteen years ago. 


























The first night in Kansas City he went to dine with a 
nice wholesome young couple, the children of old friends. 
Well, he was looking forward to it. He would walk seven 
miles that afternoon and so get some exercise, for there is 
not much incentive to exercise if you are going to spoil all 
the benefits of it with an evening of drinking. Then he 
would have dinner with these healthy, unalcoholic young 
people of the Middle West. It would be so easy and 
natural. Why, it would be like the old days in St. Paul 
where he was brought up, when people could talk together 
just as friendly and sociable, even if they hadn’t had a 
drink for months. But when he got there—of course they 
had cocktails, highballs, champagne—especially for him, 
they explained. The real stuff, too, they explained; whisky 
that had come straight from England “off a boat,’ and 
rum that a friend had brought straight from Cuba “off a 
boat.”” And so he had to drink his usual ration. 

And not only in Kansas, but that was the way it was in 
Minneapolis, Denver and San Francisco. There was, it is 
true, one couple in Minneapolis, his cousins, very young 
and so very hard up that they couldn’t invite him to 
dinner since to them he was a great, rich, sophisticated 
man from New York. They had just built a tiny house 
and had two small children and no maid. ‘Of course,” 
the girl said sadly, ‘“‘I suppose we could have taken a third 
mortgage on the house and bought a bottle of gin ——”’ 


Formula for a ‘‘Good Time”’ 


OW some people worry about all this dissipation and 
see in it an analogy to the fall of the Roman Empire. 
But really it is just a fashion in some social circles; it is 
just the thing, like the latest kind of department-store 
jewelry. I think you can tell this if you will study the 
party behavior of people you have known a long time. 
For example, I went to a party of people whom I had 
once known very well fifteen or sixteen years ago. To my 
surprise all those who had been sternly circumspect, 
prudish in the old days, who had always been careful to 
behave in the way that was considered the correct thing 
well, these, I observed, now strove to conduct themselves 
as though Cecil B. de Mille were turning the crank on one 
of his famous road-house scenes depicting the dreadful 


younger generation. That is to say, women who used to 
be the kind who were always sewing on hope chests, who 
were saving their lips for the one and only man— well, these 
had all acquired the new manner in these crowds, which 
is this: As soon as you arrive, a good deal of general kissing 
with wisecracks and cries for cigarettes. At the appearance 
of the cocktail shaker make a great clamor. Never try 
to convey a thought such as “Fine day today,” or “I like 
warm weather.”’ No, the way you do it is, don’t make any 
remark at all, but every exclamation or disjointed word 
that comes out of your mouth, yell it: ““Ouch!” “Hey!” 
“Boy!” or “Mama!” Or if a caviar canapé slips as 
you pick it up or you spill a little of your cocktail, yell 
with all concentrated lung-force “Wack!” or “‘Wow!”’ 
And keep laughing. Laugh as shrilly as you can with high 
falsetto laughter; and if you should happen to make a 
complete sentence, make a crescendo scream of it, ending 
in shrieks of laughter, such as “‘The doctor says she has 
DIABETES HAHA Hahzhahahahah!” 

Now at this same party there was a woman who years 
before had galvanized the whole city by her shocking 
conduct; a handsome reckless giz! she had been, who had 
smoked, swore, believed in woman suffrage, ran away to 
go on the stage, married a count, 2ivorced him; a girl who, 
in the days when it was conventional to be sweet and 
womanly, had horrified us all. Well, now at the party, this 
one would not drink or smoke cz holler or sing close 
harmony or look arch at some solid husband whom she 
had known for twenty years. Again she shocked us by 
breaking a convention. She caused more talk than she 
ever had in her life. 

The convention of smoking, for example, is extremely 
rigorous at these parties as far as women are concerned. 
They are not so hard on men in this respect; quite a few 
men now have given up smoking. 

But a woman—she must light up whenever the cigarettes 
are offéred, and the more she hates it the more pains she 
must take to do it with an air, to tap the cigarette osten- 
tatiously on the back of the hand before lighting, to handle 
it in the blasé way and flick off the ashes at arm’s length as 
the vaudeville actresses did years ago when they imper- 
sonated Piccadilly chappies in top hats and extra-size eve- 
ning trousers. In fact, to be a gentle matron is now so 
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taboo that many women who love their husbands and 
would not change for anything and who love home life and 
going to bed early, have become seriously saddled with the 
cigarette habit in order to keep up an appearance of fastness. 

I know one of these. She was brought up by an iron- 
willed mother to be so ladylike that it is now a habit that 
she cannot dislodge. Well, to counteract the old-fashioned 
ladylikeness, she is actually smoking herself to death, about 
four packages a day. Cigarette is lighted from cigarette; 
there is one between her fingers every second. Incidentally, 
this is a great hampering to action and to doing anything 
else, as you can see for yourself by holding a pencil be- 
tween index and third fingers every second of your life 
except when asleep. Her blood count is low, her blood 
pressure high. 


lf You are Really Good at Bluffing 


OCTORS order her to give up smoking. She tries to des- 
perately, going on fasts, to sanitaria, and taking frantic 
measures, such as having only one cigarette in the house at 
a time, which did not work, either, but just seriously ex- 
haus*ed her servant, who was walking to the village and 
back all day and half the night; it would have been inter- 
esting if she had worn a pedometer. Anyway this ladylike 
person cannot stop smoking. The reason is a deep-seated 
psychological one, I believe. It is not entirely that she 
craves the drug, nicotine, I am sure. She smokes to coun- 
teract an out-of-style gentle personality so that she will be 
dissipated enough to be acceptable in her circle. When she 
comes into a room her voice is so sweet, her face so angelic, 
her lips so tender, her manner so shrinking and sweet 
why, no one would respect her for a minute unless she 
kept dragging at cigarettes like an apache or a gunman or 
a fast gambling countess on the Riviera 
In fact, things have gone so far that this is beginning to 
happen: Many women, those in the social vanguard, to 
keep up appearances drink and smoke, but to keep health 
and looks and figures they fake a good deal of it, such as 
using denicotinized cigarettes at the end of foot-long hold- 
ers so as to get the minimum of the stuff in their lungs, and 
pretending to drink much more than they do and then by 
(Continued on Page 165 





Her Fame and Distinction Have Become Reaily Remarkable. People Who 
Visit Paris are Gratified if She Doesn't Snoot Them 
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“‘Sham:-poo! Tonic Too! Bar:ber, Bah! How's the Razor? How’s the Razor? Tip, Tip, Hurrah! Hot Towle!’’ 


HAT I got against this college base- 

ball, folks, is the class of patrons. 

Oh, they are very good, some ways, 
and they come in the gate and put down their 
quarter, but are they got the true sporting 
spirit? No, they ain't. They got this college spirit, and 
that’s something else again, as I hope to tell you. They will 
give you a loud cheer and a Brecky-Co-ax-Co-ax-Co-ax, but 
it don’t mean a thing. I found that out. Now, on the lots 
a patron will maybe come in under the fence, but when he 
is in he declares himself, and you can bank on him that he is 
loyal to his team, even if he never throws a bottle. 

I know, folks. I been managing ball teams around New 
York for twenty-two years and I also been in the college 
league. Give me the lots. Yes, yes, I’m crabbing. Wouldn't 
you, if you got the deal I got that time I played the New 
Havens? 

Them days I had the All-Collegians. Thinking of it now, 
it was odd | called my boys the All-Collegians even before 
I put them in the college league. We played Sunday ball 
down at Kit Carson’s Park over on the West Side by the 
Centrai tracks. Say, did we ever get your quarter? Well, 
you seen a ball game. 

I don’t think I ever had a nicer set of boys than the 
All-Collegians. We took some ball teams, what I mean. 
We took the Emeralds that used to play up at the old 
Protec, and we took the Murray Hills—yes, and the West 
New Yorks, Hussey’s Ridgewoods, the Cuban X and the 
Philadelphia Giants. We were never took on our home 
grounds only twice that I can remember of, and once it was 
by one of them colored teams, and that’s no disgrace. Say, 
I will pick a pint of blackberries off the lots and I will stack 
them up against any team in any league, and -——_ But 
what's the use of crabbing? I’m not weeping about the one 
game we tossed away to our colored friends. But the other 
one—say, folks, did I ever tell you about when we 
were in the college league? 

Yes, I had sore ball players. Patsy Finn caught 
for me for fourteen years. He went off then for a 
tryout in the big time, and I was certainly sorry 
to lose him, being he was a well-seasoned man; 
he was near forty when I first got him. He didn’t 
quite make the grade in the big time and they 
farmed him out to the Tri-State. They said, 

“With another year experience ——”’ Oh, my! 

Well, Patsy wore the wind pudding. Pitching to 
him was George Cash and Rimmon Rock, accord- 
ing as to which was in condition for duty. You 
often notice how two pitchers will warm up before 
a game. They do the same thing in the big leagues, 
because the patrons there are just as hard to 
please. 

My choice was Rim when the police captain 
saw fit to close the family entrances on Sunday 
morning, but George was a good boy too. Lots 
of stuff, but wild as bootleg gin. We got to ex- 
pect that on the lots. Give him a good day, 
though, with a sandstorm at his back and with 
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By Thomas McMorrow 
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Patsy at one end of the pitch and my ump at the other, 
and George was dangerous. 

There was a boy any team could point with pride—my 
ump. Say, I will take the varsity of the Newsboys’ Home 
and my ump, and I will play them against the World’s 
Champions and it will be anybody’s game. Was he good? 
Well, I remember of spelling my ump in the box once— 
him being called out to answer the telephone—and there 
is a bird just got up to hit, and I look at the little clocker 
my ump hands me, and it already says three strikes! You 
can’t beat that much. That boy certainly had wonderful 
control. He was a sharpshooter. He would get down 
behind the pitcher and sight along his arm, and the 
pitcher didn’t have to throw the ball if he didn’t want to. 
You’re out! 

He was a conscientious ump and always carried the book 
of rules in his pants pocket, and in case of any kick he 
would adjoin and look in the book. Whatever the book 
said went. I sometimes used to think he favored a little, 
and once I took a look in that book myself. But, no; I was 
doing the man an injustice. 

On third, I had Saugerties. That is what we called him, 
and maybe his right name was Albany or Troy, but he 
would be just as sweet. If only somebody was there to tell 
that bird what to do with that ball. He could catch it. 
Third is a tough spot. They certainly do 
come down there without lights. You take 
some long guy that reaches back his hind 





So I Go Out and Find My Man Jaspar Asleep 


Under the Sign in Left Fieid 


foot for the water pail and gets a half turn 
and a full swipe. Oh, my! And Saugerties 
playing a short field. Can you imagine? 

““You’re out,” says my ump, meaning three 
strikes. 

“Right again,’’ says Saugerties, tossing in the ball. 

Left field was another tough spot, and I had to play two 
men there in close games. Between the diamond and the 
fence was a big board sign, and a hit over that sign was good 
for all you could get, unless the ump thought the fielder 
caught the ball back there. That was a ground rule. How 
was the ump to know if the fielder caught the ball, when he 
couldn’t see him? Well, that was uptothe ump. You got 
to leave some things to the ump, or why have him? My 
man Jaspar laid out behind the sign so he could hand a ball 
to Happy Malane as he went galloping through. 

That was part of my man Jaspar’s job—to sew up soft 
balls. I always had a ball ready to throw into the box when 
the other team was at bat, so as not to delay the game. 
Those balls were meek and mild, and they would take a 
terrible wallop and not hit back. Say, Patsy Finn could 
lean up against one with all his might—and some might 
and he would only have to scrape it off his bat. They 
didn’t bounce so much, what I mean. 

Well, that is what is called inside baseball. My man 
Jaspar sewed up these punks and shagged fouls and gal- 
loped around the fence paddling guys looking through 
knotholes, and took tickets and sold peanuts and ran 
errands, and got arrested—that was during the Sunday 
Law, when the police captain put on his uney and arrest- 
ed the first man that threw a ball—and made himself useful 
in his idle moments. Keep your eye on Jaspar, folks. He 
will positively appear again. 

But about Sunday ball. A great fault with Sunday ball 
in New York is, it is played on Sunday. Well, is that my 
fault, now, I ask you? I paid the regular wages—fifteen 
apiece to the battery, seven to the infield and five to the 
out, ten to my ump—but their argument was they had to 
live all week. Well, why not get a job? You took them 
words out of my mouth. But the trouble is, the 
boys that play Sunday ball in my park don’t get 
jobs. 

After the middle of June it was hunky-dory. 
We played the resorts. Far Rockaway, Central 
Islip, Long Branch, South Beach—we could patch 
out a week and play every day. But before the 
resorts opened up—what then? I couldn’t help 
them out. If I took six hundred dollars at the 
gate any Sunday, it was a big day, and out of that 
I had to pay my boys and sometimes give Jaspar 
a dollar, and have near a hundred dollars over- 
head besides. Them days, baseballs cost eighty- 
five cents and we lost a ball near every game. 
The uneys stood me six dollars in United States 
money when I couldn’t get some business firm to 
subsidize me with them. 

But I was always more like a father to my boys, 
and I figured if there wasn’t some way to support 
















































them in April, May and half of June. The leagues are up 
against the same proposition, but on account of all the free 
advertising they get in the newspapers, they draw all the 
business there is. If I could get their advertising I could 
draw against them, but the best they give me was a line 
on Monday morning after playing a colored 
team: Police Halt Race Riot at Rowdy 
Game. And that was as good as nothing. 

So that is how I came to get in the col- 
lege league. You 
see, when we would 
play the resorts we 
would not play as 
the All-Collegians, 
because we did not 
need the advertis- 
ing, and sometimes 
the resorts did not 
wantiteither. You 
know what I mean. 

So we would play 

under a trade name and get a little sub- 

sidizing. We would play as the Iron 

Bloods, named after that great medicine 

that makes champion pugs what they are 

today, or we might be Murphy’s Rubber Heels, or 
Mechanics’ Pride Overhauls, or Brokaw’s Broke in 
Pipes—to Draw Them You Need no Band Around the 
Neck. You have often seen such teams perform, and 
that is how it is done. Well, among the bids for our 
support this season was one from Towle’s Barber Col- 
lege. You know Towle’s Barber College. It is where 
you get the free shave and a haircut; or they will teach 
you to be a barber for fifty dollars and you can shave and 
cut yourself for nothing. 

Well, looking over the market, the only outlaw teams I 
see playing week-day ball in the spring are these colleges. 
That is just their season, and they do not play Sunday ball 
at all, and they close up when the resorts open. What 
could be sweeter? Sometimes, when my batteries are out 
of commission, I rush an order to some college or other 
and get a college battery to work a Sunday date for me on 
the quiet, and taking their little thirty berries and going 
back to their lessons; so I make inquiries of these scholars, 
and what I hear, this college money is about what we pay 
on the lots. Guaranties of a hundred and a hundred and a 
quarter to visitors, and no argument about how big the 
gate is, and won't they let half ride till next Sunday either. 
Well, my ten men figure to eighty-three dollars on the hoof. 
If I give them seventy and take twenty-five for myself I 
will still have the freight to near-by points, and there are 
dozens of colleges in and around New York. So what is 
the matter with us playing for good old Towle? 

So I go around and buzz Towle, and he sees where it will 
spread his fame, and he gets busy with the old typewriter 
and challenges all the other colleges within a hundred and 
fifty miles of New York, games to be played on their 
grounds, a hundred-and-a-quarter guaranty and a side 
bet if we can bring our own ump. Well, you will be sur- 
prised to hear that we do not get immediate action from 
any New York college, but we get a comeback right away 
from the New Havens. There is 
a big college in New Haven—one 
of the biggest —and they say they 
will give us Wednesday, April 
second, on our grounds. They are 
playing the Manhattans on Mon- 
day and the Columbias on Tues- 
day, and if they are got to lay 
over in New York another day 
and lose a chance to see the sights 
of New Haven again, why, they 
will just simply have to like it or 
lump it. That is one thing I find 
out about the college league; it 
is not so hard to date up a college 
team to play New York. 

Well, that is not exactly our 
idea, because we are got to pay 
the guaranty, and where do we 
get off? On a Wednesday in Kit 
Carson’s Park we wouldn’t draw 
flies. 

But I says to Towle like this: 
“It gets us in the league, don’t 
it? We will be in all the papers.” 

“It’s funny we don’t get more 
acceptances,” he says. 

‘““The season’s young,”’ I says. 
“Did you write them all?” 

‘*Listen, Nat,’’ he says. 
‘““There’s six hundred and seventy 
colleges in this country, forty-five 
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Oh, My! And Saugerties Playing a Short Fieid. 
Can You Imagine? 


in this state, sixteen in New York City— including Towle’s, 
but not the phonies that ain’t even got chairs. I got 
twenty-two, and all busy. Look in the almanac.” 

“‘That’s the trouble,’’ I says. ‘‘Some of these colleges 
maybe never even heard of Towle’s. Lost in the shuffle.”’ 

“Well, I never even heard of them,” he says. 

And he gets his dander up and he writes the New Havens 
to come right on, dress in the hotel, and we will have it oui 
at Kit Carson’s Park 

He does the thing in style too. Say, Towle got jack. He 
got a string of shops and, what I hear, he owns a row of 
flats up on Pike’s Peak, which is a way of saying Washing- 
ton Heights. We are not got much time to stir up college 
spirit, but he gets a bill put in near every chin-refinishing 
joint in the five boroughs, and when Wednesday afternoon 
comes along brisk and clear, we are got one of the greatest 
turnouts of old grads in the history of college baseball. 
I bet we are got two hundred, and a fine body of men, with 
their hair under three coats of varnish and their mustaches 
so shiny and stiff you could hang your hat on one end and 
your overcoat on the other. When the sun struck the 
Towle grand stand you want to dodge, and what a rich 
smell. We had a cry: 

Sham-poo! Tonic too! Bar-ber, bah! 
How’s the razor? How's the razor? 
Tip, tip, hurrah! 


Hot Towle! 


Rotten, hey? Folks, I'm telling you. 








I met the New Havens at the gate. A nice, clean bunch 
of ball players as ever I see, and none of that rough element. 
Well, when I first seen them I get a poor impression, be- 
cause they was about twenty-four of them all dressed up 
in their uneys to play, and I did not think it was fair when 
I had only ten men, but the manager explained to me that 
it was all right and they would only play nine at a time and 
the others were substitutes to put in. 

Well, that wasn’t so good either, and I see where some- 
body was scandalizing my All-Collegians, and I told him 
it was not at all necessavy. 

I says: “‘The way we play ball in my park, if a man 
breaks his leg rounding tuird, it is because he trips over 
the bag and not over a foot. Accidents will happen, but 
you are borrowing trouble.” 

He is ¢ nice young fellow, but he is looking around the 
park and sizing up the patrons, and he says, “Is this the 
grounds of the Towle Barber College?” 

**Absolutely,”’ I says. ‘‘There’s the barbers right over 
there.” 

“Barbers!” he says, giving us all a hard look. And then 
he leans back his ears and he says, “‘Ha-ha-ha!"" And he 


” goes along to tell his boys the joke. I see where he thinks 


he has a push-over. 

Well, that is all right, too, and right away I get a flash, 
and I look around for Jaspar. He is missing on the field 
as usual, but my idea will keep. 

The manager comes back to me with two other men in 
plain clothes, and they say to me, “ Did you say barbers?” 
So I explain to them in other words that he heard me the 
first time, and I said barbers. 

Well, I am getting a big gate. I am not expecting to 
take in even a bag of doughnuts and here I got near three 
hundred dollars. I am so weak and nervous I can hardly 
lift the quarters, with watching over my shoulder for Towle 
and figuring he will want his guaranty back, and I do not 
want any nasty arguments until the game is over. Near 
three hundred —counting the regular patrons that come in 
under the fence from the tracks, as was their custom, we 
had probably near two thousand patrons in the park. 
Some Wednesday, hey? 

The patrons are getting noisy and I see where they 
think it isa stickup. A stickup is one thing you got to al- 
ways look out for on the lots. A stickup is where your 
boys wait until game time and then announce they wil! not 
play any ball today if they don’t get right away their 
money for last Sunday, or maybe weeks and weeks before, 
raking up old scores. It is nothing but blackmail, but what 
can you do, with a park full of patrons and everybody 
hollering to play ball? Well, this case is not that case, and 
the trouble is the New Havens are not taking the field to 
warm up and the patrons are riding them. Nobody makes 
more noise than the New Haven stand, which is full of old 
grads and students, and a very fine and representative 
body as ever I see in Kit Carson’s Park. They are in great 
form and are giving their yell, ‘‘Dry up, Sands, and play 
ball.”” Sands is the New Havens’ manager. 

So they inveigle him and he sends his boys on. 

There is a stout party comes through the turnstile, and 
when I lamp him, my heart goes dot and carry one. 

Somebody pipes, ‘‘ Hello, Sam, old-timer. How about 
four behind third for the Giants’ opener?” 

And somebody else says, “ Hello, Sam 
for a private box, will you?” 

And this party Sam makes a note in 
his little book and says, “Call at the 
office, boys.” 


Put me down 


(Continued on Pagr 86 


The Pitcher Didn’t Have to Throw the Ball if He Didn't Want To. You're Out! 
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ILDFIRE, Smoky Jean, Burnt Umber, Scarlet 

Flame— conjure names, every one. Say them to 

any setter man and an evening is assured—an 
evening filled with pipe smoke hanging lazily and still, like 
the smoky haze of fall; an evening musical to memory, 
with leaves rustling underfoot and with the call of gallant 
small bobwhite; an evening gorgeous with the flaming hues 
of autumn, intoxicating with a wine of frosty air; an eve- 
ning rich, by reminiscence, with the good comradeship and 
rivalry of dog men, and with the good comradeship of dogs. 

Wildfire, Smoky Jean, Burnt Umber, 

Scariet Flame—all names to conjure 
with. But Lady Bess—ah, now—now 
you are talking dog! 

Wildfire was a national champion, 
and Jean and Flame and Umber win- 
ners up and down the field-trial circuit 
till the list of firsts they got would 
make your head swim. They’d have 
been national champions, too, or else 
have run the dogs that beat them 
ragged,except for this—that they never 
competed in the national stake. A 
man puts only his best bird dog into 
that competition, and Wildfire was 
Dan Thorplay’s best, better than 
Flame or Jean or 
Umber. Yes, sir! 

Dan raised them all 

a record. And they 
were litter brothers 
and sister — another 
record. And they 
were whelped by a 
national fieid-trial 
champion—a record 
of alifrecords. 

“The trouble with 
most stories is,’’ Dan 
Thorplay told me 
once, ‘‘that people 
write about things 
that they never made 
a living at.” Which 
is a criticism, sure 
enough. 

‘But, Dan,”’ I argued back, “most writers make their 
living writing, and that job’s got no more plot to it than 
darning socks.” 

“Well, then,”’ remarked remorseless Dan, ‘no one should 
be allowed to write a tap till he’d worked first for ten or 
fifteen years.” 

But my hide is proof against any such slam as that— 
proof against his first criticism too. 

“I know,” I said. “‘I never ran a bulldog kennel. But 
since you force me to reveal the secret of my knowledge— 
question mark— of the short-nose breed, I’ll tell you some- 
thing. In a previous incarnation I was the sawdust raker 
in the bear garden at Hockley-in-the-Hole, just outside 
Clerkenwell Green. That was when baiting flourished in 
old England, back in 1700. And the dogs set on the bears 
and bulls in the Hockley pit were the line ancestors of old 
Sourmug of today.” 

At which Dan grinned. “Ain't imagination grand?” he 
asked. “‘But it won't let you write good bird-dog stories. 
I'li tell you what—our house is big—you haven't any 
more responsibilities than a rabbit. So you live here with 
us awhile. You work, if you insist on honoring it with that 
designation, or loaf around here half a year. I'll try to 
cram a lifetime of bird-dog training into you in six months. 
Besides, there’s a statefui of prairie chickens just outside 
our fence, and I’m acquainted with a trout not twenty 
miles away that has six thousand brothers, and on the 
next ranch Sam Wellman’s got a pack of coyote-running 
hounds. They're crossbred borzois and greyhounds mostly; 
but a month or so ago a man named Murray sent him a 
full-blooded Irish wolfhound to try out. And you ought to 
see that baby work ‘em over! And besides all that, we 
like you. Will you stay?” 

Chicken ard trout; Irish wolfhound at work; Dan 
Thorplay’s training kennels and Dan Thorplay— would I 
stay? 

It happened thus that I was there when Lady Bess 
arrived. Lady Bess, as all field-trial men remember, was 
the little Llewellyn bitch that took the national champion- 
ship away from Doc Holden's wonderful big pointer Don. 
That was almost ten years ago; but Lady Bess is still a 


She Came Out Not Head First, Carrying a Single Pup, But Tail First, Dragging 
a Smoking Box in Which There Lay Three Heipiess, Blessed Little Dogs 


conjure name. And it is a conjure name not so much be- 
cause she was a national champion in field trials as because 
she was the world’s champion field-trial setter mother. 
Perhaps her fame as mother might have been eclipsed—or 
equaled, anyhow—by fame afield had she not been taken 
out of competition after one year of unbelievable winnings; 
but after her national win they yanked her off the circuit 
and she never ran again—a mystery to field-trial followers 
to this day. They never set her down again. They didn’t 
have to. Her blood ran gloriously for her—but that’s 
another story. 


Last month I wrote a letter to Dan Thorplay. I said: 


Dear Dan: I've told you for the last time that you and you 
alone are the man to write up Lady Bess’ story. You could do it. 
Technic be hanged. I doubt if there is any such fool insect. If 
a story's good, just tell it. But you haven't done it. And I'll be 
shot in seven places just at sunrise if I'll let that bit of history go 
unrecorded ten more years. So unless you write and stop me —— 


John Stevens was the man who owned the Lady Bess. 
He wrote a letter to Dan Thorplay while I stayed at Dan’s 
house, saying that he was sending on a little Llewellyn 
bitch that was the best field-trial prospect he had ever 
owned. She had it all, he said—all but one thing. He 
might as well have said that she was blind. He said she 
had no nose! His letter stated that several of the best 
veterinarians in the East had looked her over and treated 
her, but had been unable to account for her loss of scent or 
to help her in the least. They had agreed that the trouble 
was very possibly catarrhal—a left-over from distemper, 
maybe—and that perhaps a change in altitude would do 
her good. 

John Stevens had his string of dogs at that time with 
Knox, then at the top of his career as a field-trial handler. 
His kennels were up in the Carolina hills. And he him- 
self picked Dan Thorplay to succeed him with the Lady 
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Bess. A letter from him came a few days after that of 
Stevens. It read thus: 


Dear Dan: I don’t believe that this Bess dog, which I’ve per- 
suaded Mr. Stevens to let me wish on you, will ever smell a bird 
this side the happy hunting grounds, if then. On earth, she 

wouldn’t make a skunk hound. 
Change of altitude, my eye! But 
that’s what the high-paid vets say, 
and for that little lady a man would 
try anything. She’s the cutest little 
trick you ever saw, and worth every 
cent that Stevens is about to waste 
on her. If any man can help her, I'd 
say youcan, Dan. Work her regular 
on birds and keep her in good shape, 
and if some miracle should bring her 
scent back, you have 
got a dog in your train- 
ing kennel. 
Luck by the ship- 
load. KNOX. 
P.S. She won't re- 
trieve. She must think 
a dead bird is made of 
cyanide and dynamite. 
She wouldn't pick one 
up no more than she'd 
pick up a porcupine. 
But I wouldn't bother 
about that any. I 
didn’t. What’s the use 
wasting time teaching 
her to retrieve if you've 
got to go out and find 
the birds for her first? 


She got to Texas 
in a little while, and 
I never saw a dog ar- 
rive at Dan Thorp- 
lay’s training quar- 
ters that made a 
tenth the hit she did. 
It was especially no- 
ticeable, because 
Dan’s taste ran toward 
big strong dogs. He 
liked the pointers, 
strapping, upstand- 
ing buckos prefera- 
bly, headstrong 
enough to use their 
own heads when 
working, and not 
their trainer’s—-dogs 
that were not always 
looking back to the 
handler to find out 
what was best to do next; dogs strong enough of heart 
and body to stand severe correction when they stuck at 
doing something altogether wrong. Llewellyns, so Dan 
claimed, had had their nervous systems wrecked by long 
inbreeding, so that their high-strung natures could not 
stand up under rigorous correction. You had to handle 
them with gloves, Dan said, and this took longer. Dan’s 
preference for pointers was natural enough for a bird-dog 
trainer. The quicker you could put them through, the 
more dogs you could handle. 

But Lady Bess knocked Dan’s outfit cold. A little thing, 
she was, not much past thirty pounds when she arrived. 
But when they took her from her crate, and I got a look at 
her, one word came to my mind—complete. I don’t know 
setter dogs; but even if you don’t know a breed inti- 
mately, something will tell you when you are looking at a 
good one—any breed. 

You may not know the points; but you don’t have to 
know points to recognize perfect health, beauty, sym- 
metry, efficiency, usefulness. You saw all these things 
when you looked at Lady Bess. And when she looked at 
you—good evening! 

I think no dog looks at you like a setter does. The scru- 
tiny of a mighty Irish wolfhound is the most disconcerting 
gaze I know. You feel that your immortal soul, if any, is 
under calm examination. A chow does not look at you 
he looks through you— past you. You do not exist at all. 
Most terriers’ eyes say, ‘“‘ Well, what next?’’ Bulldogs will 
melt the very heart of you if you but dare look in their eyes 
and see the yearning to be not misunderstood that fills 
their endlessly courageous, gentle hearts. But in a setter’s 
eyes, I think, is understanding. 

Dan Thorpiay, crouching down before her, said, “They 
tell you that a setter dog talks with his eyes. Just listen to 
this baby’s, will you? They’re a-singing!” 


= 








And Dan’s helper, to whom another dog was just another 
job of work, stood and stared at her, and stared and stared. 

And finally he said: ‘‘She’s too good to be true, and too 
fine and beautiful to have any guts. Here you, Dan, get 


” 


to see her charge straight through a hiding bevy, dropping 
to flush as instantly and beautifully as you ever saw, and 
then looking as ashamed of herself as though she had been 
taken killing sheep. 

away and let me have that head in my hands a little while! Dan Thorplay worried over her for months. 

They kept her up for a while until she got rested from 
her long trip, and then started giving her her regular turn 
in the field. 

When Stevens said she had it all he wasn’t adding any- 
thing to facts. She was as wide as the country she was 
down in, fast as a whippet, and she handled like some dog 
you’d dreamed about. 

Dan Thorplay had some good ones in his training string 
that year—a couple Whitestone puppies that later turned 
out winners; a pair of Free-Lance-ex-Cotton-Bottom dogs 
that Dan said had been sent to him to train because Texas 
was the only state wide enough to hold them; and some 
other stock nationally known—I don’t remember now just 
what they were. But none of them ever showed that Bess 
girl anything but nose. If any dog got on the outside of rather on the lack of it; for though she was in wonderful 
her in covering a course, you could place a bet that he had 
bolted—had quit the jow of working birds for the day, and 
like as not was taking a jack rabbit on a short run over to 
New Mexico. 

With no more smeller than a catfish, she’d hunt birds 
with her brains. She’d take the wind and work the likely 
places, wisely, as though she had as much nose as an* less 
elephant. 

Point? Bet your right eye she’d point if by some other 


her like a mother would some child that had an odd and 
puzzling subnormality. She would not retrieve, as Knox 
she’d bring a thrown ball or a 
stick back to you by the hour. But a dead bird? Not on 
your life! You couldn’t make her touch one. 
on this with patience past belief, hoping that it might lead 
him somewhere, hoping that it might have some bearing on 
her lack of scent. But he got no help from that. 

He went over her a hundred times, nose tip to last tail 
hair, in hope of finding some defect or other that might 
explain and maybe solve the trouble. 
find a thing. 

Perfection 


had said. Strange thing 


But he couldn't 


she spelled that, the lovely little creature. 
Dan kept reporting to her owner on her progress, or 


condition, and handled in the field as only Dan Thorplay’s 
dogs handle, she could have spent the time she spent with 
Dan home on a cushion for all the field-trial good it did her. 
Her nose stayed blank. John Stevens might as well have 
spent his money on a dog with three cork legs. 

At last Dan wrote and said he feared the case was hope- 
told Mr. Stevens that he didn’t want to take any 
more of his money working on her, unless for this: That he 
be allowed to mate her with old Jed Whitestone, who was 
sense than smell she got aware of game! Some of the boarding with Dan atthe time. Dan said something about 
prettiest bird-dog pictures I’ve ever seen, and the most 
pathetic, too, are of that little lady backing some other 
dog’s find—honoring the point some pooch was making 
that she would have taken from him by four jumps had her 
poor nose been on the job. 

That poor blessed little setter couldn’t smell fourteen 
dollars’ worth of Limburger in a phone booth, let alone a 
bird. It would make you want to sit right down and bawl 


the far chance that motherhood might in some way bring 
suggested that Nature, realizing that she 
would very greatly need to scent her puppies taking care of 
them, would somehow fulfill that need. 

“That’s one fine song and dance to give a man,”’ Dan 
told me, after he’d let me read the letter. ‘“‘And I guess 
Stevens will see through it all right. 
derful brood matron. 


her scent back 


But she'll be a won- 
And I'll get her out of my working 
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string that way. Hopeless as she is, as long as she works 
I'll worry over her and waste on her attention that other 
dogs should be getting.” 

If this man Stevens saw through Dan’s device he never 
said so. No doubt he thought, and rightly, thet if Dan 
Thorplay couldn’t puzzle out a dog problem it was un- 
solvable. At any rate he acquiesced in Dan’s suggestion, 
and in due time Dan’s kennels were presented with a litter 
of four pups. 

You never saw a thing as proud as Lady Bess. She never 
was a kennel dog. So tractable and reliable and lovable 
she was, Dan let her have the run of the place. Ard for her 
nursery she picked out an old two-roomed shed on Dan's 
place that held the dog wagon in one end and in the other 
compartment housed the kennel kitchen, the stove and the 
utensils for cooking for the dogs. She took possession of 
an upset box and there proceeded with the serious business 
of bringing up a family. You never saw a thing as proud. 

A dozen times a day she would invite us inte her shed to 
look upon the paragons of dogdom. Any time you hap- 
pened past the cook house you were likely to feel a cold 
moist nose in your hand, and upon looking down would 
find the little setter walking from you toward the mater- 
nity ward, looking back over her shoulder at you, with an 
expression that informed you better than all words that 
you were the privileged of all mankind. ' 

Personally I could no more have insulted her by refusing 
that proud invitation than I could have kicked her in the 
ribs. But to Sandy, who was Dan’s helper, pups was pups, 
and were all the same to him, until one day they proved 
the stuff in them in a derby race. And Sandy one day 
turned her down-—refused to follow her into her shed. 
Whereupon she went in and got a pup and carried it to 
Sandy. 

“Well,” said Sandy, “if women ain't the limit! What's 
that thing to get all steamed up about? Looks like a piece 
of overripe Bologna there on the grass to me. You better 

Continued on Page 126) 
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Time After Time She Smashed Straight Through an Ice:Knifed Brush to Beat Him to the Huddied, Aimost Scentiess Birds 
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TRAVELS IN BILLBOS 


pends on poetry for his source of informa- 
tion is very apt to accumulate in his mind’s 
eye a large mass of inaccurate, not to say worth- 
less, pictures. This may not, of course, be the 
fault of the poet. It may be the fault of the comparatively 
prehistoric times in which the poet lived and 
wrote. This is particularly noticeable in the 
poems that were so frequently written, in 
bygone years, in praise of the open 
road. Any poet worthy of the name 
instinctively tossed off, two or 
three times a year, a poem 
setting forth the de- 
lights of the open 
road and alluding 
with keen apprecia- 
tion to the manner in 
which the mountains are 
calling and the winds are 
waking the pines—to the 
resonant far-listening morn 
and the hoarse whisper of the 
corn—to a shadowy highway 
cool and brown, alluring up 
and enticing down—to the 
palish asters along the 
wood; a lyric touch of 
the solitude, and all 
that sort of thing. 
The open road to- 
day, however, is 
not exactly what 
it was when the 


I: IS a notorious fact that a person who de- 


poets were busiest. It is somewhat distressing, therefore, 
to contemplate the probable confusion of a person who has 
been reared on a mountain top and has dipped extensively 
into the works of the best poets, and has suddenly de- 
scended from his mountain top to sample delights of mod- 
ern civilization. 

Eager to try the joys of the open road, as chronicled in 
the most fluent and penetrating poems of Nature, he might 
hurry out to the shadowy highway cool and brown and 
listen intently for the call of the mountains and the 

hoarse whisper of the corn and other lyric touches 
of the solitude. 
If he is at all careless in the position 
that he selects for his listening, a 
series of large red or green au- 
tomobiles with high- 
compression engines 
will emerge from the 
solitude and hit him 
with a terrific crash in 
the vicinity of the left 
ear or the pelvic bone, 
and the sounds of the open 
road will thereafter have lit- 
tle or no interest for him. 
If, however, he uses due 
care in choosing his listen- 
ing post, he will soon find 
that the hoarse whisper 
vf the corn is wholly 
smothered by an unend- 
ing chorus of more or 
less strident and nerve- 
racking wails from au- 
tomobile horns. 
As for the fragrance 
of the jessamine and 
the odors of the 
sweet tangled wild 
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wood, which have always received prominent and persist- 
ent mention in the best poems of the open-road school, he 
will find that they have been crowded out by the odor of 
hot dogs, fried clams and frying doughnuts. 

Poems, in short, are all right in their way; but they too 
often convey an entirely erroneous impression of the world 
in which we live. 

Consider for a moment that noble poem of patriotism 
which sings of the land where our fathers died and the land 
of the Pilgrims’ pride. 

“T love,” says this stirring poem, speaking of the United 
States—‘“‘I love thy rocks and rills, thy woods and templed 
hills.”’ 

A distinct picture is thus created in the minds of foreign 
visitors to America—a picture of a majestically beautiful 
America, whose roadsides are rimmed with rugged cliffs 
and forests primeval, through which mighty rivers go roll- 
ing, rolling, rolling to the sea and all that sort of thing; of 
stern and rock-bound coasts and the wind-swept pines 
above the flowery mead and what not. 

It consequently comes as an unexpected shock to the 
foreign visitors when they find that the land of the Pil- 
grims’ pride is entirely different from the mental pictures 
called up by the poem. There are doubtless as many rocks 
and rills in America as there were when Samuel Francis 
Smith wrote the poem, but they are more difficult to de- 
tect with the naked eye from the open road. 

No layman, of course, should attempt to tell a poet 
what he ought to see in the line of scenery; and it is more 

than possible that if 
Samuel Francis Smith 
were alive today, he 
would indignantly re- 
fuse to revise his poem 
or add a few stanzas 
to it so that newcom- 
ers to America would 
know what to expect. 

Some poets refuse to 
write poems about the 


garages and the telephone-pole 

forests that have brightened 

so many corners of what Mr. 

Smith laughingly referred to 

as the “‘land of the noble free”’; 

and it is quite within the bounds 

of reason that Mr. Smith, if 

urged to bring his poem up to 

date, would retort that if a person visited the proper sec- 
tions of America, he would have an unobstructed view of 
enough rocks and rills, to say nothing of woods and templed 
hills, to last him for a couple of lifetimes. 

This claim would in all probability be justified; but in 
view of the fact that the visitor would be obliged to travel 
in order to reach these sections, there is a strong feeling in 
many quarters that large numbers of American patriotic 
poems, and poems of Nature and sentiment, should be 
rewritten and brought up to date by a committee of three 
or four prominent poets—or better still, by a Federal 
Poetry Commission to be appointed by the President dur- 
ing the first full moon of every Leap Year, or at some other 
appropriately poetic time. I make no pretensions to 
poetic ability; and I am well aware of the fact 
that if any poet in good standing were to find 
me sitting in the poet’s corner, he would 
call the house committee in a hoarse, 
raucous voice and have me thrown 
out on the sidewalk with a dull 
crash. Nevertheless I feel 
competent to give a 
sketchy idea of what 
the situation 
seems to de- 
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Mr. Smith, in writing America, spoke of the 
salient characteristics of the land. “‘I love thy 
rocks and rills,” he said, ‘Thy woods and tem- 
pled hills; My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above.” 

It is my belief that a few verses should be 
tucked in somewhere to convey the idea 
of existing conditions. For example, 
the lines about the land where my 
fathers died could be replaced 
with lines something like 
“Land where the clams 
are fried, Land where 
the mountains hide’’; 
or at another point one 
could add “I love thy 
crab-meat signs, Thy bill- 
boards’ graceful lines,’ and 
so on. 

Inexperienced visitors to the 
original land of the Pilgrims’ 
pride, frequently mentioned in ad- 
vertisements as Beautiful New Eng- 
land, are occasionally baffled by the 
inscriptions on some of the billboards 
that have been so fluently inserted be- 
tween the visitors and the scenery. This is 
particularly true in the delightful state of 
Maine, which has advertised its justly cele- 
brated rocks, rills, woods and templed hills so extensively 
in the past year or so that unusually large numbers of trav- 
elers take to the open road during the summer months 
so that they may investigate the scenery for themselves. 

The difficulty - 
does not lie in 
the impossibil- 
ity of seeing the 
scenery of 
Maine because 
of the bill- 
boards; because 
there are few, if 
any, sections of 
the state—even 
in the heavily 


billboarded vicinity of its most popu- 
lar playgrounds and resorts—where 
the billboards actually shut off all 
views of the sea, mountains and 
forests. Given a fair amount of persistence 
and ingenuity, almost any visitor to Southern 
Maine—where the billboards are most 
thickly planted— can manage to stop 
his automobile between billboards 
and peer at the scenery between them. 
There may still remain within the line 
of his vision, on a distant rock or hill 
slope or meadow, a sign advertising Old 
Reekie Cigars, Pride of New England; 
but its effect on the beholder will be lit- 
tle more than that of a small grease spot 
on alargeshirt bosom. A person would 
have to be somewhat particular 
in order to let it annoy him. 
The difficulty lies in the 
manner in which bill- 
board advertisers 
proceed on the 
basis that ev- 
ery place 
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in which their products are 
sold or advertised is a part of the 
parent company. 
If, for example, the Effluvo Cigarette is 
a popular cigarette, one is apt to find, on a 
river bank in Kittery and on the approach to 
Moosehead Lake and overlooking the broad Pe- 
nobscot and in scores of other places in the state of 
Maine, large billboards announcing: You are Now in 
Effluvoland: Smoke Effiluvos. 

Or if the demand for Bologny Sandwich Stuffing has 
become a necessity to large numbers of the traveling pub- 
lic, the swelling Camden Hills or the winding roads of 
Merrymeeting Bay or the approaches to lovely Mount 
Desert will be embellished with multicolored signs declar- 
ing: This is Bolognyland. Ask for Bologny, the Stuffing 
Beautiful. 

As a result of all this, the visitor who is unfamiliar with 
the state may travel for hundreds of miles through it with- 
out once realizing that he is in it. If he started from Massa- 
chusetts, where billboards also announce This is Bologny- 
land, he will merely 
see in Maine an- 
other Bolognyland. 
In this way the 




























state of Maine loses much of the bene- 
fit that it might otherwise derive 

from its constant declaration that it 

is the Playground of the Nation, 
America’s Scenic Wonderland, the 

Recreational State and the Land 

of Remembered Vacations. 

There is also a great deal of du- 
plicated effort and waste mo- 
tion to this form of advertis- 

ing, due to the fact that five 
billboards within a hundred- 
yard. radius may announce 
This is Bolognyland, while oth- 
ers within the same radius may 
also announce You are Now in 
Zuffleland— Drink Zuffle; This 
is Oolickland—Visit Oolick 

Lodge and Overnight Cottages; and This is Effluvoland 

Smoke Effluvos, the National Zip Smoke. 

The situation might readily be cleared up by a great 
organizer and executive. He might, for example, obtain 
the consent of the state of Maine to separate the 
southern section of the state from the north- 
ern section and call it the state of Bill- 
boardia—a name that would be more 
appropriate than Bolognyland or 

Effluvoland, or even than 

Maine, since there is little 

to see there except 
billboards. 
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If, then, the persons who specialize on bill- 
board advertising should be properly organized, 
they would probably consent to take over the 
administration of the state of Billboardia and 

pay the state of Maine generously for the priv- 

ilege. The state of Maine could probably 
stipulate that at the head of each signboard in 
Billboardia should appear the words: You are 
Now in Billboardia—136 Miles to Maine. This 
would, in large part, do away with the uneconomic 
duplication of effort that now exists; and the inexpe- 
rienced traveler would no longer be obliged to wrin- 
kle his brow and rack his brains in order to find out 
whether he was in Oolickland or Bolognyland. 
Conditions in Billboardia, or Bolognyland, are such that 
the section would be infinitely better off with its own 
government, its own laws, its own flag and its own na- 
tional or state anthem. A handsome design for a flag and 
coat of arms would be a tall handsome billposter standing 
at attention before one of the new artistic billboards, with 
latticework beneath and Doric columns on each side. He 
would be presenting arms with a paste brush, and would, 
of course, be garbed in white. The billboard would be 
gray, and on it would be lettered the word “ Billboardia” 
in Prussian blue. The white billposter would stand out 
admirably against the blue letters. The background would 
be green, representing the green forests against which the 
ideal billboard is placed. 

A state anthem would properly be composed along the 
line of the homely verses beginning, ‘‘How dear to this 
heart are the scenes of my childhood.” The original verses 
would be inappropriate, because they would mean next to 
nothing to the person born in Billboardia, or Bolognyland, 
in recent years. They speak of such childhood scenes as: 
“The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 
and every loved spot which my infancy knew! The wide- 
spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it; The bridge, 
and the rock where the cataract fell; The cot of my 
father, the dairy-house nigh it, And e’en the rude bucket 
that hung in the well.” 

In order to serve as the state anthem of Billboardia, 
these should be corrected to read something as follows: 
**How dear are the scenes of my youth to my senses: The 
cigarette ad 
just beyond 
the back 
door: The 
dandy big 
signs on the 
barn and the 
fences—-And 
down in the 
meadow 
were seven- 
teen more. 


The pond 
















had a stand that sold hot dogs beside it, And so 
did the bridge and the old village green; The 
hilltop had eight snappy sign boards astride it; 
But in our front yard was the best one I’ve 
seen! The old wooden billboard, the hand- 
painted billboard, The biggest old billboard I 
ever have seen!”’ 

Late in 1927 the state of Maine abandoned a 
portion of its main-traveled highway in the 
very heart of Billboardia, or Bolognyland, 
some twenty to twenty-five miles south 
of Portland, and cut a new, broad, 
flawless seven-mile road through 
the untouched, unmarred 
forest. The road was 
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blazing with scar- 
lets, crimsons, oranges, 
yellows, browns and 
jades—a forest unbroken by 
a billboard or a hot-dog stand. 
By July of 1928 the road 
was spotted with 
signs, billboards, 
filling stations 
and crab-meat 
sandwich empori- 
ums, and the at- 
mosphere of early 
America had been re- 
placed with the atmos- 
phere of late Bologny- 
land. 

One of the crab- 
meat sandwich 
stations, however, 
used a system / 
of advertising / 
that might 
be elabora- 
ted and 
devel- 
oped 


to good 
advantage 


ment of the new 

state of Billboardia. 
As one skimmed along 

this flawless road, set in its can- 
yon of maples, birches, oaks and pines, one en- 
countered a far-reaching series of 
smallish billboards, pressed close against the 
edge of the highway. The first one informed 
the palpitating traveler that Stagger Inn, or 
some such caravansary, was one mile ahead. 
The second, two hundred yards further along, 
announced that Stagger Inn was now serving 
breakfast; the third that Stagger Inn was 
serving coffee; the fourth that Stagger Inn 
was serving luncheon; the fifth that Stagger 
Inn was serving clim chowder; the sixth that 
Stagger Inn was serving fresh crab-mea sand- 
wiches; the seventh that Stagger Inn was 
serving chicken salads and sand- 
wiches; and the eighth that 
Stagger Inn was serving chocolate 
fudge cake. Following this, the 
traveler arrived at Stagger Inn 


itself, and was greeted by a taste 
ful arrangement of hot-drink 
cold-drink, candy, chewing-gum 
fresh-egg, Frankfurter and home- 

- cooking signs 
MA tet, The capital of Billboardia is 
Mt. located about halfway between 
f \ Portsmouth and Portland, along 
\ the ancient road where the In- 
\ dians lay in wait nearly two 


gD \ . , " 

. \ centuries ago, ior the white 
ia \ men that were wresting the 
\ \ country from the wilder- 


Down this road the 


» expedition that 
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From House 
te House 
They Went, 
and Never 
a House Did 
They Leave 
Without the 
Women Foik 
Giving Them 
Food-—White 
Rice, Curry, 
Savery Nap- 
pee 


ALM trees stood like 
sentinels along the 
river bank, their tops 


delicately outlined against —< 
the gray beginnings of dawn. 
Now and again a parrot, 
awakening, screeched in the 
jungle. The river lapped 
quietly along the bank, still 
as a sheet of gray satin, with here and there a vivid patch 
of water hyacinth, bright purple, going past on the tide. 
There was not a soul about. Beneath the bungalow the 
watchman lay asleep. Only Maung Maung, wearing the 
yellow robe of a Buddhist priest, squatted under a tama- 
risk tree on the river bank, looking upstream to where the 
sun must presently rise. 

There was humor in the situation. Inside the bungalow 
slept Alec Jones, the policeman, whose minions were comb- 
ing out the district for Maung Maung. Was there not a 
reward of 10,000 rupees out for him, dead or alive? 

Now Maung Maung knew his world. He was aware the 
last place he would be looked for was on the river bank 
directly beneath the policeman’s bedroom window, dis- 
guised as a priest. Therefore, for three days he had re- 
mained there, watching the villagers come and go from the 
bazaar, and the white paddy birds homing over the face 
of the waters, and the vivid patches of the water hyacinth 
coming up or down on the tide. They took him for a holy 
man, lost in meditation. Three times daily the women 
from the village brought him food—curry and rice and 
fruits and.savory nappee. 

There was humor in the situation and Maung Maung 
saw it. At the same time he was aware he had got himself, 
this time, into a serious mess. The rice thieving, the as- 
saulting of a policeman on duty, and all his other various 
little complications, might in time have been lived down. 

But now matters wore a different complexion altogether. 
Maung Maung, who was known as Mad Dog, was aware of 
it and annoyed about it, for at heart he knew he was an 
amiable and a peace-loving man. He could recall a hun- 
dred instances that proved it satisfactorily. All these holes 
he got himself inte came from nothing but high spirits and 
bad luck. 

Sitting on the river bank in the dawn, his yellow robe 
round him, Maung Maung meditated, but not upon the 
Scriptures. A week ago he had been lying low and keeping 
quiet in the house of Wa Lee the Chinaman. The house 
of Wa Lee was a meeting place for all manner of men, 
being a derelict palace in the Chinese style, long since 
tumble-down and abandoned by its original owners, its 
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pleasure gardens turned into a market garden where Wa 
Lee grew lettuces and cabbages—and pumpkins. 

The empty rooms and the long hot days and the silence, 
coupled with the stench made by Wa Lee with his own 
private system of vegetable culture, grew wearisome to 
Maung Maung. 

On the night of the Full Moon of Tabaung, he had 
called to two friends of his, ‘‘Come out and see the white 
moon on the waters of the lake, and we will have some fun.” 

So three of them went. Maung Maung and Vital Das, 
failed B.A. of Calcutta University, and Simon, one out- 
cast. And later they fell in, on chance, with Maung Gyi, 
own blood cousin to Maung Maung and not unlike him, 
being aquiline of nose, when most men are squat in that 
part. Maung Gyi was a man of no mind and little con- 
versation, having fallen when young from a bullock cart, 
from which misfortune he had never recovered. Maung 
Gyi was a man of no particular dwelling, who built himself 
shelters of palm leaves and sticks in the jungle, and no 
man knew his comings or goings. 

Together these four wandered off. down the lakeside 
road, Maung Gyi a little way behind.. They none of them 
had any harm in mind, though Maung Maung carried his 
dah from habit and from long custom and because he felt 
cold without it. 

It was a fine night, the Full Moon of Tabaung waxing 
fat in the sky like a white face. They went along singing, 
clapping their hands. Presently they fell in with some 
men gambling under the trees and they all played together. 

There was a short, stocky Burman there, with a red 
scarf wound round his head. He was driver of a motor car, 
and told them his master was some way down the road 
with a lady, admiring the white of the moonlight in the 
waters of the lake. The Burman was lucky at cards. They 
fell for him. He won and won. They could do nothing 
with him. In the end he went off with fourteen rupees, 
eight annas. 

The party broke up, going different ways. Only Maung 
Maung, with Vital Das, failed B.A., and Simon, continued 
along the lake road. Also Maung Gyi, as ever some little 
way behind, devoid of conversation. 
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Mad Dog—By Dorothy Black 
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Presently Maung Maung said, laughing, ‘‘ Let us follow 
the motor driver for fun and take his winnings from him. 
He is a little one, and fat, and we are four souls.” 

They ran down the road. When the Burman heard them 
coming he began to run. As the four men drew alongside, 
he cried out. Now, without noticing it, they had ap- 
proached the motor car, which stood in the shadow under 
trees. When the Burman cried out the door opened and a 
man came running toward them, taking off his coat. 
Maung Maung knew who it was. It was a young doctor 
from the hospital—John Cheng—a Chinaman, but a 
Christian, very tall and strong. 

Things took on a serious aspect. Maung Maung’s com- 
panions all ran away. But Maung Maung remained. Was 
he not Mad Dog, who turned from no one? He drew his 
dah and cut the Chinaman down as a man reaps a bundle of 
paddy. Then he dispatched the Burman, who was easy prey, 
being already fallen to the ground and half dead with fright. 

“Now for the car,” said Maung Maung to himself 
jauntily. He was rather annoyed in his heart at what had 
happened when he wanted a peaceful evening. Still, if 
there was a clock or a suitcase, he might as well take it 
along. Wa Lee disposed of such things for his clients, by 
ways and means. He was in no hurry. It was a lonesome 
part of the road, outside the police radius, and no one 
would pass now until morning. 

He went along to the motor car, cleaning his dah on his 
orange-and-black-checked loungyi as he went. There was 
neither suitcase nor clock there. But there sat Mary Wa 
Lee, daughter of Wa Lee the Chinaman, sick with terror, 
crying, with her hands over her face, and saying: 

“T saw, Maung Maung. I looked and saw you. What 
have you done? What have you done?” 

Then he knew she had been watching from the window 
in the back of the car, too petrified with fright to take 
action. Being female, she was bound sooner or later to 
talk, and Maung Maung remembered the words Wa Lee 
himself had spoken over another little matter: 

“Tt is better to kill too soon than too late, and many a 
man has been apprehended for the fearful staying of his 
hand.” 
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So he killed her. But now things were difficult, because 
he could not go back to the house of Wa Lee. If Wa Lee 
learned of the night’s work it would be serious, for his daugh- 
ter was the light of his life and the only child he had left. 

So Maung Maung went to the house in the jungle where 
Maung Gyi, his cousin, lived, and washed himself and hid 
his loungyi and dah in a hole 
in the earth there. And he 
took clothing of Maung Gyi’s 
and left Rangoon altogether, 
slipping down the river to 
Tharaton in a stolen canoe, to 
the monastery on the hill there, 
where he had a friend already 
retired from the world for ur- 
gent private reasons. 

This friend gave him a yel- 
low robe, and said, “Better 
comeinside. You will be caught 
if you go abroad, and the life 
of a monk has much to recom- 
mend it.” 

Maung Maung said, “‘ Wait 
a little while. I want to see.”’ 
So he sat on the river bank 
outside the police bungalow, 
where, in the going and the 
coming conversation of the 
crowds, he could pick up the 
news. For a whole week he 
sat there in peace and no one 
disturbed him except the mad 
dog. 

It was a coincidence, that, 
and for a time, being super- 
stitious, Maung Maung did 
not altogether like it. He was 
seated on the river bank, 
watching the purple water 
hyacinth go down on the tide, 
when he heard shouts and saw 
people running, and there came along the river bank toward 
him a mad dog. Unsteadily it came, its tongue hanging 
out, its jaws flecked with foam. He heard the shout of 
“‘Mad dog” in three different tongues, and others called 
to him, saying, “‘ Kill it! Kill it!” 

But he drew his orange robe round him and over his face 
and bowed his head, and said, “‘How shall I, who am 
Buddhist, do this thing, brothers? For it is written that a 
man shall not take life.” 

So the mad dog ran, howling, into the police bungalow. 
And presently there arose a great yammering and 4ll the 
grim noise of fighting dogs. 

Maung Maung thought that over. It was certainly an 
omen, but he decided that the omen was good. For was 
he himself not called Mad Dog? In as much as he had 
spared this one, would the law not now spare him? He was 
pleased. 

So he continued to sit on the river bank for several 
days, picking up oddments of news. But one night, listen- 
ing to a knot of poor fishermen talking as they threw their 
nets along the bank of the river, he learned what he wanted 
to know. The name of Maung Maung and his picture 
was being plastered all over the district. There was a 
reward of 10,000 rupees out for him, dead or alive. 

No one knew better than Maung Maung how 
loud money talks in that sunny land beyond the 
Bay of Bengal. Besides, the situation was deli- 
cate in every way. For Vital Das and Simon 
were both friendly with Wa Lee and lived in his 
house. He had no confidence in any of them. 
Only in Maung Gyi, who had not the wits to do 
anything, having fallen from a bullock cart upon 
his head when young. 

It was night when he learned that, and a 
wanted man had best not move by night when 
all the world sleeps. So Maung Maung waited 
beside the river for the dawn to break. In broad 
daylight, in the stream of river traffic bound for 
the big bazaar, he would make for the monas- 
tery on the hill. Meanwhile he removed his 
yellow robe and hid it under the seat in the 
canoe, and girded his loins with a single rag, like 
a poor coolie man, and stretched himself. He 
was pleased with his plans in a general sort of 
way and aware he ran little danger of discovery. 
Into the monasteries no outsider ever comes, 
and the monks there were his friends. 

He turned and looked at the bungalow, 
asleep and still under the gray sky of morning. 
It amused him to think of the policeman lying 
there, little dreaming who stood beneath his 
window in the dawn. Maung Maung looked at 
















They Shaved Off All His Hair, Also 
That Straggly Black Mustache That 
Had Been the Pride of His Life 


the sky. It wanted an hour until sunrise. A mad desire 
seized him for one last escapade before the monastery 
walls closed round him. He looked about. On the river 
bank stood a watering can, left there the previous evening 
by a garden coolie, who spent the long hot day watering 
the square of green grass in front of the bungalow, and the 
ring of pot plants that encircled it. Maung 
Maung picked up the watering can and filled it 
from the river. He walked boldly into the dis- 
trict inspector of police’s bungalow, watering as 
he went. 

The watchman opened an eye and saw him, 
and saw thesky still gray with dawn, and thought 
the garden coolies at work very early that morn- 
ing, and closed his eye and slept again. Maung 
Maung refilled his can, laughing to himself. He 
had no immediate plan in his head, but he knew 
he would not long be without one. Plans always 
came to him—often quicker than he wanted 
them. His was an inventive mind. 

When he came to the back of the 
bungalow he saw an unusualsight. There 
was a big cage, like a large bird cage, 
made of bamboo. Kim, the little white 
English dog belonging to the district 
inspector, lay curled up inside. Maung 
Maung had seen Kim abroad with his 
master in Rangoon and heard Alec Jones 
calling him, in the evenings, in Tharaton 
beside the river, and he knew that the 
district inspector set store by his little 
dog. Maung Maung stood looking at 
him thoughtfully. It would be awkward 
if the little dog barked. 

The little dog opened his eyes. He 
saw familiar brown legs and the familiar 
watering can, and did not bark. He 
stood up and stretched himself and 
wagged his tail. Then Maung Maung’s 
plan came into his head with the mag- 
nificence of a shooting star. He would 
take the little white dog with him into retirement, as a 
souvenir. It would amuse them, at the monastery, that! 
They would see what a courageous fellow he was, to steal 
the district inspector’s little white dog from under his 
very nose, in his 
own compound, 
when there was a 
reward of no less ; 
than 10,000 rupees 
upon his person. 
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He looked round him. Far over the river the first of the 
sun was seen in a golden flush upon the face of the waters. 
In the garden all was silent and still. Nothing moved but 
the tops of the palm trees, which swayed gently in the 
early morning breeze. Birds began to wake in the bamboo 
clumps, sparrows in the eaves. 

Maung Maung took the little dog out of tie cage. There 
was a glorious spice of danger in it. Suppose the little dog 
barked? He sped across the garden with it, still carrying 
the watering can in case anyone saw him. And no one saw 
him and the little dog did not bark. There were times when 
Maung Maung felt the gods loved him, the good Nats 
fought on his side. 

He got into his canoe. The sun came up, a golden glory, 
out of the water, and now from every creek and water 
siding canoes moved slowly, their occupants all dressed 
much as Maung Maung, bound for the big bazaar. There 
was nothing to distinguish Maung Maung from the other 
early travelers to the bazaar. The little white dog slept 
in the bottom of the canoe, covered up with the yellow 
robe. 

Maung Maung reached the monastery on the hillside 
about noon. He donned the yellow robe. They shaved 
off all his hair, also that straggly black mustache that had 
been the pride of his life. 

(Centinued on Page 57) 


































He Put Out His Hand 
and Caught at the Little 
White Dog, to Fondle its 
Ears. The Littie White 
Dog Turned Suddenty 
and Bit Him onthe Hand 
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[Timnse I belonged to no golf club or social set, 

I managed to perfect my game of pool and attended 

the summer school recreation grounds of Public 
School Number 1 and Public School Number 177. Here 
I hebnobbed with the élite of Market and Oliver streets, 
jumped the buck, played basket ball and engaged in all 
other activities befitting my station. Though I could beat 
most of the boys at feats of sport, I found to my embarrass- 
ment that there were athletic girls who far outshone me. 

One girl in particular won every prize for sports and 
dancing as fast as it could be unpacked and offered. She 
had become the main attraction of the recreation center, 
and every youngster who could comb his hair neatly and 
wear a necktie proposed to her. Ida Tobias was the belle 
of Henry Street. Despite her athletic prowess, she pos- 
sessed a soft girlish grace; a frank bright countenance 
mellowed by two caressing eyes, but a sensible aloof air 
inspired by her mother, who from an early age had warned 
her against ali the potential good-for-nothings of the East 
Side who could make wonderful love but a very poor living. 

I, the conqueror of a Russian housemaid, felt that all 
women must wither and succumb beneath my bulging, 
dominating glance. But Ida, Queen of the Summer School, 
didn’t seem to notice that I was alive. She was too much 
sought after to seek, too busy making conquests to sur- 
render. For me to try to win her by competing with her 
in high jump, broad jump, vaulting, ladder climbing or 
tango would have meant defeat and disgrace. There was 
only one chance for me to emerge from increasing obscurity 
and decline—the chance I had played at Surprise Lake 
Camp, the chance I had played with the little servant audi- 
ence in Grandma Esther’s agency, the chance to entertain 
and amuse 

Therc was a cheap brass band in the playground which 
the recreation director, Mrs. Ray Schwartz, had introduced 
to lend a note of harmony to the wild discord of the center. 
I must confess that I was her all-star nuisance at the time, 
and I instigated most of the wild discord by pulling girls’ 
braids, breaking up their dances and running roughshod 
through the games. But I made some retribution for this 
conduct twenty years later, when I met Mrs. Schwartz in 
Paris and the little boy she had run out of school ran her 
down to Deauville. She had since established a magnifi- 
cent girls’ camp and I was glad to send my two daughters, 
Marjorie and Natalie, to spend a summer with her under 
entirely different circumstances from those in which their 
old man had spent his summers. 

But at Public School Number 177 Mrs. Schwartz tried 
her best to get on the right side of this rascal, and she dis- 
covered that ail that was ailing me was a desire to sing at 
the playground concert, accompanied by the band. I was 
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given the chance and ren- 
dered the big hit of the mo- 
ment—My Mariuch, She 
Tooka de Steamboat! The 
song was not directed to the 
large and rather skeptical assembly of youngsters, but to 
her, the dainty little queen of sports who won all the silver- 
plated loving cups and athletic medals and didn’t know 
till now that I was alive. Nowsheknew. But even more 
than the applause of the hard-boiled youngsters, I longed 
to hear the voice of her approval. I guess no performance 
in my life before or since had quite the significance of this 
one. For Ida Tobias, the belle of Henry Street, who for 
me was to be the belle of the world, came over and con- 
gratulated me. 

It was a triumph. The next night I sang again and she 
allowed me to escort her home. With a victorious leer that 
swamped the other boys in one flood of humility, I marched 
out with the lovely Ida on my arm. Buta block away from 
her house she stopped me. 

““You mustn’t walk me up to my stoop,” she said. “My 
parents must never see me with you. You havea bad repu- 
tation around Henry Street,’’ she added bluntly. 

‘I've made a mess of everything,” I thought. That 
night I spent in restless resolves and nightmares of shame. 
How could I expect Ida, whom all the boys of the neigh- 
borhood worshiped, to single me out for her favor in the 
light of such a reputation? Yes, everything would have 
to be different from now on. The old Eddie of the gangs 
must pass away and a new Eddie be born. The next time 
I saw her I was greatly encouraged, for she smiled and 
even seemed amused at my poor attempts to be funny. 

We were sitting alone on the steps of the school, with 
the moon slyly peeping over the tenements, and I felt that 
the big moment had 
arrived. I fidgeted 
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“Oh, that was just for a 
laugh,” I said, trying to be 


modest. ‘‘And I fooled 
them too! They really 
thought I was hanging!” 

Ida looked at me severely. ‘“‘And they told me you 
started to cry and how! at a street corner, saying your step- 
mother would kill you because you lost a quarter she gave 
you to buy bread, and the people chipped in pennies and 
nickels and told you not to cry! Will you do that after 
you’re married too?”’ 

“‘ Aw, a little stunt like that!’’ I mumbled, beginning to 
feel embarrassed. 

“A stunt? Why, even the cops laugh at you!”’ Ida was 
on the verge of tears. To think that the cops didn’t take 
me seriously enough to arrest me, at least! 

“Anyway, they know good comedy when they see it,”’ 
I protested, coming to the defense of the force. 

“Well, I’m not going to marry a man,” said the thirteen- 
year-old belle with determination, “‘who hangs himself 
on lamp-posts and cries on street corners to make cops 
laugh!” 

“T don’t blame you!” I thought helplessly. 

Today I might explain these youthful impulses as the 
urge within me to be myself—-but who was I? Judging 
from Ida’s glances at the time, I'd rather not answer the 
question. I had a feeling it was all over between us, but 
it wasn’t. She continued to meet me often after that. Per- 
haps she pitied me. In her eyes, this funny, gawky fellow 
who'd stop at nothing for a laugh was, after all, a skinny, 
lonely orphan, ill-fed and neglected. That seemed to have 
an irresistible appeal to the mother instinct of some girls, 
and I felt inclined to reverse my dear grandmother’s say- 
ing, for while God watched over all children, a special 
troupe of angels 
looked after me. 





nervously and fi- 
nally blurted out: 
“You are the only 
girl of all the girls 
of the school who 
are the girl that I 
love—if you don’t 
mind.”’ There was 
an awkward pause, 
during which I tried 
to swallow my 
Adam’s apple; then 
Ida looked sadly at 


me. 
“I’m sorry,” she 
said, ‘‘but my 


mother expects me 
to marry someone 
with a good reliable 
position—a man 
who is somebody, if 
you don’t mind.” 
And Ida proceeded 
to tell me of two 
handsome young 
twins, Louis and 
Leo, who courted 
her and her sister 
Minnie, methodi- 


cally, assiduously, 
relentlessly. They 


wore high white col- 
lars, brought boxes 
of candy every Sat- 
urday night, took 








On Sundays, 
when all the girls of 
the block went out 
with their beaus to 
parties, picnics and 
Coney Island, Ida 
would turn down 
the invitation of 
Louis Rosner and 
spend the long, 
lonely holiday sit- 
ting on the school 
steps with me. 

“Look at all the 
fun you’re missing,” 
I'd tell her. ‘‘ You 
could be riding the 
shoot-the-chutes 
and Virginia reel!” 

But she smiled 
kindly. “I enjoy 
listening to you bet- 
ter than a combina- 
tion ticket to Luna 
Park!” And that 
was long, long be- 
fore I had signed a 
contract with the 
Shuberts. 

Then she would 
open the box of 
candy which Louis 
had faithfully de- 
livered the night 
before, and we'd eat 








out Ida and Minnie 
with their mother’s 
permission, and 
they had steady, 
permanent positions as post-office clerks which they could 
never lose. In fact, they still have them. My head 
drooped and brow puckered. Could I get a job in the 
post office? This was the second time stamps had come 
into my life and stuck me. 

“What future is there in that?” I argued, pretending 
to be scornful. ‘‘Even after you learn the trade you can’t 
open your own post office!” 

“But you haven’t any future at all,” reminded Ida. 
‘People say the worst things about you. Some of my friends 
told me you tied yourself to a lamp-post by your necktie, 


” 


stuck out your tongue and made believe you were dying! 


Fannie Brice and Eddie During One of Their Serious Moments. 
Eddie Was Appearing in ‘‘Kid Boots,’’ His First Screen Effort, 
and Fannie Was in Los Angeles on a Vaudeville Engagement 


the candy, glancing 
stealthily about as 
if we were doing 
something terribly 
wicked but enjoyable. When there were no more candies 
left I got pangs of conscience and decided to earn lots of 
money so that Ida wouldn’t have to accept gifts from some- 
body else. In the meantime I hadn’t a cent, and I often 
discovered on leaving her that she had slipped a quarter 
into my pocket. It was humiliating to realize how well 
she knew me. I resented her considerateness, but I appre- 
ciated the quarter. 

Ida not only sacrificed the pleasures of Sunday—she 
soon lost the peace of the other six days. Stormy, quarrel- 
some times brewed in the Tobias home, streaked with pa- 
ternal threats and drenched with her tears. For Hattie 
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Immerman, a girl from the block, confided to me that 
Ida had definitely broken off with Louis Rosner. There 
had been a terrible scene at the house, and Ida’s father 
had sworn to shut the door on his daughter. 

But Hattie assured me that even through her sobs 
Ida had insisted, “‘I’ll marry no one if I don’t marry 
Eddie Cantor!” Yet when I saw Ida she betrayed 
none of this, sitting as usual on the school steps, en- 
couraging and enjoying 
my efforts at nonsense. 
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and went to the 
window, to find 
that they were dig- 
ging thenew Eighth 
Avenue Subway. 
This was too much. 
Why should prog- 
ress and construc- 
tion companies 
follow in my foot- 








vi 

HREE years ago, 

while playing in Kid 
Boots at the New Am- J 4 
sterdam Theater, I felt 
the first symptoms of 
temperament. I don’t 
know why, but I couldn’t 
sleep while blasting was 
going on around me. We 
livedat thetimein Mount 
Vernon, and as my sleep- 
ing hours were from three 
in the morning to about 
noon, I was suddenly 
torn up at 7:30 by the 
infernal noises of dredges, 





steps? Another 
sleepless night and 
there would be a 
bootless Kid Boots. 

It was my good 
fortune, however, 
to run across my 
friend Harry Ruby 
that day and he rec- 
ommended the 
Gedney Farms, a fine old-fashioned farmhouse 
near White Plains. There I drove as a desperate 
man is driven to drink. And I found the ideal. I 
slept so long I almost missed the show. All night 
on the stage I looked forward to that blissful 
slumber in store for me at this new-found paradise 
of rest. I couldn’t wait to hop into the car and 
speed on my way to the farmhouse. As I drew 

















steam shovels, electric 
pile drivers and dyna- 
mite. Mount Vernon was 
being built that year. 

The next night I went directly after the show to a large 
New York hotel to make up two nights’ sleep in one. At 
7:30 I imagined it was Mount Vernon calling me, for I was 
rocked out of bed by the same deafening racket. I later 
discovered that the foundations for a skyscraper were 
being laid on the next block. 

“This will never do,” I thought. “‘No sleep, no show.” 

I happened to meet Georgie Jessel that day and he sug- 
gested a nice private hotel on Central Park West, where I 
arrived the same night more dead than alive. 

“This place is so quiet,” said Georgie after settling me in 
my room, ‘“‘that you can hear a spider spin. But don’t 
listen for it.” 

“Don’t worry,” I said. “I could fall asleep in a trice or 
even in a taxi.”” And I promptly submerged. 

At about seven in the morning I began to dream that 
coal miners had taken me down with them into a shaft and 
left me alone while they went out to blow up the mine. 
Before I could escape I exploded. I awoke very frightened 
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David Tobias and His Wife 
Rachel, the Parents of Ida 


near I noticed a bright light through the trees. I 
was suddenly stopped by a cordon of 
police. 

“What's up?” 
“You can’t pass!” said one of the 
officers. 

“Why, I live here.” 

“Oh, no! You lived here!” 

Just then a rocket of fire 
spouted into the air. The 
Gedney Farms was in flames 
and my two trunks burned 
with it. 

I recall this hectic experi- 
ence in connection with my 
early days when insomnia 
was never a_ problem. 
When I was asked “How 
do you sleep?” I would 
rest my head gently on 
my clasped hands, roll my 
eyes and say “Like this.” 
But there was a time, after 
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I had left my Grandma Esther when the problem was not 
how, but where. I was too proud to slink back to my 
grandmother, a disappointing prodigal. But it was getting 
dark and tiresome walking the streets. Besides, I didn’t 
enjoy the exercise on an empty stomach. A hotel and a 
meal, on the other hand, involved the question of money, 
and money was out of the question. 

It was really surprising that a night's lodging should be 
such a problem in a city overhung with pillows and mat- 
Feather beds and blankets flapped from windows 
and fire escapes. Carved bedsteads with satin spreads 
stood invitingly in orange-lighted furniture stores. I tried 
to figure out the bed production at Grand Rapids. I esti- 
mated that there must be a hundred million cots, sofas, 
couches, four-posters, morris chairs, divans, and yet, come 
to think of it, there wasn’t one I could count on. Even a 
park bench was spitefully partitioned by four iron arm 
rests so that I could lie on it only in the form of the letter S, 
with my head under one iron bar and my legs coiled over 
another. 

At any rate, fresh air would be good for me; so I wrapped 
myself around with the chill autumn winds and froze into a 
rigid form indistinguishable from the iron bars. I fixed my 
imagination on the meal and the soft bed I might have had at 
Grandma Esther’sandsoon my mind numbed into confusion 

At dawn a cop’s club poked me out of my ossification. My 
eyes were heavy and pasty, my mouth sour and dry. “Go 
on, get along or I'll pull you in.”” I stared measuringly at 
the club and thought “Why argue?"’ So I resumed my 

pointless wanderings. I met another homeless 

ss fellow, but he had at least perfected bum- 

° ming into ascience. The first few avail- 

able pennies, he taught me, must go 

for cigarettes, not for food, because 

\ cigarettes had the supernatural 
quality of killing hunger pangs 

“Dream of a feed, then smoke 

a butt,” he said, “and you'll 

get the same symptoms of 

indigestion like after a ban 
quet.”” The next point was 
not to be stingy about the 
sizeof abed. “If youwant 
| plenty of elbow room sleep 
| on a roof!” 
So the next day I went 
| with him, as I was eagerly 
taking in the mysteries of 
the free and open life. 
| “In our game, we're like 
kings—we get everything 
for nothing,” he confided. 
“Can we get something to 
eat?” I suggested feebly. 

“Leave it to me!” And he 

made a pass with his hands 

like a magician. We stopped in 

front of a lunch room where the 

big captains of industry from the 

fish market and crockery stores ate 

a seven-course meal for fifteen cents 

“Now watch!” he said, and bravely led 

the way into Max Sander’s exclusive Hunga 
rian dining hall. 

The diners had all finished eating and a gray 
pouchy cat went about clearing remainders from 
the tables. I trailed timidly behind my friend as 
he made his heart-rending appeal to Sander. He 
told him we hadn’t eaten for three days. 

“You don’t sound it,” said Sander, 
guy looks it.” 

He went into the kitchen and brought out the 
largest piece of cooked meat I ever saw. It was 
brown and fibrous, like the side of a boat. He 
slapped it down in a huge platter and we fel] upon 
it and it disappeared. 

After the repast we retired to a tenement roof 
and stretched out under the stars. The jagged 
metal roof felt pretty comfortable after the park 
bench; the brick chimney was a sort of pillow and 
with the sky as a blanket, I felt like 
of Nature. At last the problem was solved. 
the meal, the fatigue and the roof. It 
and I slept. At least for the 
was so completely stunned that I sat up and just 
stared while the rain buckets. My 
pal tugged and pulled me, but we didn't get into 
the hallway until we were soaked 

We managed to find a deserted flat in the build- 
ing and lay down on the floor. My pal, to dry out 
his chill, lit a cigarette, but was damp and 


tresses. 


“but this 


a true child 
I had 
was perfect 
first five 


minutes I 


came down ir 








Eddie Cantor, Clara Bow, Matcotm Waite, in a Scene From the Picture Version of ‘‘Kid Boots” 


In Ovait—Mary Eaton and Eddie in a Scene From the Stage Version 





needed constant relighting. Somebody who was 
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Governor Smith on Immigration 
{> )VERNOR SMITH’S declarations upon immigration 


matters have filled with uneasiness all those who 
really believe in our inherent right and duty to put the 
national and racial interests of our own land before those 
of any other country whatsoever. 

The portion of the governor’s speech of acceptance whi ch 
refers to immigration matters is worded with extreme care 
and bears every mark of painstaking revision. 

In it he says: “‘ While I stand squarely on our platform 
declaration that the laws which limit immigration must be 
preserved in full force and effect, I am heartily in favor of 
removing from the immigration law the harsh provision 
which separates families, and I am opposed to the princi- 
ple of restriction based upon the figures of immigrant popu- 
lation contained in a census thirty-eight years old. I believe 
this is designed to discriminate against certain nationali- 
ties, and is an unwise policy.” 

This is hardly worthy of so acute a mind as that of the 
governor of New York. He knows as well as the rest of 
us that our immigration laws do not separate families. 
He knows that whatever separation occurs is almost always 
brought about by the immigrants themselves, who leave 
their families overseas and are unwilling to forgo the eco- 
nomic benefits they find in this country by rejoining their 
kin in Europe. He knows that any newcomer who has his 
passage money can go home at will. He knows as well as 
we that if we let in the relatives of a score of European 
peasants, we let in a shipload. 

Now Governor Smith has every right in the world to 
make impassioned pleas for the relatives of immigrants, 
but it is searcely ingenuous to disguise such arguments as 
pleas for the future greatness and welfare of America. The 
governor “beiieves’’ that the present act is “designed to 
discriminate against certain nationalities.’”’ Not only he 
but every public man knows full well that this alleged dis- 
crimination is the essence of the Johnson Act. He must 
recall that after twenty years of vain attempts to frame a 
law that would discriminate in favor of desirable immi- 
grants and against less desirable ones, and at the same time 
not run counter to our treaty obligations, a young professor 
in a Southern coliege thought out and made public the 
practical idea of basing our quotas upon the census of 1890. 


Of course this device is discriminatory, in the same 
sense that every act of a sane man is, whether he is buy- 
ing an apple or hiring an office boy. It is merely an ap- 
plication of the commonest of all common sense, which 
tells us to accept the best and reject the poorer. If 
Governor Smith is opposed to this principle as applied to 
immigration, he would still further increase the number of 
those aliens that we have found hardest to assimilate. 

In the governor’s remarks about the tariff he tried to 
allay the fears of large manufacturers and its other imme- 
diate beneficiaries; but the workingman’s tariff is protec- 
tion from side-by-side competition with cheap foreign labor. 
He finds small satisfaction in a protection that enables his 
boss to keep out cheap goods made abroad and at the same 
time scale down wages because he can get low-grade labor 
in a European slum that has grown up by his factory gates. 

Possibly Governor Smith did not think of these things 
when he expressed his views upon immigration matters in 
his speech of acceptance. 


The Improving American Worker 


N NUMEROUS investigations on mass production in 

industries in the United States stress has been laid on 
the use of power per worker as one of the important factors 
in the situation. In a recent investigation conducted by 
the National Industrial Conference Board the horse 
power per wage earner and the added value of manufac- 
ture per wage earner in eight selected major manufacturing 
industries were compared for the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The industries selected were steel mills, heavy ma- 
chinery, electrical machinery, shipbuilding, automobiles, 
cotton goods, woolen goods and boots and shoes. In 
each instance the horse power per wage earner and the 
added value of manufacture per wage earner were much 
higher in the United States than in Great Britain. Com- 
bining the figures for horse power per wage earner in the 
eight industries, the sum for Great Britain was 22.45 and 
for the United States 36.69. Combining the figures for 
added value of manufacture per wage earner in the eight 
industries, for Great Britain the figure was $7604 and for 
the United States $22,192. That the added value was dis- 
proportionately higher than the horse power per wage 
earner was true in all the industries. The rate of produc- 
tion was particularly high in the United States for automo- 
biles and electrical machinery, these being peculiarly 
efficient American industries. 

Such figures are not to be regarded as affording exact 
measurements of circumstances in the two countries, but 
they are illustrative of the advanced power use and out- 
standing efficiency of industry in this country. 


Reparation Payments With Goods 


ONTRASTING the reparation payments through the 

four annuity years of operation under the Dawes 
Plan, two facts stand out: The first is the gradual increase 
in sum of payments. The second is the pronounced trend 
toward payments in kind. During the first annuity year 
payments in kind comprised around thirty per cent of the 
small total sum. During the present annuity year pay- 
ments in kind comprised over fifty per cent of the much 
larger sum. This means that the recipient countries re- 
ceive their payments more and more in the form of prod- 
ucts of German industry. 

Furthermore, there is a trend in the direction of manu- 
factures and against raw materials. During the first 
annuity year coal represented seventy per cent of the pay- 
ments in kind. During the present year coal represents 
less than forty per cent of the payments in kind. Sundry 
manufactures—tools, farm machinery, electrical appli- 
ances, fabricated steel, and the like—comprised less than 
twenty per cent of the deliveries in kind in the first annuity 
year; this year forty per cent of the deliveries in kind 
will consist of manufactured products. Characteristically 
enough, books represent an increasing proportion of the 
payments in kind. : 

The purport of this all seems clear enough. It is to the 
interest of Germany to condense as much labor as possible 
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into the reparation payments. The recipient countries, 
other things being equal, will be hit hardest by the repara- 
tion payments that displace the most domestic labor. In the 
weight of her payments in kind will lie one of the argu- 
ments later to be advanced by Germany in favor of the 
settlement of her reparation obligations through the de- 
termination of a capital sum. 


Rural Crime and its Control 


HE city crime problem has penetrated the rural dis- 

tricts, and the old-fashioned system of sheriffs, consta- 
bles and town marshals is inadequate to meet the situation. 
The use of the automobile and the paved highway have 
made crime cosmopolitan, as it were, instead of local. The 
criminal does not necessarily operate in the community in 
which he lives. He can come from a distance, rob and 
murder, and be far away even before the crime is discov- 
ered. An extremely high percentage of all bank robberies 
is committed in small local communities. The robbers 
are not local men and the local authorities. cannot cope 
with them. 

Sheriffs are popularly elected quite generally from 
among good fellows and well-liked local political workers, 
not because they are especially trained to hunt down 
criminals on a state-wide scale. Local constables and mar- 
shals have extremely limited jurisdictions and are not 
trained to apprehend criminals who strike from point to 
point. 

Sheriffs, constables and marshals date back hundreds 
of years, their duties and training being not so different 
from what they were in the days when most people 
lived and died in the same place and rapid movement was 
unheard of. The sheriffs especially have many other duties 
to perform in no way connected with the prevention of 
crime or the hunting down of criminals, and, besides, a state 
may have a hundred different sheriffs, each supreme and 
independent in his own bailiwick, which is a system entirely 
opposed to the codrdination and even centralization which 
modern conditions absolutely necessitate. 

According to a careful study made of the subject by a 
committee of the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, 
which advocates such a system for California, only eight 
states have a true system of state police. There are others 
which have state traffic officers or police for special pur- 
poses. In one state the police have too many nonpolice 
duties, such as the inspection of theaters, to be as fully 
effective as they might be otherwise. In another state 
they are not uniforined, serving principally as a detective 
bureau. In several states their effectiveness has been re- 
duced by divided authority, with a bipartisan board in 
partial control. But in a number of cases the superin- 
tendent has absolute authority, with no civil-service regu- 
lations, and is responsible only to the governor. This 
system seems to work well, and certainly in states like 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, state police 
have been of unquestioned value in protecting the people. 

Figures showing the reduction in crime, especially of the 
petty variety, in a township or a district, once a patrol is 
established there, are so astonishing that we do not dare 
to repeat them. But anyone who has ever lived in a rural 
community knows with what relative swiftness the troop- 
ers pounce down upon offenders, and how little local and 
provincial fear, favor and prejudice they show in shielding 
them. With the best of intentions and highest principles, 
local authorities may fear to act where the state troopers do 
it as a matter of course. In very small places the nearest 
trooper affords exactly the same sense of protection as the 
patrolman on the beat furnishes in the city. 

It will be strange indeed if this institution does not 
spread throughout the country. If we are to cope with the 
crime situation, there must be more generally and quickly 
available than now to any proper agency information con- 
cerning any apprehended criminal. State or rural police 
systems form one of the necessary steps preceding the es- 
tablishment of a general network of apprehension. There 
are those who somehow do not like the name or connota- 
tion of the words “state police.” Call it what you will, 
there must be police systems more widespread in the net- 
work which they spread than now generally exist. 












































EAVING a party in London 
one night, Mr. Choate 
was caught in a yellow 

fog. Upon asking his way of a 
policeman the latter inquired, 
“Where is your home, sir?” 

“T have no home,” returned 
Mr. Choate. “‘I am the Amer- 
ican ambassador.” 

When the Fairchild Bill ap- 
propriating money with which 
to buy an embassy in Paris 
was before Congress, Mr. Her- 
rick said in a letter to a mem- 
ber of the committee: “I 
have just been reading what 
Gallatin, one of my prede- 
cessors, had to say on this 
embassy question. He wrote 
enthusiastically to his son 
that at last he was assured 
of being housed in a legation 
owned by the United States 
Government in the course 
of a few months. That was 
only 107 years ago, and I 
am glad to note that interest 
in the matter is still going 
strong.” 

Robert McCormick, after 
wasting much time, money 
and patience, finally man- 
aged to rent asuitable house 
in which to lodge his em- 
bassy in St. Petersburg 
when he was sent there in 
1903. But he had hardly got settled when the Grand Duke 
Vladimir bought it for his son, whose marriage had just 
been decided upon, and he insisted upon taking possession 
right away. It finally came down to a question of which 
was worse—a quarrel with the imperial family or starting 
all over to find another embassy. As it turned out, neither 
horn of this dilemma could be entirely avoided. 

I have heard Mrs. Joseph Willard relate by the hour the 
most amusing tales of their experiences in house hunting 
when her husband was ambassador to Spain. For here 
was a land where pride was more powerful than money, 
and a Spanish gentleman in those days would rather die of 
hunger than rent his house for a 
stranger to live in. Times have 


One of the Early Pians for the Place de ta Concorde. 
Just Bought by the United States. 
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they find an American representative in the market, prices 
are advanced. . While other embassies are permanent 
and their location often historic, our own are as itinerant 
as a house boat. When a city cabman is asked where the 
American Embassy is, the reply often given is, ‘On wheels. 
Year before last it was on such a street, last year on an- 
other street, this year I don’t know where.’”’ 

Mr. Herrick occupied successively four different houses 
before he established himself in his present embassy. When 
he came over for his second tour, not being able to find a 
suitable residence in Paris, the best he could do was to rent 
a cottage at Garches, where he passed the summer. When 


The Building on the Extreme Left is the One 
The Next Building is Occupied by the Hotei de Crillon and the 
Automobile Club. Then Comes the Rue Royale, and on its Other Side the Navy Department. On the 


Right is the House of Baron Edouard de Rothschild. All These Buildings Exist Just as in the Pian 





the elaborate ceremony of pre- 
senting his credentials to the 
president took place, the offi- 
cials from the Elysée,the gala 
carriages and the imposing 
escort had to assemblein front 
of his office, and the ambas- 
sador, surrounded by his 
staff, received this pageant 
on the sidewalk. Returning 
from the Elysée, he was es- 
corted to my little apartment 
in the Rue la Pérouse, where 
the master of ceremonies and 





the colonel commanding the 
escort were thanked and the 
cortége dismissed 


The One Question 


HFRE has been one in- 

stance of a house occu- 
pied by three ambassadors 
in succession. Henry White, 
who had been seventeen 
years in London as secretary 
and who had represented us 
in Italy, when appointed to 
Paris, found a house in the 
Rue Francois Premier and 





spent considerable money 
putting it into shape for an 
embassy. He had the Amer- 
ican arms carved on the 
gateposts, as a manifesta- 
tion perhaps of his hope 
that our Government had come there to stay. I have 
heard Mr. Herrick express his intention of recovering these 
arms to put on his new embassy, for they had marked 
the official residence of his two predecessors as well as of 
himself. During the war this mansion became the head- 
quarters of the American Clearing House, created by Mr 
Herrick, who turned the building over to that organization 
in December, 1914. His offer to go on paying the rent was 
refused by its owner, Comte Gérard de Ganay, who gener- 
ously contributed the property to the clearing house's use 

These wanderings of homeless American ambassadors in 
foreign capitals, searching for a roof to put over their heads, 
have been a standing joke among dip- 
lomats the world over for more than 





changed since the war, and Mr. Ham- 
mond has had fewer trials; but the 
gorgeous ceremonial of presenting his 
credentials to the King two years ago 
had to start and finish, not in his em- 
bassy, but on the steps of the Ritz 
Hotel. 


The Embassy on Wheels 


ENERAL PORTER has de- 
GG scribed with some detail his 
experiences in Paris. ‘‘The embar- 
rassments of an American representa- 
tive,” he wrote, “begin the moment 
of his arrival at his post. Instead of 
familiarizing himself with the work of 
his embassy regarding official matters 
which may require his immediate at- 
tention, he is compelled to spend his 
time with house brokers, real-estate 
agents and speculators in finding a 
suitable residence. These people are 














clever enough to know how few suit- 
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able houses are obtainable, and when 


The Small Drawing:Room in the United States Embassy in Paris 


a century; and to this very day, when 
some American citizen has been se- 
lected by our President as ambas- 
sador to a foreign country, terrible 
questions immediately arise to cloud 
the satisfaction which the appoint- 
ment has brought to himself and 


doubtless to his family: ‘ Can we find 


a suitable house to live ir How 
long will it take before we can get 
into it? What will it cost?"’ If th 
new ambassador goes to call upon 


the representative in Washington of 
the country to which he is accred 


ited, matters of internationa! politics 


may be touched upon, but if they 
are, they quickly yield place to the 
main preoccupatior Do you think 
we Car find a house to live n?” 


However, a most noticeable chang 


has recently taken place in the atti 
tude of ¢ ongress toward this ques- 
tion, and here, as in so many other 


- wavs, our country is beginning to live 


Continued on Page 66 
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‘We Won't Argue, Frederick. I Warned You if You Came Home Again in That 
Condition I Should Take the Children and Return to Mother’’ 


Yn 





Outlook for the Coming Football Season 
in Soviet Russia 


introduced into Soviet Russia, but the tremendous 
growth in popularity of this American game has led to 
many interesting conjectures as to the real beginnings of 
this hardy sport in the former country of the czars. It was 
thought for a long time that the first football was brought 
over by some English sparrows that had made the trip from 


|: IS not known just exactly when football was first 


of South Lenin 
with St. Lenin’s 
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DRAWN BY JEFFERSON MACH MER 


“Probably Taking it to the Dorfbilt Hotel to Put in the Spinach’’ 








whatever the source, the fact remains that the sport 
has taken strong hold upon the minds and imaginations 
of the Russian people and the season this year promises 
to be one of the best in the history of the game. 
Those who followed the sport last year will remem- 
ber that the championship was won by the University 
formerly Quetsch 
formerly Miss Finch’s 
close of the season it looked as though the South Lenin 
Continued on Page 115) 
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**Jack, Dear, I Wish We Had an Old Colonial House Like That’’ 
































America in Trotzky’s 
beard back in those 
dark days of '18, and 
there are many who 
still incline to this be- 
lief. Ludwig, however, 
in his forthcoming and 
eagerly awaited Red 
Grange, advances the 
theory that football 
was brought to Russia 
by Slovak bandits who 
had played the game 
while. undergraduates 
at Princeton. But 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER : | 
The Man With No Imagination Fixes Up His Bedroom So He Can Count ( 
Sheep While Going to Sleep 
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Camper Soup © 
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SOUP 


and the 
new housekeeping 


VERY now and then you will meet some 

woman who will tell you that she never, 
oh never, buys her soup. She will admit that 
she is often tempted to deprive her family of 
enjoying soup, because it is “such a bother to 
make”. But don’t think she is “uppety’”’ or 
condescending because you do buy your soups 
—like most women. For she is dead in earnest. 
She has never even tried the soups you buy— 
soups made by skilled French chefs in famous 
spotless kitchens. Some few women still 
believe they have to make their own soup in 
order to have it good. 


E FORGIVE you your smile. It does 

sound absurd, we admit. Especially 
when you think of the sacrifice in time and 
work and expense by the fast dwindling, 
comparatively small number of women who 
make their own soup. But you must give them 
credit for their zeal and their desire to give 
their families the best. They certainly would 
not go to all this extra and unnecessary 
trouble unless they imagined they had to, in 
order to obtain the right quality. For our part 
we think they should be praised for their high 
standards. 

Excellent housekeepers, these women who 
give up their whole lives to the tasks. Soon 
they, too, will “see the light” of the new 
housekeeping. Then they will join the ranks 
of the most intelligent, alert and resourceful 
women in the world—that vast host of 
American women who take advantage of every 
invention, every opportunity to raise their 
living standards and abolish useless drudgery. 


AKING A LEAF from their husbands’ 

note-book, women have now organized 
their housekeeping to get better results with 
less effort. They read and they observe. And 
the more they have learned about the art and 
science of good food, the greater has grown 
the popularity of soup. Now it is used every 
day, not only just once in a while. Now it is 
known and recognized for its tonic effect on 
health, its aid to appetite and digestion. 

And of course, soup to these modern 
housekeepers means Campbell’s Soup. Quality 
with convenience. Adding an equal quantity 
of water, bringing to a boil, simmering a few 
minutes. That is all Campbell’s Soups require 
in the home kitchen. Yet the proudest 
housewife admires their delicious goodness 

Your grocer has, or will get for you, any of 
the 21 Campbell’s Soups listed on the label. 
12 cents a can. 


Mr. Grocer, 5 
What I wan 
Soups del 
Campbell's, right away! 


THE DAILY 
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LOOKED at Mrs. Lyken just in time to see her 

stubby fingers fly to Elspeth’s arm. She had to 

brace herself to keep from falling. As for the girl 
herself, she displayed hardly a second of irresolution. 

srace up, mother,’’ she com- 
manded in a tense lew tone 
There's only one way — we've 
got to brazen it out.”’ With 
that she started toward the 
door, and if ever a gallant step 
bore its owner through public 
humiliation, it was that with 
which Elspeth Lyken sailed 
icross the room to greet her 
Che long slender 
for the first 





time by the string of pearls 
which was her father’s coming- 
yut gift tilted the small head 
iackward; the turquoise taffeta 
kirt of her period gown puffed 
yut proudly above her costly 
pair of slippers, and across her 
irm was laid, as if it were a 
sword, the bouquet of orchids 
Ever since the ‘:ntrusion of 
that strange figure a hush had 
falien upon the room It deep- 
ened as Elspeth, followed by her 
mother, reached Doctor Ban- 
nister. As she spoke, each clear 
syllable was carried to the far- 
thest corner of the room 
‘Grandfather!’ cried she. 
‘How wonderful of you to 
come ai 
At sight of those two advanc- 
ng figures, the old gentleman 
threw his arms wide open. 
‘Tillie!’ cried he, and rush- 
ng past Elspeth, he crushed 
Mrs. Lyken to him with an im- 
placable ardor. Scarcely less 
devastating was his embrace of 
Kispett 
It was just as.he was holding 
the latter in a bearlike grip 
that I saw a tall young man 
framed in the doorway-a 
young man whose brown hair, 
kindling into gold at the ends, 
always made him unmistakable 
Harleigh saw him, too, and 
a second time that evening a 
butler’s sense of propriety 
triumphed over external phe- 
nomena 
‘Mr. Christopher Love- 
grove!"’ announced he in clear- 
‘ut tones 
Whether the gir! had already 
seen Christopher over her 
yrandfather’s shoulder, or — << 
whether Harleigh’s announce- 
ment was the first intimation 
of that hateful presence, I do 
not know; iat suddenly she wrenched herself free from the 
iid man's arms, and tossing back her head defiantly met 
the young fellow’s eyes. What she found there was cer- 
tainly not the message to which two other climaxes may 
have accustomed her. With a smile of tranquil enjoyment, 
Christopher was taking in the scene 
Pardon me, Miss Lyken,” said he. ‘Shall I shake 
hands with you here or shall I wait until you get back in 
ne?” 
She stared at him for a second without reply. Then 
What does your book say?”’ she gibed 
‘Exactly the point,’ retorted he with even deeper 
The great savant who wrote it had no imagina- 
She says nothing about finding the 
heroine of the evening embracing an —er-—er ei 


yravity 


tion, no foresight 
*My grandfather, Doctor Bannister,’ supplied Elspeth 
hnaughtils ‘He came all the way from Wyoming to 
ee us.” 
| should say I did!”’’ chimed in her grandfather eagerly 
‘All the way to New York I kept thinking how I was go- 
Say, Tillie”’ 


ing to surprise you, and then here he 





By Corinne Lowe 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES a. CRANK 





“Elspeth,’’ Said l in My Most Matter:of:Fact Tone, ‘‘Mrs. Artliey Wants to See You 


About Giving You Her Box at the Opera Next Week’’ 


fixed his daughter with a look divided between childlike 
wistfulness and childlike reproach ‘‘do you know them 
fellows out there?"’ And he crooked an indignant thumb 
in the direction of the footmen stationed on the stairs. 
“Why, they didn't want to leave me by. I had to keep 
tellin’ them over and over I was your father, and even 
then they didn’t seem to believe me.” 
Mrs. Lyken opened her lips, but sound refused the in- 
vocation. It was Elspeth who finally had to speak. 
‘It's a shame, grandfather,’ she murmured soothingly 
‘Of course, if we had only known you were coming 
But now --don't you want to go to your rooms and dress?”’ 
At the sound of that last word a horrible apprehension 
dawned in the eyes of Doctor Bannister 
“What d’yuh mean, girl? You 
don’t mean a swallowtail, do yuh? At my age—after all 
these years—-you'd put me -me”’—and he thumped his 
chest to indicate the inviolacy of the flesh now being so 
treacherously tempted — ‘‘in one of them swallowtails!”’ 
Ever since Christopher’s entrance there had existed cer- 
tain definite proof that the humanitarian impulse is not 


‘Dress!"’ cried he 
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entirely crushed among the supporters of fashionable 
charities. Numerous groups had pledged themselves to 
conversation, no matter what the cost, and Bertram 
Beaswick was making so much noise that he would have 
attracted attention even in a 
night club. But Doctor Ban- 
nister’s voice was one to discour- 
age this type of philanthropy 
His words roared through and 
above all the puny vibrations of 
sound in the rooms and left be- 
hind them a deep trough of 
silence. 

It was the old gentleman him- 
self who finally plunged through 
the stillness of the room. After 
his last speech he seemed to be- 
come conscious for the first time 
of the brilliant scene which he 
had invaded 

With a frightened expression 
his eyes rested upon the line of 
beautiful young buds ranged in 
front of the gold piano, and 
suddenly he turned from them 
to his daughter 

“Take me away, Tillie,” he 
said. ‘‘] never was one to like 
these big doings.” 

I have no record of what took 
place in the drawing-room afte: 
my employer led her fathe1 
away, for at this point I went 
with Harleigh to supervise some 
final details. No sooner ‘did 
this opportunity for confiden- 
tial comment present itself to 
our butler than he availed him- 
self of it. 

“It’s all over,’”’ announced he 
gravely. 

‘““What’s all over?” 

“The marriage arranged be- 
tween the Honorable St. John 
Bockton and Miss Elspeth 
Lyken.” 

“What do you mean? There’s 
no engagement yet.” 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Pember- 
ton, but there is. It all hap- 
pened yesterday. Mrs. Lyken 
came to me all in a flutter and 
asked whether I thought Vis- 
count and Lady Bockton would 
be pleased.” 

Even the shock of hearing 
such precise information did not 
prevent my smile at Mrs 
Lyken’s characteristic selection 





of a confidant. 

“Well,” said I coolly, ‘if there 
is, all this probably won't affect 
the Honorable St. John. He 

won't know the difference be- 
tween one American grand- 
father and another.”’ 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Pemberton, but he will. He could tell 
by the faves of the guests, and I saw him watching Miss 
Duchois very closely. Oh, no, take my word for it, he 
could not afford to have two of those in his family.” 
Then, in response to my knitted brows, he-added: ‘It’s 
just what I say, Mrs. Pemberton —Grade B is alike wher- 
ever you find it. Now Lady Bockton has a father very 
similar to this old individual that came in tonight. I be- 
lieve that at one time in his life he had a pub. At all events, 
Lady Bockton could never wangle a promise out of him to 
wear evening clothes when he came to one of her parties, 
and as he was forever appearing just when she was enter- 
taining one of the old county families, the situation was 
exceedingly awkward.” 

I shrugged my shoulders at this megace of parallelism. 
‘* After all,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ Miss Lyken is very wealthy.” 

“Ah, but so are the Bocktons. You in the States can 
really form no conception of the thousands of cakes of 
soap that the viscount sells every year.” 

“Then why?” I asked significantly. 

Continued on Page 36) 
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oods 


One of them is CornEeD BEEF 
... cooked by master chefs 








address to Mary Hale Martin, Dept 


Kitchens, Chatham, Ont., Canada. 


A new recipe file case! ** What shall we have to 
eat today’”—72 tested recipes. Send 50c in 
stamps (60c in Canada) with your name and 
C-22, 


Libby, MENeill & Libby, Chicago. Canadian 










“To be certain of fine flavor in each of 
these foods ... ask your grocer for Libby's 


Canned Meats Fruits and Vegetables 
Corned Beef Potted Ham Sliced Pineapple Prunes 
Corned Beef Hash Potted Meat Crushed Pineapple Asparagus 
Roast Beef Boneless Chicken Peaches, Pears Spinach 
Veal Loaf Chicken a la King Apricots Pork & Beans 


Sliced Dried Beef Cherries, Royal Anne Sweet Potatoes 
Chili Con Carne Cherries, Maraschino Sauerkraut 


Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak & 


Onions 


Mexican Tamales 


Fruits for Salad 


Sauerkraut Juice 


Ra-gon (beef stew) Mince Meat Plums, Apples Tomatoes 

Meat-wich Spread Bouillon Cubes Apple Butter Milk 

Lunch Tongue Beef Extract Berries Evaporated Milk 

Deviled Ham Chop Suey Jellies, Jams Condensed Milk 
(Partial List) 

B B ¥ M ¢ N E I L 


Pickles and Condiments 


Pickles— 
Sweet 
Sour 
Dill 
Sweet Mixed 
Sweet Mustard 
Sliced Sweet Dill 


Home Made Style 


Sweet Cauliflower 
Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 


Olives 
Queen 
Stuffed 
Ripe 

Olive Oil 

Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Chow Chow 

Sweet Omon 

Sweet Relis! 


B B 
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(Centinued from Page 34) 

“Because, you see, the Honorable St. John Bockton 
must marry into Grade A whether it’s here or in England 
or in the Sandwich Islands. Naturally he preferred the 
American product. She wouldn’t be so apt to look down 
on him because his title is only soap instead of Tudor. At 
first he fancied, of course, that Miss Lyken was the real 
Grade A in this country, but now that he’s found out the 
truth Ah, no, he’s much more in need of a new 
grandfather than he is of a new fortune.” 

How faithfully did this theory of Harleigh’s shadow the 
truth? I wondered this as I saw my employer return from 
dinner on the arm of Mr. Stone Laird. The minute I 
caught sight of her face, flushed with the champagne that 
had flowed throughout the dinner, I knew that she had 
brushed from her consciousness all memory of what had 
happened 

““Yes;”’ I heard her say, “his name is St. John—that is, 
it’s spelled S-t. J-o-h-n, but they always call it Sinjin—and 
heis such adear fellow. Naturally, we are very happy about 
it, though of course it does make us sad to think of her 
going to England. But we parents mustn’t be selfish, must 
we? And when I think of dear old Bockton Hall, with its 
tenantry and deer—just like a page out of Dickens, Mr 
Laird.” 

And by a smile she conveyed to her partner just what 
a powerful anwsthetic to a mother’s grief was in that 
thought. Then, before she passed me, I heard her add: 
“Of course, not a single word of this to anybody, for we’re 
not announcing it formally until next week. But, of course, 
I've got to tell dear old friends like you.” 

The memory of Doctor Bannister, banished so utterly 
from his daughter’s mind, did not seem to find any more 
retentive lodging elsewhere. Undoubtedly, after the eve- 
ning was over, fashionable wits would be whetted on the 
episode, but at present all our guests were stupefied by en- 
tertainment. If they thought at all of the uncouth old man 
from Wyoming, it was perhaps to adopt the philosophic 
attitude that relatives will happen in on the best regulated 
families 


At once after dinner the jazz orchestra of fifty men, each 
hired at fifty dollars for the period between nine and two, 
and at twenty for their services from then on until five 
unassuming people were content with forty men at thirty- 
five dollars each, supplemented by ten dollars for the 
additional time—began a fox trot. It was at this moment 
that the whole spirit of the dance was reduced for me to 
one physical detail. Slippers and stockings! Stockings and 
slippers! Shuttling to and fro, they alone were distinct in 
this world of motion. They seemed to be carrying form- 
less shapes above them, to have blurred all personal iden- 
tity in their inexorable rhythm. Those delicate-slippered 
and silk-shod feet traced the patterned progress of all 
fashionable maidenhood. They were bearing their owners 
from the debut to the one objective worthy of all the sac- 
rifices and heartaches which the debut so often represents. 
They led to marriage. 

From the comparative exaltation of my first mood I 
descended to grosser fields of speculation. Exactly how 
many dollars did all those slippers and stockings repre- 
sent? Let me see. There were sixty maidens dancing on 
that floor and not a single one had paid less than five dol- 
lars for the fragile French-made hosiery demanded by her 
position. 

Numbers like Elspeth, who thought nothing of investing 
twelve or fifteen dollars for asingle pair of hose, had spent 
considerably more. Being conservative, let us say that 
four hundred dollars’ worth of stockings was involved in 
that fox trot. As for the slippers, if we assume twenty dol- 
lars as their average cost, these mounted to a total of 
twelve hundred dollars. Yes, at least sixteen hundred 
dollars joined in that inexorable rhythm, from debut to 
marriage. 

At this point let me remark that Mr. Longfellow dis- 
played prophetic gifts when he wrote a certain poem. Well 
may any maiden pause with reluctant feet where the 
brook and river meet. Why, indeed, should these members 
not be numbed with apprehension regarding the cost of 
stepping out? For the appalling part about the statistics 
which I have just given is that the sixteen hundred dollars 
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applied only to one evening. But for these footnotes I 
cannot do better than refer you to Elspeth’s own article. 
The savant wrote: 

In view of the fragility of fine French-made hosiery, it usually 
does not survive more than a single evening. This means that 
every debutante must start the season with at least sixty pairs 
of dancing hosiery, to say nothing of those ‘which she will need 
for other occasions. Dancing slippers, of course, are more dance- 
worthy. By care these may be preserved as long as a week. Yet 
the debutante must realize that twelve pairs is a minimum 
allowance for those tireless dancing feet of hers. 

As I have previously said, this masterpiece of Elspeth’s 
was singularly free from all sordid allusions and it devolves 
upon me therefore to supply the degrading climax. Even 
the ordinary New York debutante, starved in her natural 
girlish desire for any such magnificence as was possible to 
Elspeth, must invest five hundred dollars in dancing foot- 
wear alone. 

XVIII 
HE fox trot was now over, and with it my observations. 
As both these activities ended I found myself near a 
group formed by Agnes Duchois, Veronica Silver, Third 
Squibbs and a friend of Melville Laird’s called Duster 
Dorr. 

In this position I lingered to take a few deep, exhilarat- 
ing whiffs of that conversational ether which the debutante 
is always privileged to inhale. 

“Did you go to Octavia Van Wampum’s last night?’ 
asked Veronica of Third, as the quartet helped themselves 
to the imported cigarettes which the footmen were now 
passing. 

“Oh, I looked in,”’ languidly replied the college sopho- 
more, “‘ but it was all very wet. These people that have the 
nerve to serve champagne cup! Believe me, when my lit- 
tle daughter comes out she’s going to have whole cham- 
pagne or she’ll stay in forever.” 

“Isn't it an insult?” breathed Veronica. ‘“‘The Cutfelts 
served champagne cup too.” 

“Oh, well, the Cutfelts! Jane’s party was a calam- 
ity all through.” 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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They Alone Were Distinct in This Worid of Motion. They Were Bearing Their Owners From the Debut 
to the One Objective Worthy of All the Sacrifices and Heartaches Which the Debut So Often Represents. They Led to Marriage 






























































ould you like to save 
one carbon removal a 


year? 


To use Gargoyle Mobiloil in your car will 
save you at least one carbon removal 
every year. 


That means from $4 to $25 in your 


pocket—depending on your engine. 


Of course the use of Mobiloil will not 
eliminate carbon entirely. No oil can do 
that. For oils are hydro-carbons. Some 
carbon is bound to remain behind when 
they burn. 


But first-time users of Mobiloil often 
report that their carbon deposit is cut 
down as much as 50%. This is why: 


1 The right crude oil. Mobiloil is made 
from crude oils selected for both lubri- 
cating value and freedom from carbon. 


2 Correct body. We insist on correct body 
as a vital factor in freedom from carbon. By 
supplying a perfect piston seal, the grade 
of Mobiloil recommended for your car 
leaves surprisingly little carbon. 


3 High quality. High quality oil of correct 
body is used up more slowly than low 
quality oil. The Mobiloil slow consump- 
tion results in less carbon. In iaboratory 
tests, Mobiloil often shows a reduction in 
carbon of 50%. 


If you want correct lubrication with 
marked freedom from carbon troubles, it 
will pay you to ask for 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


OIL COMPANY 


VACUUM 





Make this chart your g 
It shows the correct grade of Gargoyle Mot 


certain prominent cars. It your car is not t 


see complete Mobiloil Chart at your Mobiloil deal 
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Follow winter recommendations when temperature 


from 32°F. (freezing) to 0" F. (zero) prevail. Bek 


W zc! 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford Cars, Model 


T, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”) 
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Mobiloil 


Look for the red 


Gargoyle trade-mark 


on the Mobiloil container 


Fair retail price —30¢ a quart 
from bulk, except “B” and “BB” 
which are 35¢ a quart. (Prices 
higher in Southwest and Far West.) 
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Whats this new flooring 


ih makes cleaning so much easter? 


~~, Cy 









WW 






How can it be so impervious 
to stains and spots ? 





Sealex Linoleum 
No. 3041 


Not in years has an innovation for the home won 


such instant praise. Thousands of home-makers rn oe oe 
~ . e 


No. 6141 










already are enjoying the benefits of this new 
flooring. It gives them grateful relief from the 
worry and expense of trying lo keep their floors 


clean and free from tell-tale spots and stains. 


Sealex Linoleum 
No. 6063 






> 


Sealex Linoleum 
No. 6061 


~* ; a name of this new flooring is 


Sealex Linoleum. It is linoleum of the finest quality made by 
the exclusive Sealex Process. This remarkable process makes 
all Sealex Linoleums stain-proof, spot-proof, easy to clean. 


The Sealex Process actually seals the tiny pores of the ma- 
terial, Dirt cannot grind in—even fruit juices, ink and ammonia 
can be quickly wiped up without leaving a trace. And yet the 
surface of this remarkable linoleum is not glossy or slippery, 






but possesses a rich sheen and velvety lustre. Sealex Linoleum 
” No. 1173/2 

Sealex Linoleums. for home or office, are made in a wide 

variety of lovely colorings and up-to-date patterns. There are 

period designs of rare charm . . . richly veined marble effects 

... the neatest tiles you have ever seen... and a host of others. 


This new flooring can be laid in a day directly upon your 
present floors. It is usually cemented down in “one piece” 
Sealex Linoleum 


, >> No. 3033 
a ye ~ 





over builders’ deadening felt. The total cost is very moderate. 
Colorful! Beautiful! Durable! Inexpensive! Easy to clean! > Gites 


Decide now to look at Sealex Linoleums the next time you 
. . * a : 7.¢ 
go shopping. Remember the shield shown at the right appears +& 


only on Sealex Linoleums! 


Costs little to buy— 


gives years of care-free service 
Stain-proof = Spot-proo ~ Easily cleaned. 


Eka 
HZ‘ LLIN | ) IL [| MI! 


« INCOLELM- NaAIRN Inc. General Office: KEARNY, N. J. New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Pittsburgh Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas New Orleans Atlanta 





“REE—A new and valuable book on home-decoration by the well-known inexpensively the new trend in decoration to your own home. A practical Color 
authority, Winnifred Fales. Contains many helpful suggestions on how to adapt Scheme Selector comes with the book. Address Congoleum- Nairn Inc., Kearny,N.J. 
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Ere the Charges Could be Rammed Home There Was a Terrific Crash. 


At Point: Blank Range the Congress Had Fired Her Entire Broadside 








N THE desk of Mr. Stephen R. Mallory, 

Secretary of the Confederate States Navy, 

a calendar marked the date Wednesday, 
March 5, 1862. Through the windows of that 
large upper room Mr. Mallory, had he wished, 
could have enjoyed a pleasant view of the new 
green of the trees in the undulatingly parklike 
Capitol Square, where ladies elegantly fashion- 
able in a candle-extinguisher silhouette, broadening sym- 
metrically downward from a tiny pork-pie hat to an immense 
crinoline, widest at the hem, promenaded with smart, gray- 
uniformed, hairy-visaged young officers, enthusiastically 
champions of the Stars and Bars on the flagstaff of the 
classic-columned capitol. Crowded indeed, to a scarcity 
of fit accommodation, with celebrated belles of the aristo- 
cratic South, heretofore the queens of Washington society, 
was Richmond in those spring days when, the menace of 
the previous year having been happily dissolved at Bull 
Run on a hot July Sunday, the Federal enemy was quies- 
cent at a safe distance and the awful agonies of the sum- 
mer, and of the summers and winters to come, were yet 
unimagined. 

Mr. Mallory, however, paid no heed to those outside at- 
tractions. One hand caressing the shaven chin point of his 
round-whiskered, plumply shrewd face, his heavy-lidded 
eyes frowned at the documents stamped SECRET C. S. 
INTELLIGENCE SERVICE—-of which he had just finished 
perusal. He glanced up at the subordinate standing re- 
spectfully for his orders. 

“Pray Lieutenant Brooke to spare me a moment,” he 
said, out of that lip-pressed meditation. 

The subordinate departed. The Secretary of the Navy 
leaned back in his chair, stared across the room to the 
great wall map of the Atlantic Coast, stuck with little 
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flags of red and blue, and here and there heavily scored 
with the same colors. On that map, from the Potoma: 
River down beyond the passes of the Mississippi to the 
Rio Grande, the colored flags indicating the enemy were a 
long chain, thickening to clusters off every port. Already 
if not the mortal strangle-hold it was to become, the block- 
ade proclaimed by the North was stringently effective 
Already, to those in authority, it was starkly clear that it 
must be thrown off or the South must succumb 

Mr. Mallory ruse and went to the map, examined it 
closely at the termination of the Virginian peninsula be- 
tween the York River and the all-important James River 
leading up to Richmond itself. At the center of the blunt 


end of that peninsula, on a jutting spit, Fortress Monroe 


was underscored with the hostile color. Close to the south- 
west of that formidable citadel, where the 
broadened into Hampton Roads, between it and the point 
of Newport News, similarly in Union hands, were stuck a 
number of flags of the same hue, each neatly inscribed with 


James River 


the name of a ship. 

Mr. Mallory frowned at that congregation as he worried 
his chin. 
tained of the Federal squadrons; the key point, indeed, of 
the entire blockade. 
to their own counter measures. 
that wide estuary, receiving almost at its debouchment 


It was the strongest and most efficiently main- 


His glance went down the map a little 
On the opposite shore of 
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(Continued from Page 39) 

was being altered to something unique among the navies 
of the world. Applying experience gained with ironclad 
batteries in the Crimean War, French and British full- 
rigged steam frigates had, indeed, been launched three 
years ago, with their sides cased in invulnerable armor. 
On the Mississippi, both Federals and Confederates were 
already using armor-clad river steamers. But nowhere 
was to be found the like of the Merrimac, now renamed the 
Virginia. 

Built originally as one of the finest steam-and-sail frig- 
ates of the United States Navy, her charred hull had been 
cut down to the water line, her masts and sails entirely 
done away with, and on the central section of her gun deck 
had been erected a great slant-sided casement of thick 
timber and iron completely inclosing those who worked her. 
She was a bold experiment which was evoking more deri- 
sion than hope among those regular officers cognizant of 
what was everybody’s secret —an experiment that had been 
brought to completion with a maddening slowness in that 
beleaguered land then possessing only one iron mill—the 
Tredegar Works at Richmond. Not yet had she left her 
dock at the Gosport Navy Yard, not yet had her engines 
they were the worn-out engines of the Merrimac, con- 
demned even before the war—been more than turned over 
to ascertain if they would function. Such was the ship as 
to whose readiness for sea Mr. Mallory so earnestly in- 
quired. 

The officer hesitated. ‘‘The mechanics are still at work 
on her, sir. We were hoping to get her out for a trial next 
week.” 

The Secretary of the Navy looked yet more worried. 
‘*Next week! We must do something before then. It is 
absolutely necessary. I have information here’’—he 
tapped the documents in his hand—‘‘that their Ericsson 
battery has completed her trials off Sandy Hook and that 
she is going to be sent to Hampton Roads.” 

The officer raised his eyebrows. Both men were fully 
aware of the strange new armored craft which the Federal 
Government, after much bureaucratic delay, had been 


building with desperate haste as an answer to the Virginia. 
They had even pored over stolen plans of that seagoing 
battery of utterly novel type which had been commis- 
sioned from John Ericsson, the patentee, in 1836, of the 
screw propeller. She also was an experiment and there was 
no old-time naval officer not skeptical of the seaworthiness 
of such an absurd abnormality. 

“T have no doubt the Virginia can deal with her, sir, 
supposing she does not go to the bottom before she ar- 
rives,”’ replied the officer with a smile. ‘‘We mount ten 
guns to her two. When does she sail?” 

“Immediately,” said the secretary. ‘‘Isn't it possible to 
get the Virginia out at once? If she will do what you 
expect, it would be an excellent thing to attack the block- 
ading squadron before the Ericsson can interfere. Be- 
sides’’-he hesitated, as if in doubt whether to reveal his 
further information—‘‘there is something yet more im- 
portant. We have just learned that Lincoln, tired of Me- 
Clellan’s delays, gave him peremptory orders to march 
direct on Richmond. McClellan has persuaded him that 
it would be better to move his army by water to Fortress 
Monroe and work up the peninsula to Richmond. The 
orders will be issued in a day or two. If the Virginia can 
really drive off the blockading squadron, that scheme will 
be spoiled from the start. But that squadron is certain to 
be heavily reénforced the moment the move of the army 
becomes a fact. Whatever we do, we must do’ at once.”’ 
He spoke in a nervousness that was alrnost agitation. 

Lieutenant Brooke considered, thoughtfully. ‘“‘We 
might get her out for a trial run on Saturday the eighth, 
sir,”’ he said, ‘‘although she could hardly be considered 
ready for action. She has her full complement of regular 
officers, of course, but her crew has never yet been exer- 
cised together. As you know, sir, they are nearly all sol- 
diers from Magruder’s army, and only a minority have 
ever been to sea or know anything at all about artillery.” 

“H'm!” The secretary again glanced at the map, filled 
for him with alarming possibilities. ‘It can’t be helped, 
Brooke. See that your dockyard men work overtime. I 
shall telegraph Commodore Buchanan to take her out at 
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the earliest possible moment. That Federal squadron 
must be driven off.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the officer 
promise she will be ready by Saturday.” 

‘*Make sure of it, Brooke—make sure of it!"’ said the 
secretary testily. “‘The president is anxious. Break the 
blockade and we get recognition by England and France 
You know that. I’m told your ship will sink by her own 
weight of iron but for heav- 
en’s sake, send her out and let us see what she can do. A 


“T think I can 


I’m told all sorts of things 


little more delay and she will not have a chance.’ 

“If you mean the Ericsson battery, sir,” began the 
officer, ‘‘I am confident 

The secretary interrupted him So am I, Brooke. I 
haven't the slightest faith in any of these contraptions 
I am certainly not confident of the Virginia's chances 
against the best frigates of the United States Navy. And 
they will all assuredly be there if they propose to disem- 
bark their army at Monroe. Well, you understand the 
situation? I am giving Buchanan definite orders to go out 
on Saturday. I rely on you to make it possible.”’ 

“Very good, sir.” 

The officer withdrew. The secretary went back to his 
desk, sat himself heavily in his chair. No, he wouldn't 
count on that monstrosity of Brooke's to accomplish any 
thing. But it must at least make some sort of attempt 
particularly with the war going so badly on the Upper 
Mississippi and in Tennessee. The president had been 
emphatic about it. Recognition by the European pow- 
ers —Jeff Davis had repeated it over and over again like an 
obsession. Only the forcing of the blockade could procure 
that urgently essential status. The North had all the ships, 
all the trained seamen and four-fifths of the regular officers 
What could the Virginia possibly do against such odds? 


It was Saturday the eighth of March—a still morning of 
spring sunshine. The ship which had been the Merrimac, 
unrecognizably transformed from her old-time towering 
elegance of masts and spars above a lofty hull, smothered 

Continued on Page 133) 
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Even those who have been brought up in constant 
association with every famous Packard of the 
past comment enthusiastically upon the vastly im- 
proved riding comfort of the new Packard Models. 


A combination of Packard and European inven- 
tions, the new Packard Shock Absorbing System 
is almost magical in its effects. It makes the new 
Packard Eight not only the easiest riding car in 
the world but also the safest. 


It solves the problem of sure safety. For both 
steering whip and front wheel shimmy are 
absolutely eliminated. 


This great improvement, combined with the 
lengthened wheelbase, the new scientifically de- 
signed cushions, the luxuriously soft upholstery 
and the silent, vibrationless power of the eight- 
in-line engine, lends new emphasis to Packard's 
title as—The Restful Car. 
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LORIAN SLAPPEY approached the practice tee at 

the Shining Star Country Club for Colored. He 

shouldered his way through the eager crowd and 
came face to face with a tableau. 

On the tee a comely colored maiden was in the throes of 
a golf lesson. She stabbed earnestly at the turf and oc- 
casionally succeeded in dispatching a small white ball a few 
yards down the fairway. But attractive as Miss Clematis 
Clegg unquestionably was, the attention of the spectators 
was not upon her, and it was this fact which caused a 
surge of hot resentment to flood the heart of the debonair 
Mr. Slappey. 

The attention of the audience was focused unanimously 
upon Mr. Lyric Gatchel, and a less prejudiced observer 
than Mr. Slappey would have agreed readily enough that 
Lyric was worth anybody's focusing. Eliminating entirely 
his gorgeous raiment, Lyric Gatchel held an awe-inspiring 
position at the new negro country club. 

He was the golf professional and he was not backward 
about admitting that he was the best colored golf player in 
the known world. Starting life as a bootblack, he had 
emigrated to St. Louis and points north, where he had 
served many years as a caddie, acquiring during that 
time an easy and graceful swing, an excellent stance and 
all the social elegance which is inevitably associated with 
ecuntry clubs. 

Lyric had traveled. The rigorous Northern winters had 
driven him to Florida’s sunny climes, where he held a top 
rating among the caddies. Eventually he had wandered 
back to Birmingham at the suggestion of an old friend and 
applied for the job of golf pro at the Shining Star. 

Until Lyric Gatchel filed his application no person at 
the Shining Star suspected that a pro was at all necessary. 
They had held a vague sort of notion that when one desired 
to play golf one purchased a few clubs and a ball and pro- 
ceeded to play. That there was a very definite technic to 
the game, and a need for expert instruction, had simply 
never been thought of. 
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Owing to the Physical Impossibility of Raising His Head, Florian Did Not Look Up 


Rut Lyric experienced little difficulty in selling the idea 
and himself to President Joshua Pruney and the austere 
board of governors, particularly since the salary he asked 
was absurdly modest. They considered Lyric the ultimate 
touch of swank which was needed to make the Shining Star 
a goal toward which the less fortunate colored folk of Bir- 
mingham could struggle. They had nine holes for the play- 
ing of golf and now a pro to teach it. Little more could be 
asked, even by the most ambitious. 

And so Lyric had been installed at the Shining Star, and 
from the moment of his coming dusky Birmingham -—or 
such portion of it as was interested in golf—lay prostrate 
at his feet. He was a cosmopolite and dressed like one. 
Today, for instance, he wore a costume beside which the 
reputed excellence of Mr. Solomon’s haberdashery was a 
drab and pallid thing. 

The first splotch of color to assail the eye upon observing 
Mr. Gatchel was a sport shirt of sheerest silk. This had a 
broad open-necked collar and was colored a delicate shade 
of lilac. Below the shirt was a pair of snow-white golf pants 
of the architecture known to the cognoscenti as plus-fours. 
Mr. Gatchel’s particular pants were some unknown mul- 
tiple of the magic four. They started higher than the waist 
and would have trailed ingloriously behind him had it not 
been for the socks, which caught them just below the knee 
and caused a bagginess which imparted to Lyric an ap- 
pearance not dissimilar to that of a modest young lady of a 
decade ago. 

The socks were not to be passed over without notice. 
They matched both shirt and trousers, being a gentle cross- 
breeding of lilac and white, done in form of artistic zigzags 
And on Lyric’s somewhat small feet were a pair of double- 
toned shoes—part black and part white. Absolutely and 
unquestionably Mr. Gatchel came closer to being a sarto- 
rial symphony than any other dusky person ever to invade 
Birmingham. And therein lay one of the most prominent 
causes of Florian Slappey’s antipathy to the newcomer. 
Until Lyric’s advent Mr. Slappey had held the undisputed 


wardrobe championship of Birmingham. Now he was a 
pale and languid second best. 

There were other reasons for enmity. The most important 
of these reasons now stood on the practice tee with the pro- 
fessional, Gatchel, attempting to master the art of propel 
ling a tiny sphere through the ozone in a specified directior 
and for a reasonable distance. Florian had never been par- 
ticularly enamored of Miss Clematis Clegg, but being new 
to Birmingham and a damsel of unquestioned pulchritude, 
Florian had set out to show the other swains that he could 
get what he wanted in the line of desirable femininity 
Therefore he paid a sort of condescending court to Clematis 
having every intention of dropping his suit when the lady 
should exhibit an unmistakable public preference for him 

But before attaining his goal Lyric Gatchel 
Birmingham, and from the moment Miss Clegg set eyes or 
him Mr. Slappey was relegated to the very rear rank 
Others noticed and twitted Mr. Slappey about it. Not 
only did Lyric outshine him but the golf pro also copped 
Florian’s girl. That was piling an Ossa of outrage on a Pe- 
lion of insult. Mr. Slappey had been openly and frequently 
affronted, and he realized that it was up to him to avenge 
his tarnished honor or else—perish the thought! —retirs 
formally and forever to a wallflower status 

Florian elbowed through the crowd and gave a disgusted 
eye and deaf ear to the lesson then in progress. Lyric 
arranged Clematis’ arms in a manner which gave the im 
pression that he was about to perform an embrace 

“You does it thisaway, Miss Clegg: Keep yo’ lef’ arm 
let the 


arrived in 


stiff an’ yo’ eye on the ball. Come back slow an’ 
club cease swingin’ of its own accawd. Then hit at the bal 
easy an’ gentle. Understan 
A sneer twisted Mr. Slappey’s lips 
remark. ‘ Fooey!”’ he said loudly 
the stern face of Mr. Slappey 
snapped idly at a patch of clover with his whippy little 
Malacca cane. * Also,” said Mr ia 
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He uttered a single 
Many eyes flashed to 
That slender gentleman 


Slappey, ‘fumadiddles 
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(Continued from Page 43) 

Clematis Clegg shot him an angry glance, which Florian 
failed to heed. Someone addressed a question: 

“Treckon you could hit that ball, coul’n’t you, Florian?” 

Mr. Slappey smiled a very superior smile. ‘“‘Tha’s the 
most thing it ain’t no trouble to do.” 

Lyric Gatchel motioned Clematis from the tee and turned 
toward Florian. ‘‘Spose you show us, Brother Slappey,” 
he suggested. 

“H’mph! Is you tryin’ to intimidate that it’s hard 
todo?” 

The pro shrugged. ‘‘That’s the one thing it ain’t nothin’ 
else but.” 

Florian advanced confidently. He knew that he was the 
cynosure of all eyes, and the spotlight was not unacceptable. 

“*All you want me to do is hit that li’l’ ball with this big 
club?” 

“Uh-huh,” chuckled Lyric. “‘Tha's all!” 

“Gimme! An’ tell that bird to git off that tree down 
yonder, ‘cause otherwise he ain’t gwine be nothin’ but a 
chirp.” 

The pro softly addressed the distant bird. ‘Git offen 
that tree,’’ he murmured, “else Mistuh Slappey is gwine 
make cuckoo soup out of you.” 

Clematis surrendered her driver. The crowd stood 
back—with rather more caution than respect. Florian shed 
his tan coat and cream-colored vest. He rolled up the 
sleeves of his blue-and-white striped shirt. He gazed down 
with disdain as Lyric built a tiny mound of sand and placed 
the unoffending ball on its peak. Mr. Slappey was ex- 
tremely amused. 

*‘ All this heah golf talk makes me sick,”’ he announced. 
“You folks chase a li’l’ spherical aroun’ all day long an’ 
think you is doin’ somethin’. Golf is a dude’s game, tha’s 
all. Take me: I has played baseball an’ hand ball an’ foot- 
ball an’ tennis. Takes somethin’ to hit that kind of a ball, 
*cause it’s movin’ when it comes at you. This heah thing— 
golla! Nobody coul’n’t miss it. Seems like to me, Mistuh 
Gatchel, you’d have mo’ honor than to take money fo’ 
teachin’ folks somethin’ they a’ready know.” 

“You think so?” grinned Lyric. “‘Le’s see you hit it.” 








Florian was belligerent. “‘Seems like you think I cain’t.” 

**Seems like is right.” 

“I don’t hahdly reckon you got a li'l’ bet you crave to 
make.” 

“You reckon wrong, Brother Slappey. Bettin’ you ’bout 
that is the most thing I yearn to do.” 

Florian produced a ten-dollar bill. ‘That says I can hit 
2" 

“Far?” 

“Far.” 

“An’ straight?” 

“Like an arrer.” 

“You is faded, thin boy.” 

They placed the money in the hands of the portly and 
pompous Lawyer Evans Chew, who was an interested ob- 
server of the proceedings. 

“You all agrees an’ contracts to abide absolute an’ in- 
defensibly by my decision?” he questioned. 

“Tha’s what we aims to do.” 

“Very well, Florian, proceed.” 

Mr. Slappey grasped the slender handle of the steel- 
shafted driver and took a practice swing. It was such a 
thrust as would have brought a flush of delight to the breast 
of Babe Ruth—a sweeping, powerful baseball swing. It 
was all Lyric could do to restrain his laughter. One or 
two of the other spectators smiled. They had struggled 
futilely against this game of subtlety and skill and knew 
exactly what was in store for the confident Mr. Slappey. 

Florian advanced upon the ball and waved the specta- 
tors back. 

“* All of you what wear glasses better polish "em good,” 
he advised, ‘‘’cause when I lam this ball it’s gwine travel 
far, fast an’ frequent. Is you ready to watch, Lawyer 
Chew?” 

“T is prepared.” 

“‘Heah goes!” 

Florian stationed himself about three feet from the ball. 
He took a firm grip of the handle and gave a couple of pre- 
liminary waggles in true baseball style. Then he brought 
his two feet together, gazed disdainfully upon the ball and 
raised his eyes to stare along the fairway. His pose was 





Not Only Did Lyric Outshine Him But the Golf Pro Also Copped Florian’s Girt 


exactly that of a baseball batter--feet together, club over 
his shoulder, eye on the horizon. 

Then he acted. The club swept down from his shoulder 
as he stepped into the ball. By some miracle the club head 
swished cleanly through the air. It touched the ball with 
that clean, clear click which so delights the heart of the 
good golfer. 

There was a gasp as the little white pellet leaped away 
from the wooden face of the club. Its trajectory was a joy 
forever. It rose slowly and steadily, but not too high; it 
was smirched by neither hook nor slice. One hundred 
yards it went—and then another hundred. It struck the 
fairway two hundred and fifty yards from the tee and 
rolled for perhaps thirty yards more. A how! of applause 
went up and a silk-clad figure detached itself from the 
crowd and reached for Florian’s hand. 

“Oh, Mistuh Slappey,”’ gushed the fair Clematis, “‘ you 
is just too wonderful!” 

“Shuh!” answered Florian modestly. “They ain't 
nothin’ wonderful "bout that. Anybody which coul’n't hit 
a ball what is standin’ still ought to be ashamed.” 

“I—I cain’t.” 

““Co’se not. An’ you know why?” 

“No, Florian. Why?” 

“Cause this heah human lily with the trick pants is 
makin’ money by tellin’ ev’ ybody the wrong thing so they'll 
think it’s a hahd game.” 

Florian’s words penetrated the consciousness of the stu- 
pefied Mr. Gatchel. He had been standing like a statue, 
staring at the miracle. Of course he had seen it happen 
before. On many golf courses he had seen untutored dubs 
step onto the first tee filled with enthusiasm and unbridled 
confidence, make a wild swing at the ball and send it far 
and fast through the air. He knew the effect of such an 
occurrence—the lucky person usually became a lifelong 
convert to the game. 

It was on the tip of Lyric’s tongue to force Florian into a 
fresh bet, but Mr. Slappey’s insinuation roused him to a 
more destructive anger. He conscripted a friendly smile 
and placed it on his lips. 

“You—you is marvelous, Florian.” 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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ae pire month after month always to more spectacular heights 
of popularity, making and breaking new records of success with 
impressive regularity throughout the year .. . the Bigger and 
Better Chevrolet has won a million buyers since January Ist. 
Never has any Chevrolet enjoyed such overwhelming public accept- 
is ance, for never has any low-priced car so completely provided 
; those basic elements which the vast majority are now demanding 
‘ in the cars they buy. It is modishly smart and luxurious—with 

beautiful bodies by Fisher. It is smooth, powerful, dependable 


At 





and a marvel of handling ease. It is economical to operate, low 
in price, and offers a value so amazing that today it stands, by 
a tremendous margin, first choice of the nation for 1928. 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $67 
The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial Landau, $715. Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


. CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corporation 
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lemite’s Second Great 
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to Minimize Motor Car Repair Bills 
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Special Lubricants for Use in the Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating Systems—Made by the Makers 
of those Systems—AND Special Alemite-ing Stations 


To Further Combat the Cause of 80% of All Repair Bills—Lack of Proper Lubrication 


N developing the Alemite and Alemite-Zerk High 

Pressure Lubricating Systems—now in use on over 
95% of all motor cars made—Alemite largely elimi- 
nated the cause of 80% of all repair bills: improper 
lubrication. 


To provide the utmost efficiency from those Systems, 
special Alemite Lubricants for use in the Alemite 
Systems, and special Alemite-ing Stations, come as a 
second important contribution toward the Correct 
Lubrication that insures longer life, smoother oper- 
ation and greatly reduced upkeep. 


The Perfect Combination 
The Alemite Systems provide your car with the means 
to PROPER LUBRICATION. For they force lubricant, 
under tremendous pressure, to EVERY VITAL CHASSIS 
BEARING Of your Car. 


But—merely forcing lubricants to those bearings is 
NOT ENOUGH. You must use the RIGHT KIND of lubri- 
cant. Cheap “greases” are relatively as dangerous as 
no lubrication at all. 


were suddenly 


’ 


Because scores of such “ greases’ 
offered on every side as “‘ fitted to the Alemite System’ 
—many of them of such poor quality that it is virtu- 
ally impossible to force them into the bearings to be 


lubricated—the makers of the Alemite Systems, in 
protection to themselves and the public, developed 
special lubricants for use in these Systems. 


Scientific Lubricants 
Those lubricants come as the result of years of experi- 
ment. They mark the latest automotive science, 
known as chassis lubrication. They are made by the 
ALEMITE people themselves in plants devoted ex- 
clusively to the scientific production of chassis and 
gear lubricants. 


Most people with Alemite equipped cars demand—as 
self-protection—that Alemite Lubricants be used 
when they have their cars lubricated. They have 
learned that merely having their cars lubricated every 
500 miles is not enough. Proper lubrication means 
REGULAR LUBRICATION With CORRECT LUBRICANTS. 


Hlow To Be Sure 
To further insure correct ALEMITE lubrication, special 
Alemite-ing Stations—stations using genuine Alemite 
Lubricants—have been put into operation every- 
where. The big yellow Alemite sign identifies them. 


By avoiding the irresponsible “Greasing Stations’ 
that have sprung up everywhere and having your car 





properly Alemited, your car will last longer and run 
more smoothly with a minimum of repair bills. 


Ask For Alemite-ing 
Complete Alemite-ing consists of this: 


1, BeariInGcs: Alemite High Pressure Lubricants forced int 
every vital chassis bearing with Alemite equipment by expert 
Alemite mechanics—every 500 miles 

2. Gears: Differential and transmission thoroughly flush 
out by a special Alemite process. New Alemite Gear I 
forced in—every 2,500 miles. 


3. SPRINGS: Springs sprayed with special Alem 
Penetrating Oil—every 500 miles. Eliminating aw pring 
squeaks—making the car run immeasurably smoother 

Get this service—Alemite-ing—every 500 miles. Note |} 


your repair bills decrease; how much better your car runs 


The Bassick Manufacturing Company, Division of Stewart 
Warner, 2692 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicag Ili. Car 
Address: The Alemite Products Compa: Canada, Lt 


Belleville, Ontario 
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One of the new Alemite-ing Service Stations 
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Coin it Did Not Hotd; Many Times She Had 
Weighed it Speculatively in Her Hand 


dropped the plate of fried ham and eggs and the coffee- 

pot, Florence Kelly walked from the kitchen into the 
dining room. The kitchen was small and filled with tables 
and the utensils of a none too systematic housekeeping. 
There were also the tubs and other paraphernalia of a 
laundry, and many infantile garments, hanging on a line, 
soaking in the tubs, tossed into a corner. 

The dining room was small also, and filled with large 
pieces of furniture which together formed a set—a side- 
board which was spoken of as a buffet, a large table, a 
china closet and six chairs. There was also a wicker struc- 
ture which reserrbled the vehicles in which the ill, the 
indolent and the old are pushed about at Atlantic City, 
but which was really a coach for two infants. Both dining 
room and kitchen were ill lighted; their windows opened 
opposite other windows, no more than six feet away. 

The ham and eggs in one hand, the coffeepot in the 
other, Florence moved toward the table. She was slender; 
she could glide easily between the coach and the buffet. 
She had two large features—her nose and her brown eyes, 
both of which seemed to have outgrown the rest of her 
thirteen-year-old body. At present both were red and 
inflamed. Her hair was brown and straight, her lips were 
thin; she looked dull, forlorn, sullen. 

The two men at the table were like Florence—small, 
even wizened. Father sat at the head, Grandfather Kelly 
at the side. Father was a bookkeeper and his eyes were 
fixed upon the slice of bread which he had spread with 
jam, as though it were an intricate calculation. Between 
him and Florence there was a strong resemblance, except 
that the rest of him had grown up to his nose. 

Between Florence and Grandfather Kelly there was an 
even stronger resemblance; though grandfather's hair was 
sparse and gray, and he had a white beard. Beside his 
nose, his other features seemed to have lost-in the race; 
it loomed large, as if it said ‘‘Got ahead of you at last.” 
This was what it said to Florence, who was an observing 


Pe with unsteady step and hands which almost 
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creature, especially where matters of outline were con- 
cerned. She had as yet little sense of color, but she was 
notable in school for her drawing. Her skill, lifting her 
above the mass of students, satisfied a fierce pride. 

Grandfather Kelly had not always been here. There had 
been, first of all, father and mother and Florence. When 
Florence was twelve years old the twins had come, and now 
there were the twins and grandfather. With the arrival of 
the twins mother had been strangely transformed; instead 
of continuing to settle into middle age, she had apparently 
returned to youth. She had, moreover, taken a strange 
attitude toward Florence—-she seemed to have become her 
stepmother rather than her mother; as though, while the 
twins were of her blood, Florence was of no kin. 

Grandfather had taken up his abode with his son because 
his house in near-by Scranton had disappeared into the 
earth. At first a miner, then a mine boss, he had saved 
money and bought himself the house and saved still more 
money. The company which operated under the section in 
which he lived had agreed with the city not to remove the 
pillars of solid coal, but they did not keep to their agree- 
ment. In the night grandfather’s house sank down, with 
grandfather sleeping. In the morning there was a deep pit, 
in the center, grandfather’s house, with grandfather sitting 
on the roof; by his side a satchel, old, square, covered with 
oiled cloth. Before the eyes of ten thousand people grand- 
father walked down the sloping roof, his satchel in his 
hand, and up the sloping side of the pit, under his arms 
a rope held by those on the bank, so that if the earth 
subsided he might be upheld. 

In the morning his house was invisible and in a few 
days there was much money in his pocket—money for 
his house, money for his land, money for his shocked 
nerves, money for his silence. In his pocket, figura- 
tively speaking, his money was likely to stay, except 
what he paid for board. 

Grandfather was strange; he seemed ever to brood, 
as though he found himself again descending into the 
pit or as though he could not believe himself rescued. 
There were many who offered to take care of him, but 
there was, of course, only one place for him 
to go—to the house of his son. Beryl—that 
was mother’s name—spoke of his coming 
with a sigh, but it was not a matter for sigh- 
ing. He paid well, he made no trouble. In 
addition to cash on interest, he had large 
disability benefits from an organization which 
he had long ago joined. It was probable that 
he did not touch the interest. Hap- 
pily, in the very nature of things, 
a term was fixed for his life, and it 
was well that he had heirs. How 
else would he have found the care, 
the attention, the deference which 
were accorded him? 

Before him Florence set the ham 
and eggs. She poured three cups of 
coffee and set the first beside him. 
It was a fact, though unnoted, that 
it was she who paid him most def- 
erence, though she was not designed 
by Beryl to be his heir. It was she 
who had given up most for him 
her bedroom—she slept on a leather 
davenport in the parlor—her 
peace—she studied in the kitchen 
her leisure—mother made his pres- 
ence an excuse for exhaustion. 
Moreover, these sacrifices were 
small compared with the chief sacri- 
fice of Florence, to be consummated 
this day. 

Having passed the second cup of 
coffee to father, she sat herself down 
before the third. She looked as 
though she drank too much coffee; 
the dullness of her skin was nec due 
altogether to the unbecoming dark 
blue of her old middy blouse. But 
a stimulant she-must have. She 
took a swallow and at once began 
to cry. 

“What ails you, Florence?” asked 
her father, roused from his lethargy. 

“‘She burned herself! Can’t you 
see she burned herself?” cried 
grandfather. Grandfather seldom 
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spoke, but once in a long time he shouted. The effect was 
startling, as thoug.+ a green mountain had suddenly become 
voleanic. His voice was deep, heavy, burred with fierce, 
rolling Irish r’s. Hesaid not “water,” but “watter.” “Fill 
your mouth with cold watter!” 

Florence rose and passed into the kitchen and there pro- 
duced queer sounds—a gurgling as she tried to soothe the 
burning of her throat, a choking as she tried to quench her 
sobs. She heard a voice, a footstep; she straightened her 
shoulders, her cheeks flamed; she walked back into the 
dining room and sat down. Mother was coming. Florence 
preferred, for some obscure reason, to be at her place at the 
table. 

Mother was not Irish like father and grandfather; she 
was a variety of the coal-region olla-podrida—she had in 
her some Lithuanian, s me Little Russian, more Pole, a 
good deal of Slovak. If she had been a Turk she would 
have ranked high as a beauty. Her skin and eyes were 
dark, her black hair was curly, her features were regular— 
she satisfied all harem requirements. She was dressed, as 
for the harem, in a loose pink silk robe and red slippers 
with pompons. On her head was a pink silk cap with red 
ribbons. Father was indifferently aware that under her 
pink robe was a nightgown; Florence was furiously aware 
of the same fact. Grandfather did not give mother a 
thought; he looked down at his ham and eggs as though 
he despised them. 

There had been no speech save two exclamations before 
mother arrived; the world was now filled with the sound 
of a voice. There was nothing Turkish about mother’s 
voice, and nothing Polish, nothing Italian, and nothing 
Slovak; it was purely American. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Florence Feit a Motion 
Within, as Though Her Stomach Turned Over Bodily 
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Long before the first gasoline motor, 
Pennsylvania and other oil districts were 
producing a particularly valuable crude 
oil. It was, and still is, distinguished from 


all other crudes by its paraffine base. 


Today, it is this same paraffine base oil 
that makes possible the maximum effi- 
ciency of the modern, high-speed motor 
in your automobile. And now the air- 
plane, testing and trying motor oils far 
more severely than any automobile, gives 
the world new proof that paraffine base 
oil is far superior. Many famous pilots 


will not even consider any other type. 


Made 100°% from Pennsylvania and 
other paraffine base crudes, the New 
Veedol meets the challenge of every mod- 


ern motor...in the sky, or on the land. 


Commander Byrd chose it for his South 


MADE 100% FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
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In the Sky...Qn the Land 


the 100% PARAFFINE BASE of the 


New VEEDOL gives longer life...qreater economy 
... smoother motor performance 
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Pole expedition. Bernt Baichen chose 
it for his daring flight to Greenely Island 
to rescue the Bremen flyers. Martin 
Jensen, conqueror of the Pacific, says, 
“I'd trust my motor and my life any 
time to the New Veedol.” Manufac- 
turers of airplane motors sO expensive 
that they cost more than a complete, 
high-grade automobile, use it for test- 


ing and recommend it for flying. 


Stop at the orange and black Veedol 
sign. Drain and refill with this tougher, 
heavier-bodied motor oil . . . Get the 
same high quality that keeps the great- 
est aviators safe from disaster... keeps 
the wisest motorists free from the ex- 
pensive repairs and certain deteriora- 
tion that follow in the wake of inferior 
lubricants. TheTide Water Oil Sales Cor- 


poration. 11 Broadway, New York City. 


AND OTHER 


PARAFFINE BASE CRUDES 





THe NEW Weedol MOTOR OIL 
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He Carried His Satchei Not to the Outer Door But to the Table. 
He Set it Down, Pushing Cup and Plate and Knife and Fork Aside. He Looked Intensely Enraged, But Not Insane 


(Centinued from Page 50) 

“T’ll say I had a bad night,” said she. ‘If I can sleep 
through the shiftin’ engine, I’m all right, but if the kids 
wakes me, I'm done.” 

Father chewed his ham furiously. In her own mind 
Florence put words into his mouth—they were these: 
‘Yes, and instead of tending them yourself, you called me 
to get bottles.” Florence was wrong. Father felt no 
rancor; he had tong since passed into a state of paralysis 
which knew no sharp emotion. ; 

Mother helped herself to a large slice of ham, two fried 
eggs and a cup of coffee. 

“Tl say, Florence, you might have kept these hot 
for me.” 

Again Florence formed fierce words in her mind—‘‘ You 
ought to get up!*’—-but she did not utter them. She was 
saving her voice for other words she would have to utter 
before the day was over. 

“The kids is got to have some new clothes,”’ said mother. 
“Coats they have to have for winter, and a new blanket 
for the coach. I ought to have ten dollars.” 

Father put his hand into his pocket and took out ten 
dollars. Mother put out a hand. Something about the 
motion made it seem, plump though it was, like a claw. 

‘An’ I got to have five dollars for myself.” Father said 
nothing; he rose and turned away. “I said I got to have 
five dollars,’ said mother. Father laid five dollars on the 
table. ‘‘ Doled out, little by little,” said mother pleasantly. 

Florence bent her head; sometimes she would have been 
ashamed, but not today. Other emotions racked her. 

“There's one thing about my kids—they go to sleep 
when they're fed,"’ said mother. “‘They’re healthy; they 
take after my family. They’re going to be big--you can 
see that--they have large bones. My grandfather and his 
three brothers in the old country, they weighed a thousand 
pounds together, and so with my great-grandfather and his 
three brothers. Not that they were fat; they were just 
big, powerful, husky men. My kids has no Irish in them; 
they take after me. That’s what everybody says; they 
say 

Grandfather rose and stepped into the narrow hall. He 
was going to his room—the recom which had belonged to 
Florence. Here he kept his few belongings, including the 
small satchel, now tightly locked, which he had carried 
down the slanting roof and up the steep uncertain slope. 
Into the depths had sunk all his furniture, all his clothing, 
all his books, for grandfather owned a few books and 
prized them. What was in the satchel no one knew. It 
contained no securities—those were in the bank. Mother 
believed it was filled to the lock with greenbacks. Coin it 
did not hold; many times she had weighed it speculatively 
in her hand. 

Father was visible for an instant as he passed the door 
wearing his hat and overcoat. Having finished her coffee, 
Florence rose and began to clear the table. 


“If you had a heart you'd stay home,” said mother. 
‘Always the last drop squeezed out—always the last 
drop!” Mother helped herself to another slice of ham, an- 
other egg. It was the egg which Florence had cooked for 
herself, but which she felt unable to swallow. Mother con- 
tinued, raising her voice above the noise of dishes rattled 
in the sink. The noise was louder than necessary. ‘“‘ You 
get home promptly at noon, and after school, mind! I 
won't have time to get dinner, and this afternoon you're 
to take the kids out.” 

Florence heard, above 
the sound of the dishes, a 
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To Most Persons Miss Canfield Was an Efficient 
Machine; to Florence She Was a Combination 
of Venus and Minerva 


little crow. It was a sound which she feared, because it 
softened her heart. With the babies in her arms she could 
no longer hate mother; hate became a wild, intolerable 
grief. She heard a bell ringing—it was the bell of Stevens 
School—and mother was lingering, idling so that she would 
either have to be late or else leave her dishes unwashed and 
thus merit reproof. 

“IT must go!” she called. 

Mother laughed. ‘I'll say you're in a hurry,” said she. 
“As if it would make any difference!” 

Hearing now two crows instead of one, Florence looked 
still more wildly round. Her coat and her hat hung behind 





the door, her books were strapped and lying on the window 
sill. On top of them lay a large envelope in which was a 
drawing she meant to present to her teacher, Miss Can- 
field. She seized them all and ran down to the next landing. 
As she stood dressing for the street a door opened and Mrs. 
Yetts, a middle-aged woman, put out her head. 

“What ails you, Florence?” 

“‘Nothing,’’ answered Florence sharply. 

“‘Ain’t she up yet?”’ 

“T.." 

‘“*She says you ain’t going to school any more, because 
you'll be fourteen tomorrow. Is that so?”’ 

Florence's lips quivered. Her hat was on; she was 
struggling into her coat. 

“The lazy thing!” said Mrs. Yetts. “She 
ought to take care of her own kids, that’s what 
she ought! Your father 

‘We look after our family affairs,’’ said Flor- 
ence. Along with the proud declaration came a 
sob like the bleat of asheep. ‘‘ We don’t 
Vivid words, such as mother might apply to Mrs. 
Yetts came into her mind and were choked back. 
She ran down the steps and into the street. “‘If 
only I had a friend,”’ said she —‘“‘ just one friend!” 

At noon Florence ran all the way home. She 
no longer shed tears, or bleated like a sheep; 
her tears were dried and dry despair filled her 
breast. She had become an automaton whose 
will was the will of others. She paused now and 
then, but not to wipe her eyes. Her jersey 
bloomers caught the coarse serge of her dress 
and wound it about her thighs. Her dark-brown 
woolen stockings were ill fitting; round her 
ankles they lay in folds and between the upper 
edge and the hem of her bloomers showed a line 
of white skin. 

Between her and home lay the railroad and 
the largestation; she often took a short cut along 
the platform and through the building. She ran now, hur- 
rying against the wind for the shelter of walls and a roof. 
In the station she stopped short, as though someone had 
seized her in a vise. There was no train for an hour, but 
the waiting room was neverempty. Express trains brought 
immigrants from all the countries of her mother’s ances- 
try, and here they waited for other trains—for Nanticoke 
and Nescopeck, Nesquehoning and Shickshinny. 

It was a sound which halted her, and not a physical ob- 
stacle. On a bench sat a Polish woman, a baby at her 
breast; two other children, almost babies, beside her. 
Near by on the floor sat a little boy of six, his hobnailed 
boots outstretched. He rocked back and forth, moving 
his arms as though he were in a boat and rowing. Mean- 
while he sang, over and over again, the same incompre- 
hensible song, sweet and shrill. It was not a merry song; 

Continued on Page 209 
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4 € In the new Chrysler “75” and 
an “65” an enthusiastic e 
recognizes a new style that re- 

styles all motor cars . . . € Once 

\\ more Chrysler genius has demon- 
| strated that American originality 
Hi transcends the artistic abilities 
of the old world . . . € Chrysler 

offers in the new “75” and “65,” 
beauty and symmetry which 


| | owe nothing of their supremacy 


Prices — New Chrysler “75” (with 6-ply full- 
balloon tires)—Royal Sedan, $1535; = Fae 4 
Coupe (with rumble seat), $1535; Roadster (with 
rumble seat), $1555; Town Sedan, $1655. 


Chrysler. “Originality 
|, Creates a New Car Vogue 


to the creations of European 
designers . . . € And Chrysler 
style is the accepted mode not 
only in America, ee also abroad. 

. € Europe seolaiadh Chrysler 
originality as zealously as America 
—not simply because it is so 
honestly American, but because 
it so completely surpasses in 
artistic excellence all earlier motor 
car designs. 


New Chrysler “65"— Business Coupe, $1040; 
Roadster (with rumble seat), $1065; 2-door 
Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 4-door 


Sedan, $1145; Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145. 


yi : All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Eveready Layerbilt Medium Size “B” Battery No. 485, 
Now $2.95 45 volts. The longest-lasting Eveready of its size. 
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for just 
a few cents more 


The Evereapy LAyversi.rT 


Now $4.25 





The original Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 486. 45 volts. For 
heavy duty. The longest lasting of all Evereadys. 


lasts weeks and months longer 


TO GET a genuine Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery you need only pay a few 
cents more than you would for a cylin- 
drical cell Eveready of the same size. 
The longer life built into the Eveready 
Layerbilt is worth much more to you 
than its cost. Every Eveready Layerbilt 
““B” Battery is built of flat cells, which 
occupy all available space within the 
battery case, thereby avoiding the waste 
spaces between the cylindrical cells in 
the older type of battery. 

That is why the Eveready Layerbilt 
lasts much longer than the cylindrical 
cell type of battery. The added life is 
far greater than you might suppose 


from the insignificant extra cost. 


There are two Eveready Layerbilts. 
One is the original No. 486, built for 


Tuesday night is Eveready 
Hour Night 


East of the Rockies 
9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated N. B. C. 
stations 
On the Pacific Coast 


8 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Through N, B. C. Pacifie Coast network 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


Layerbilt construction is a patented Ever- 
eady feature. Only Eveready makes 
Layerbilt batteries. 


heavy duty, the longest lasting of all 
Evereadys and the most economical. It 
costs 25 cents more than a cylindrical 
cell Eveready of the same size. The 
other is the newer Medium Size Ever- 
eady Layerbilt No. 485, which has the 
same dimensions as the cylindrical cell 
Eveready No. 772, but which lasts much 
longer, though costing only 20 cents 
more. 

When you go to buy new “B” bat- 
teries, add just a few cents to what 
you would pay for a cylindrical cell 
Eveready, and get Eveready Layerbilts. 
They will bring you weeks and even 
months of extra service. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
New York iiida San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Real-Estate Opportunities 


N ASOUTHWESTERN city of less than 

20,000 population I asked a real-estate 
man if he knew of a young or middle-aged 
man or woman who had made a good start 
toward getting on in the world through 
real-estate investments. 

“T know the very person you want to 
see,” he answered. “‘She is a former school- 
teacher who has laid the foundation for a 
modest fortune by trading and investing in 
real estate right here in this town, where 
we haven't had anything resembling a boom 
in twenty years—since the railroad en- 
larged their car shops.” 

Before he had time to expatiate on the 
golden opportunities for real-estate invest- 
ing in his town I was on my way to see the 
young woman he mentioned. 

“Yes, I'll be glad to tell you what there 
is to tell about my business,” she replied 
in answer to my questions. “Toward the 
end of my third season of teaching I had 
saved enough money to take a two months’ 
vacation trip. Just before I bought my 
ticket I went in to see a locai banker, a man 
who had been a friend of our family for 
many years. He chided me about working 
all fall, winter and spring, only to spend my 
entire savings on a summer vacation. 

“His talk started me to thinking. I had 
saved $400. The more I thought of it the 
more I saw the irony of working for nine 
months just to provide funds for a two- 
month trip. 

“Instead of buying my ticket as I had 
planned, I went back to see the banker and 
said I wanted his advice about a good in- 
vestment, which I had decided to make in- 
stead of going on a vacation. 

““*Now you're talking right,’ he said. ‘I 
know just the thing for you.” Then he went 
on to explain that there were two or three 
investment technics, any one of which was 
good. He told me that I could invest my 
little nest egg in sound bonds, bringing 
from 4 to 6 per cent; that I could invest it 
in life insurance; or that I could invest it in 
real estate, and by careful watching and 
supervision perhaps make two or three 
times as much as I could hope to make on 
interest alone. 

“Then he asked me to go out and look at 
a certain piece of property. I shall never 
forget my disappointment when I saw this 
property. It was five acres of rough land 
just outside the city limits. An abandoned 
railroad right of way ran across the front 
of the property, and there was a deep 
ravine through one corner of it. It seemed 
to be about the most undesirable land in or 
near town. I returned to the bank and told 
the banker I had no interest in such a 
forlorn bit of landscape.” 


Through Rose-Colored Glasses 


“* Just what I expected you to say, young 
woman,’ was his answer. ‘Now I am going 
to give you your first lesson in real estate. 
The folks who make money buying and 
selling real estate are the ones who can look 
at a piece of ground through rose-colored 
glasses—who can see possibilities in it that 
the average unimaginative person cannot 
see. But that isn’t all; you must take off 
your rose-colored spectacles when you start 
to buy. That’s the secret of real-estate 
investing. 

“*Now that old railroad embankment 
didn’t look good to you, did it? Well, you 
can buy that right of way for fifty dollars. 
Then you can hire some farmers to plow it 
down and level up the frontage of that 
property. You can take the old ties and 
some of the rock ballast and dam the brook 
which flows across the lower end of the 
property. 

*** Plow down that railroad embankment, 
dam that brook, make a little lake or pond, 
plant some flowers around it, and when the 


trees are green and the grass is growing 
the piece of ground will be the most at- 
tractive plot in the county. You can divide 
it up and sell it for home sites—five one- 
acre plots. You ought to get $1000 each 
for them. 

““*But even if you don’t do anything at 
all, I have noticed that the minute a piece 
of property changes hands once, it nearly 
always changes hands again, almost im- 
mediately, if the owner wants to sell. A 
tract may go unnoticed for years. Then 
somebody buys it. Suddenly half a dozen 
other people who have known about it all 
their lives decide they want it. So you can 
turn it at a profit of a couple of hundred 
dollars in a month or two after you buy it, 
provided you don’t seem too anxious to 
sell it.” 

“When the banker had finished I had 
my summer’s work planned. I would buy 
that property, beautify it and sell it, just 
as he outlined. Without waiting to hear 
more, I rushed out to see the woman who 
owned the land in question. Imagine my 
disappointment when she told me she 
wanted $1600 cash for her property—ex- 
actly four times my total capital. 

“T saw all my plans gone for naught—all 
my hopes shattered. Back to the banker I 
went. He only laughed when I told him 
the situation. He then explained that the 
owner would probably be happy to sell for 
$1200 cash, and that a good trader might 
buy it for $1000. Then he told me of a man 
who had money to lend on property, and 
urged me to go and see him. 

“The money lender agreed to loan $800 
on the property and so to arrange the 
mortgage that I could pay it in installments, 
in the event I sold an acre of it at a time. 

“* After several days of bargaining I finally 
bought the plot for $1100 cash, leaving me 
a working capital of exactly $100. Fifty 
of this went for the railroad right of way 
the narrow strip of embankment across the 
front of the property. The other fifty went 
for incidental expenses, fees, recording costs 
and interest. 

“The deal was closed two months before 
the end of the school term. During those 
two months I spent money only for dire 
necessities. When school closed in June I 
had saved seventy dollars out of the two 
months’ salary, but the seventy doliars had 
to last me through the summer, and I had 
no money for improving my property. 

“* Just when I was almost ready to sell my 
precious property for anything I could get 
for it, I had a brilliant idea. I would raise 
fall vegetables! But what kind of vege- 
tables, or where I could get the tools, seeds 
and necessary help was a puzzle. I began 
asking questions. Everybody I knew was 
given a third degree of questioning concern- 
ing possible crops, probable costs and pro- 
spective tenants. Finally I found a young 
man whose father was a farmer and who 
could obtain the necessary seeds, irmvle- 
ments, and so on, to work this five-acre 
plot. I made a deal with him to plow down 
that old right of way for the use of the 
land. I agreed that he stay on the property 
after the vegetables were mature, and sell 
them to passers-by for a share of the 
receipts. 

“‘T never dreamed what a job it would be 
to dispose of the produce from several acres 
of rich land. The young man proved to be 
an excellent gardener. He planted a little of 
everything. Together we worked that five 
acres through all the hot summer. We com- 
pleted the dam across the ravine and bought 
a secondhand gasoline engine on credit, in- 
stalled it and pumped water to irrigate the 
vegetables. 

“‘ Before the summer was over everybody 
in town was watching our experiment. That 
was before automobile traffic was as heavy 
as it is now, but our crude dam and the 
little stream attracted tourists and we 
picked up a few dollars here and there from 
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stray automobilists who camped under the 
trees and used our spring water. 

“By the end of fall we had cleared $480 
from our garden, of which I took one- 
fourth. But I had the land all cleared, the 
railroad embankment plowed down and the 
dam completed. Then I erected a sign 
offering one-acre home and garden plots for 
sale. My home telephone number was on 
the signboard and I stayed within earshot 


the World wa 


of the telephone the first two days after the | 


sign was erected, momentarily hoping some- 
one would call and offer to buy an acre of 
my precious land. No one called. I was 
panic-stricken. Then I inserted a little ad 
in the newspaper and sat by the telephone 
for another day. Again I was disappointed. 
I had visions of foreclosure and the loss of 
my investment, interest, 
and everything.”’ 


A Second Venture 


“Next day a frightened and discouraged 
young woman called on her banker for ad- 
vice and consolation. I received both. The 
banker gave me the names of six people 
who had money enough to buy an acre of 
my property, but who were living in rented 
homes and who might be interested in 
building. He explained how I would have 
to sell the idea to them, show them how to 
finance a home and do most of their think- 
ing for them. Exactly one month after my 
talk with the banker I had sold one of my 
acre plots to a railroad-construction fore- 
man. 

“During that month I had taken an in- 
tensive course in home financing by pester- 
ing every building-and-loan company and 
lumber company in town. Two months 
later I had sold all but one of my lots. The 
first two brought $700 each, the third $800 
and the fourth $600 in cash and a second- 


hand automobile which I sold for $225—I 


had hoped to sell that automobile for at 
least $350. 

“These four lots brought a total of $3025, 
and the total cost, including interest on 
borrowed money, fees, the advertising in 
the newspaper, the big sign I had erected, 
incidentals, such as bringing the city water 
supply two blocks to my property, and 
some extra work on the little dam, amounted 
to $1609, leaving me a net profit of $1416 
plus whatever I could get for the remaining 
acre. By this time I had paid off my 
mortgage and the many little personal bills 
I had contracted during the summer and 
fall. I had about $1100 in the bank. 


summer’s work 


“Then I began looking for another in- | 


vestment. I didn’t want to sell that last 
acre of ground until some of the houses had 
been erected on the four other lots I had 
sold. About this time I located another 
piece of ground—a triangular-shaped plot 


at the intersection of two main highways. | 


It was neither residential 
property and no one would loan any money 
onit. For that reason it was difficult to sell. 
It was being held by the owner at $2400. 


nor business | 


I reasoned that with the rapid increase in | 


automobile traffic it would be a good place 
for a lunch and refreshment stand, and an 
excellent place for a filling station. After 
hammering the price down to $1900, I paid 
$1000 down on this triangle, erected a lunch 
stand and rented it to a man who had just 
sold a restaurant. I paid out $150 for 
erecting the stand and rented it for twenty 
dollars a month. Then I leased the re- 
mainder of the space to a sign company 
for advertising purposes, for more than 
enough to pay the taxes. I planned to hold 
this property, but in two months after I 
had bought it a man offered me $2700 cash 
for it and I accepted. Two weeks later he 
sold it for $3100, and today it is being held 
at $4000, the present owner having refused 
$3500 cash for it recently. He has leased 
it to an oil company for a fancy filling 
(Continued on Page 202) 
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Col umn 
Our Weekly Chat 


Send for your copy of Universal's booklet « 
com plete safe wmalion om Our new piciures 


I BELIEVE that any strong language 
I might use in recommending 


nt Gaining 
li's free 


Universal's productions of ‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin’’ and ‘‘The Man Who 
Laughs’ is wholly justified. Pri- 


marily the authorship of cach is a 
fine recommendation in itself 

Harrict Beecher Stowe in the first 
instance and Victor Hugo in the last. 
We have invested these pictures 
with beauty that cannot be de- 
scribed and with stars whose fame 
is exceptional. Eyery city, town, 
village and hamlet must see these 

- —_ <= 

productions if they wish to see the 
very highest achievement in enter- 
tainment. And I suggest to you that 


you immediately ask your favorite 
theatre to get them. You can't pos- 


X. L. 


The expression that follows from 
Maynard Madden, Manager of the New 
Virginia Theatre at 
Harrisonburg, Va., 
speaks for itself: “We 
have just completed 
the third engagement 
of ‘The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.’ It 
exceeded our expec- 
tations and patrons 
who had seen it be- 
fore, were delighted 
at the opportunity to 
see it again. Pictures 
of this type never 
die. They do the in- 
dustry much good.” 


sibly regret it. 
ree 


» » 





Carl Laemmle, Jr. 
Supervisor of 
“Lonesome” 


“‘Lonesome”’ is a romance which 
will wrap itself around your heart, and 
send you home smil- 
ing and content. Dr. 
Paul Fejos, who di 
rected it, and Carl 
Laemmle, Jr., super- 
visor, believe it is 
a picture the pub- 
lic will see more 
than once and this, 
by the way, is the 
real test of value. 
GLENN TRYON 
and BARBARA 
KENT are the stars 
and the only ones 
in the cast, yet they 
are almost con 
stantly surrounded by thousands of peo- 
ple in this most unusual picture. 


I would like one or more persons 
in every city, town, hamlet to take it 
upon himself or her- 
self to write and tell 
me how our pictures 
take in the theatres 
which they patron- 
ize regularly. Will 
youdothis? Itmeans 
as much to you as 
it does to me. 


Rex Beach wrote | 
a@ great romance un- 
der the title ‘‘The 
Michigan Kid,”’ and 
CONRAD NAGEL 
and RENEE ADOREE 
have played it so well 
that even Beach wil! be 
satisfied. I know yw you 


will. Ask your yur fav orite theatre to get it 
ari Laemmle, President 
Autographed photographs of your favorite Universal 
Stars. Set of 5 different Stars We. (Name the Stars 
you wish.) 5 different poses of the same Star, SOc. 
(Give Star’s Name.) 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The Home of the Good Film” 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Merqueted Fisher in 
ncle Tom's Cabin” 


| 





Conrad Veidt in 
“The Man Who Laughs” 
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re you one of the great 
majority who wont buy 
the same kind of car again 


. above fifty percent of car owners, when 
asked in a recent investigation if they in- 
tended to buy another car of the same make 


as their present one, said “NO”. 


They are the dissatisfied. They know that they 
are not getting all the motoring pleasure that 


they might have and so they will turn to some- 





thing different from what they are now driving. 





If you are one of these dissatisfied ones, don’t | 
buy a new car until you have tried out a 1929 | 


Reo Flying Cloud, the car that does all things well. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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Sport Sedan, i//ustrated above . . . $1995 Sport Brougham $1745 
Sedan . . . $1845 Victoria . . $1795 Roadster .. . $1685 
Coupe. . . $1625 SportVicroria$i895 Sport Roadster $1785 
Sport Coupe $i72; Brougham . $1645 J. 0. b. Lansing 
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IN THE HOUSE OF WA LEE 


And his friend, also retired from the 
world on urgent private affairs, said: ‘I 
thought you would come. You are wise to 
have waited no longer. I have seen your 
picture posted on the doors of the railway 
station and the gateways of the law courts. 
Here you are safe. Let me tell you, there 
is much to recommend itself in the life of a 
monk.” 

um 

HERE was certainly much to recom- 

mend itself in the life of a monk. The 
days went by peacefully and no one but 
monks ever climbed the hill to the monas- 
tery perched there. Maung Maung kept 
inside the gates for some days, but after 
that he went out, like the others, in the 
morning with a begging bowl. With him 
went a small boy to carry the umbrella over 
his head. From house to house they went, 
and never a house did they leave without 
the women folk giving them food—white 
rice, curry, savory nappee. Wrinkled women 
like apes, fine buxom girls with frangipani 
petals in their black hair, copper-colored 
children, pot-bellied, surveyed Maung 
Maung from a distance with reverence and 
awe. 

Sometimes an old woman would ask the 
boy who carried the umbrella, “Is this one 
a very large and learned man?” 

And the small boy would reply, “Oh- 
ma-lay-lo, how learned, how large.” 

It was a good life. And sometimes, wait- 

ing outside strange monasteries or village 
assemblies, they would hear snatches and 
scraps of the day’s gossip, and the doings 
of the outside world. And sometimes 
Maung Maung, who was supposed to be 
too unworldly and lost in meditations him- 
self to ask questions, would prompt his boy: 
‘‘Ask have they caught Maung Maung 
yet?” 
The boy would come back to him, round- 
eyed. “No, they have not caught Maung 
Maung. That one has disappeared. They 
say the Nats, or spirits, are looking after 
him. That is a clever man.” 

Then Maung Maung would smile and 
draw the yellow robe more closely round 
him, and go back to the monastery on the 
hillside, to sleep all day in the zayat that 
looked down through the boles of tall palm 
trees toward the river. And he would 
laugh and fondle the little white dog and 
play with its ears. That was a nice friendly 
little dog. Maung Maung grew fond of him. 

Time went on. A feeling of security be- 
gan toenwrap Maung Maung,and hisspirits 
rose. It was astonishing what a man could 
get away with, provided the gods loved 
him, and Maung Maung grew surer, as 
peaceful week succeeded peaceful week, 
that he was such a one. 

And he began to know, in his heart, the 
life of the monastery would grow tiresome 
one day to a man of spirit. He fondled the 
little dog’s ears and wondered how long it 
would be before it was wise for him to ad- 
venture abroad. He would have to be care- 
ful then, because though the police would 
not hunt him again, believing him dead, 
there was waiting for him Wa Lee and the 
vengeance of Wa Lee, which Maung Maung 
knew would be worse than ever the im- 
partial hand of justice. 

Now there came a hot morning about the 
time of the third flowering of the padauk. 
The air was thick and heavy with the scent 
of that sickly flower. It was the hour when 
the priests go out to beg. Maung Maung 
set off in. his yellow robe, and with him 
went also his boy, carrying the umbrella. 
The streets were very full. There was 
much conversation and coming and going, 
and people stood in knots under the flower- 
shedding padauk trees, talking. 

Maung Maung was supposed to be too 
unworldly and lost in meditation to ask 
questions himself. So he sent his boy. 

“Find what the matter is and why they 
stand and talk.” 

The boy returned, saying, ‘‘They have 
caught Maung Maung. The men who were 


(Continued from Page 27) 


with him on the night of all that killing 
have given him away. They found him ina 
house in a wood, also his loungyi and dah." 
Maung Maung’s jaw dropped. ‘They say 
he fought the police manfully when they 
closed round him,” said the little boy. 
“That was a brave man, but now he will 
be hanged up by his neck with a piece of 
cord to a pole, as is the custom in jails, 
until he is dead. But I hope his spirit will 
go free.” 

Then Maung Maung pulled the orange 
robe hastily over his face and returned to 
the monastery without completing the beg- 
ging round that morning, for he was afraid 
he might die of laughing, in the street. He 
seated himself in the zayat, holding his sides. 
For he saw it all. Vital Das and Simon 
the Outcast—and old Wa Lee—they had 
taken the police to Maung Gyi. They had 
planned it all out to get the 10,000 rupees 
for themselves. They had sold Maung Gyi. 
Was he not in appearance something like 
Maung Maung, being his blood cousin, and 
at the same time too short of wits, through 
having fallen as a child from a bullock cart, 
to make any proper defense? 

Maung Maung laughed until his sides 
ached. 

It was about this time that they noticed 
the change in the little white dog. The lit- 
tle white dog was no longer friendly. It 
slunk away when Maung Maung ap- 
proached. It bared its teeth when he spoke 
to it, the hair on its back bristling. 

“Ho, dog, what is wrong with you?”’ 
asked Maung Maung genially, for he was in 
the best of tempers at this unexpected 
solution of all his woes. He put out his 
hand and caught at the little white dog, to 
fondle its ears. The little white dog turned 
suddenly and bit him on the hand. 

Maung Maung ceased laughing and 
arose. He lifted his foot with an oath and 
kicked the dog. The dog snarled and bit 
him on the foot. Maung Maung, now 
thoroughly angry, kicked him with renewed 
vigor, and sent him flying out of the zayat 
into the sunshine. After which he himself 
got a big stick and a large stone, minded to 
kill the little dog. 

But the little dog lifted his head with a 
low thin howl and ran away into the glory 
of the morning, toward the river, its lips 
flecked with white foam. 

‘Let it go and may evil befall it,”’ said 
Maung Maung, sucking his bitten hand. 
“What do I care for the loss of a dog, 
when within a month I can go back into 
the world again?” 

Now he made careful arrangements 
whereby his boy brought him newspapers 
up to the zayat, so that he could keep in 
touch with what went on out in the world. 
Sitting cross-legged on the floor of the 
zayat, wrapped in his yellow robe, he fol- 
lowed the trial of the supposed murderer, 
Maung Maung. All his pitiful protesta- 
tions, all the feeble struggles of his poor 
half-witted brain to escape from the net 
that had closed round him, were in vain. 
No one believed him. The learned judge 
had been balked once before by Maung 
Maung’s pretending to be mentally lacking. 
No man could hope to escape the gallows 
that way twice. They were surprised he 
tried it on again. Long experience of Maung 
Maung and his escapades had taught them 
he was anything but mentally wanting. So 
they sentenced him to be hanged by the 
neck until he was dead, on the day of the 
Full Moon of Kasoon. 

Maung Maung could hardly believe it. 
They were going to hang Maung Gyi and 
be quite satisfied with that. The older he 
grew the more certain he was that the gods 
loved him, the good Nats fought for him 
Was he not practically to be born again at 
the Full Moon of Kasoon? He could go out 
into the world with a new name, his old 
sins conveniently buried with his cousin 
Maung Maung sang a song and laid bunches 
of padauk flower on all neighboring shrines 
thank offerings to any gods there be. 


The heavy clouds of the coming mon- 
soon banked up in the sky. . The air was 
heavy with thunder about the time of the 
feast. They lit the monastery with colored 
candles and paper lanterns and flowers. 
People came from far and near to feed the 
priests with rice and fruit and cakes and 
Savory nappee. 

Maung Maung did himself too well at 
the feasting. He spent a restless night full 
of dreams — hateful dreams. For it seemed 
that he and not Maung Gyi stood at the 
gallows. They fastened the cord round his 
neck. He felt the tightening constriction 
about his windpipe and awoke sweating and 
screaming, to see the quiet sky above him, 
the full moon looking into the zayat like a 
white man’s face. 

He was still suffering slight discomfort 
when morning came, but it cheered him to 
think that Maung Gyi was by now dead 
and he himself free to go forth whenever 
he wished, out into the world again. He 
sat cross-legged in the zayat, waiting for 
his boy to bring him up the paper, in which 
he would read details of the hanging. Far 
off through the boles of the palm trees the 
river lay sparkling in the sun. Vague dis- 
comfort he could not explain seized Maung 
Maung as he looked at the water. He felt 
again that hateful constriction at the throat 
that had come to him when he dreamed 
they were hanging him. 

He swallowed. 

‘That was only a dream,” he said, and 
laughed. But he stopped short. His voice 
sounded hard and unfamiliar in his own 
ears. All the vague qualms and fevers he 
had suffered during the night came back to 
him with a rush. He became aware of a 
consuming thirst. The boy arrived with 
the paper, but Maung Maung left it lying 
and called to him to bring water at once 
The boy brought water in a red earthen- 
ware chatty. The chatty sweated damp on 
the outside with the heat of the day. Drops 
of water trickled down the sides of it and 
lay like beads on the dusty floor of the 
zayat. 

Maung Maung stared at them dizzily, 
clutching at his throat He took the 
chatty from the boy and tried to drink. 
His throat shut up. He tried again. The 
sight of the water he could not taste mad- 
dened him. The chatty fell from his hand 
and shattered to pieces. It fell onto the 
floor of the zayat, the water spattering the 
yellow robe of the little boy and falling in 
round pools and drops upon the dusty 
floor. 

Now Maung Maung no longer knew 
what he was doing. He went down on all 
fours and tried to lap the water off the floor 
The world went black about him. He was 
very frightened. He tried to tell the boy to 
go for his friend, to tell his friend he was 
ill, that evil spirits had seized him 

But no voice came out of his lips. Only 
a low thin howl. Somewhere, very close to 
him, he heard a dog barking. He looked 
round, terrified. He thought, “It is the 
spirit of the white dog, come back.” He 
spun round and round, and became knotted 
in his yellow robe, trying to see the dog 
He fell to the floor of the zayat and lay 
there, barking. The little boy screamed 
and ran away. The sound of a dog bark- 
ing filled all the air 

There was no dog. Only Maung Maung, 
writhing on the floor of the zayat, all tied 
up in his yellow robe. 

The priests and monks stood afar off, 
looking at him. They said, “‘He is pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. The spirit of a dog 
has entered into him.” 

They did not go near to him or help him 
They shut up the door of the zayat so 
that he could not get out. They left him 
lying there! The terrible noise like a dog 
barking went on at intervals all through 
that day. 

At sunset Maung Maung lay very still, 
knotted up in his yellow robe, all among 

Continued on Page 59 
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very important 


character in the 
story 


Daicy a vivid narrative could be 
related telling how Morris & 
Company bring the finest fresh 
meat to vour table. The action 
begins on the cattle ranges 
Speedily it moves to great pack 
ing centers—then to branch 
houses located in important 


Cities 


her 
Now enters vour retail meat 
dealer—the man vou call on 
daily for the meat your family 
needs. Where would vou go for 
your steaks, chops and roasts if 
it were not for his untatling 


service? 


he 

The judgment of vour meat 
dealer in selecting fresh meat 
from the unfailing supply of 
Morris & Company guarantees 
the meals your family delights 
to cat And variety is also as 
sured because vour dealer offers 
to you delicious food products 
bearing the famous Morris 


“SUPREME” label 
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New Series Marmon 68 Victoria Coupe for four passengers 


NEW SERIES 


Everybody is going to want a straight-eight. There’s an en- 


tirely different feel to the throttle—smoothness, flexibility 


and reserve power which can be delivered only by putting more cylinders to work . . . Marmon now 


offers two straight-eights at the prices of many of the sixes. To try these new 


cars is to get an entirely different interpretation of what a motor car can really do, 


and what modest money it now takes to purchase really fine transportation. 





New Series 68 and 78, $1465 and $1965, f. o. b. factory. De luxe equipment extra. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
the spilled water and the broken pieces of 
the red earthenware chatty. 
Alec Jones, District Inspector of Police, 
wrote to his friend in Rangoon: 


I am glad you got Maung Maung. I was 
afraid he would slip through our fingers again, 


but a large reward will often do the trick when 
everything else dies on us. Let us hope this will 
have a sobering effect on other bright sparks 
who aspire to a career of his kind. 

By the way, you know my little dog, Kim. 
He was bitten by a mad dog that came into 
my compound some time ago. I put him in a 
big bamboo cage for inspection, but he either 
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escaped or was stolen, and I was never able to 
find a trace of him. The poor little blighter 
came back here last week, raving mad. 
to shoot him. He must have come some way, 
for he was just skin and bone. 

I wish I knew where he 
time. For all we know he may have bitten 
someone else. 


BRIGHTER BRITAIN 


reduce the home competition problem—the 
curse of the industry since the beginning 
of 1927. 

The elastic price schedule enables British 
coal to hold its own with the Continental 
product. If the Midlands pool, for in- 
stance, discovers that Poland is offering 
Denmark coal at eleven shillings and nine- 
pence a ton, it immediately gets busy with 
an offer to the Danes at eleven shillings and 
sixpence a ton. In this way old markets are 
being held and new ones opened up. 

This coéperative scheme has a bi7ger 
meaning than the mere safeguarding of ex- 
ports. It shows that British producers are 
finally working together for the coépera- 
tion so essential in the modern industrial 
scheme where large units are the order. 
Formerly German coal interests found it 
difficult to deal with the British end of the 
business because of the individualism that 
prevailed. Every operator wanted to act 
on his own. British coal is now becoming a 
coérdinated whole, which insures stabiliza- 
tion. One concrete result was a recent in- 
formal overture from the German coal 
syndicates for a sort of economic Locarno 
to eliminate costly competition and sta- 
bilize the price in the European market. 


Handicapped by Old Equipment 


With the new deal in coal must be linked 
the new cycle in industry, because they are 
intimately related. While productive areas 
are changing—the center of gravity, as it 
has been called, is moving from the depleted 
north to the south— coal remains the deter- 
mining factor in the geographical change. 
Oil has not begun to be used in England to 
the same extent as in the United States. 
Hence you find the production boom in the 
areas around London, Coventry, Oxford 
and Leicester. While coal, textiles and 
heavy industries are just beginning to lift 
their heads above water, so to speak, fur- 
niture, motor cars, engineering, pottery, 
chemicals, building materials and films are 
humming. 

The Balfour Committee, in its Report on 
Industry and Trade, pointed out the chief 
defects in iron and steel. I cite them be- 
cause they are typical of other heavy trades. 
The survey showed that the present preca- 
rious status is partly due to the fact that 
early industrial development was largely 
done by Britain. The country retained a 
considerable amount of the equipment used 
in development, while those countries which 
did not participate in pioneering have been 
able to equip themselves with modern ap- 
pliances. Few British works are modern 
throughout in equipment and practice, with 
the coke ovens, blast and steel furnaces and 
rolling mills adjacent to one another. They 
do not make full use of waste gases. 

Both Germany and France have better 
equipment. In the case of Germany, mod- 
ernization was sped by the frenzy of ration- 
alization that has swept the country for the 
last two years. France owes her rebuilt 
industrial machine to the ill wind of war. 
What the invader destroyed or seized has 
been replaced by the latest in plants, espe- 
cially in the textile area, of which Lille is 
the center. 

Up to 1913 Britain shared in the world 
production of iron and steel. Since 1927 
world production of pig iron has increased 
9 per cent over that of 1913, but during 
that period British output was reduced by 
nearly 30 per cent. At the same time steel 
consumption within the kingdom has in- 
creased greatly since 1913. Monthly con- 
sumption is 50 per cent higher than in 1913. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


This is due to the immense amount of new 
construction—always a sign of progress 
that you find everywhere in England, nota- 
bly London, where some important business 
areas, chiefly Regent Street, have been al- 
most entirely rebuilt. 

The City—that is, the financial dis- 
trict—also has undergone a vast change. 
The Bank of England—the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street—is in process of al- 
most complete renovation. Only the pic- 
turesque timeworn outer shell remains. 
The new Lloyds Building near by rep- 
resents the combination of architectural 
beauty and practicality. It was opened by 
the King and Queen. 

Every effort is now being made to renew 
equipment and keep apace with scientific 
advance. A new mental attitude is largely 
responsible. Formerly graduates of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge dedicated themselves 
mainly to what was construed as a gentle- 
man’s calling. Trade and industry were 
low and vulgar things, to be indulged in 
only by the bourgeoisie. Today Oxford and 
Cambridge brains and brawn are going into 
business, bringing youth, vigor and vitality 
to the task of reconstruction. Business 
training is now an accepted thing. When I 
left England a movement was under way to 
establish a school of commerce along the 
lines of the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Britain is turning also to 
research and factory management—two of 
the factors that have made for our own in- 
dustrial supremacy. 

For years British industry struggled un- 
der the burden of excessive rates, as some 
taxes are called. Now, thanks to the initi- 
ative of Premier Stanley Baldwin, himself a 
manufacturer of long experience, the rate 
burden will be more equitably distributed. 
This reform will be part of the Conservative 
Party platform in the general election which 
comes next year. 


The New Shipping Duel 


There is no better evidence of the in- 
herent industrial soundness of Britain than 
the comeback of her shipbuilding. Once 
her pride and joy and the mainstay of a 
far-flung supremacy, it suffered a serious 
jolt first when we launched our war-born 
merchant marine and later during the post- 
warslump. Between 1924 and 1926 Italy be- 
came a strong rival, especially with motor 
ships. We showed how not to encourage a 
merchant marine while Britain plugged 
away at her old game, until now she is away 
in the front again. Germany is her only 
rival. 

Qut of the total world production of 
2,285,679 tons of merchant shipping last 
year, Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
the old Ulster—turned out 1,225,873 tons, 
as compared with 639,568 tons in 1926. It 
is interesting to add that the United States 
launched only 179,216 tons in 1927. Italy 
fell back to fifth place, while Germany went 
up to second. 

The new shipping duel therefore will lie 
between Britain and Germany. In order 
to meet the competition of the pair of 
46,000-ton German liners launched in Au- 
gust of this year, the two leading British 
steamship companies have prepared plans 
for 60,000-ton passenger ships, which will 
outstrip anything now afloat. 

In two new lines of production—aircraft 
and films—Britain is making herself felt. 
We will take them up in order. 

In view of our tremendous advance in 
commercial and civil aviation we are apt to 
pat ourselves on the back and believe that 


we are the whole works in the air. It is 
true that we probably build more aero- 
planes than any other nation, but we are 
lamentably behind in passenger carrying. 
Germany, Great Britain and France—I 
give them in order of their rank—surpass 
us by far. One reason is that the three 
countries I have mentioned subsidize avia- 
tion. The other is that our railway service 
between important cities like New York 
and Chicago is so fast: that the aeroplane is 
necessary only in emergencies, or, as is the 
case in a recently organized transcontinen- 
tal service, in combination with steam 
transport. 

Few— especially our untraveled—stop to 
realize the extent of European passenger 
aviation. You can start from London and 
fly to any Continental capital of impor- 
tance and to many minor cities at rates 
that compare favorably with railroad tariffs. 
The figures for 1926, the latest complete 
tabulation available, show that during that 
period 56,268 passengers and 1034 tons of 
freight were carried by German aeroplanes; 
20,367 passengers and 679 tons by British 
machines; 18,800 passengers and 377 tons 
by French. The totals for 1927 were con- 
siderably larger. 


For Transatlantic Airways 


I had | 


had been all that ° 


Britain has tackied aviation as a com- | 


mercial proposition in the same comprehen- 


sive way that she seeks to revive older | 


industries. Air-mindedness is not a theory 
but a fact. The popularity of flying has re- 
ceived a great impetus since that energetic 
young man, the Prince of Wales, took it up. 
He now goes to many of his appointments 
by air. In one week last July he made three 
hops, one of them to the British Legion 
meeting at Scarborough. 

Significant of the methods adopted to 
encourage aviation is a kingdom-wide move- 
ment for an aerodrome in every provincial 
city. Another is the inclusion of a course in 
aviation in the schools. Not long ago Sir 
Samuel! Hoare, the Minister of Air, inaugu- 
rated the new aviation wing of the High- 
gate School. The equipment, installed at a 
cost of £60,000, includes a large roof hangar 
a flock of aeroplanes and every facility for 
the study of aircraft construction. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge haVe air squadrons. 

The great airport at Croydon has been 
entirely reconstructed and is now the larg- 
est in the world, surpassing even the Tem- 
pelhof aerodrome in Berlin. It has hangars 
to house thirty-five aeroplanes, elaborate 
workshops, garages, a hotel and an eighty- 
foot control tower, which houses the eyes 
and brain of the vast establishment. 

One development in British aviation has 
peculiar interest for the United States. It 
is the construction of the giant dirigible 
called the R-100 nearing completion at 
Howden, in Yorkshire. Although a private 
enterprise, it has government support and 
sponsorship. The R-100 will be a liner of 
the air with cabins for 100 passengers, 
lounges, recreation and smoking rooms and 
all the other comforts of regulation travel 
by sea. It has been sponsored by Com- 
mander C. D. Burney, who had a distin- 
guished career as naval inventor during and 
before the World War. He has in process of 


organization what will be called the Anglo- 


American Atlantic Airship Company, which | 
will seek a contract to carry mails between 
England and the United States. 
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both mail and passenger carriage. Com- 
mander Burney told me that he expects to 
make his first trip not later than the end of 
November. 

The R-100 is likely to figure in a 
dramatically interesting competition. At 
Friedrichshafen the Germans are putting 
the finishing touches to an air liner of the 
Zeppelin type. They hope to get it into ac- 
tion before the British rival is loosed. While 
Britain and Germany are on the verge of a 
great air adventure, we have only proposed 
the construction of similar dirigibles. One 
thing is certain—the next few months will 
doubtless witness the supreme test of the 
feasibility of safe passenger journeys across 
the Atlantic. 

What I called the new film freedom earlier 
in this article results from the passage of 
the British Filras Bill by the last Parlia- 
ment. Under its terms every exhibitor and 
distributor in the kingdom must show or sell 
a definite number of British-made pictures 
every year. Exhibitors begin with a 2.5 per 
cent quota and distributors with 
a7.5 per cent quota for 1928. The 
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almost double the figure for 1927, while 
motortrucks increased from 248,300 to 316,- 
000. Output has advanced proportionately. 
In 1926, 158,699 passenger cars were turned 
out, while last year the record was 161,920. 
A notable increase was in truck manufac- 
ture, which went from 41,500 in 1926 to 
70,000 in 1927. It is altogether possible 
that this year’s passenger production alone 
will be near the 200,000 mark. 

Although the American car continues to 
figure in the British market because of the 
establishment of branch assembling plants, 
the share of domestic sales secured by 
British builders is becoming greater all the 
time. In 1922 the home manufacturer 
netted 49 per cent of the business. This 
year he is garnering nearly 90 per cent. One 
reason, of course, is that the British motor 
manufacturer is amply protected by his 
government in the shape of an import tax 
of 3314 per cent ad valorem duty on motor 
vehicles, parts and accessories. This is 
likely to remain in force. 


October 13,1928 


Much of the impetus to British motor- 
car expansion has been contributed by one 
man. Though the name of William R. 
Morris is known to the whole automobile 
world, little has been gleaned on this side of 
the Atlantic about his personal life. It isa 
real romance of achievement. He is in 
every sense the Henry Ford of the kingdom. 
So far as all Europe is concerned, his feat 
has been equaled only by André Citroén in 
France. 

Exactly half the entire British motor pro- 
duction comes from the Morris factories. 
From an output of 357 cars in 1919, he has 
reached nearly 100,000 for this year. He 
expects to double this in 1929. Toa greater 
degree than any other British manufac- 
turer, he has adhered to the American 
policy of standardization in the four dis- 
tinct types of vehicles he makes. 

The Morris narrative shows that oppor- 
tunity for self-made success has no geo- 
graphical limitation. In vision, personality 
and performance he typifies the young 
go-to-it element that is revolu- 
tionizing the British productive 





figure is increased by 2.5 per cent 
each year until 25 per cent is 
reached. By that time the British 
will know whether they can sup- 
ply enough good films to maintain 
the quota permanently. 

Only this system shows that 
Britain is in the European quota 
vogue, aimed directly at what is 
termed the American film inva- 
sion. Beginning in Germany, it 
has spread to most other impor- 
tant countries and reached its 
climax last May when France 
sought to impose a restriction 
plan which would have driven the 
American picture off the French 
screen. A temporary settlement 
was effected, but the question is 
certain to bob up again next year. 
The whole European film offen- 
sive against the United States 
will be dealt with in detail in a 
subsequent article. I refer to it 
here to get the episode in the nar- 
rative of British events. 


Watch Charms 


One feature of the new British 
film movement is worthy of com- 
ment. The passage of the films 
bill started many film flotations 
in which the public has borne the 
brunt of the financing. The in- 
dustry, on anything like a big 
scale, is so new that the banks 
have taken no hand in underwrit- 








structure and putting fogyism 
and precedent in the scrap heap. 

Morris was born at Cowley, 
near Oxford fifty yearsago. One 
of the striking facts about him 
is that, unlike most outstanding 
personalities in automobile prog- 
ress, he is not an engineer. His 
only education was in a kinder- 
garten anda villageschool. The 
elder Morris was something of a 
nomad. Heranaway from gram- 
mar school, where he was ill- 
treated, and spent some time in 
New York. Subsequently he 
went to Canada, where he drove 
a royal mail coach between To- 
ronto and Winnipeg. 


From Cycles to Motors 


In connection with the gram- 
mar school that Morris’ father 
attended is an interesting coinci- 
dence. It was abandoned as a 
school and used as a military 
‘college. After standing idle for 
twenty-one years it became the 
nucleus of the chain of factories 
that the son now controls. His 
first car was produced within the 
four walls of the place where his 
father got the birch rod more than 
once. 

When William Morris was six- 
teen he got a job in a bicycle shop 
in Oxford at a wage of five shil- 
lings a week, then the normal 








ing. This is the exact reverse of 
what obtains in the United States. 
Film combines, in line with the 
general trustification movement, 
are on the increase. In order to protect 
their interests, one well-known American 
company has already merged with the most 
powerful cinema circuit in the British isles 
for both production and exhibition pur- 
poses. All this means that London has 
become the second most important film 
clearing house in the world. 

While the British film future may be 
problematical, there is no doubt about the 
destiny of her motorcar industry. It is 
geared up to high speed and going strong. 
With automobiles we reach the most en- 
couraging, perhaps, of all manifestations of 
the new British productive mood. It will 
serve also to disclose at first hand the livest 
industrial wire in the kingdom. 

Thanks to high-speed production, the 
automobile industry in Britain has reached 
the point where it is as important to the eco- 
nomic structure of the country as is the 
same industry in the United States. The 
United Kingdom is now the second largest 
automotive market in the world from the 
consumer point of view, ranking next to us. 
In output she ranks third, being exceeded 
by the United Statesand France. Passenger- 
car registration on January first of this 
year was 840,000, as compared with 754,- 
300 for 1927; motorbusses totaled 42,000, 
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Another reason is the intensive propa- 
ganda drive flying the slogan Buy British 
and Be Proud of It. During the past twelve 
months certain British motér manufac- 
turers have capitalized the British war debt 
to us. Here is a sample advertisement: 

Think! In settlement of our War Debt we 
are paying the U.S. A. £33,000,000 a year. Is 
it good business to aggravate our indebtedness 
by importing, as we did last year, 16,000 motor 
vehicles from the United States alone, when 
British motor manufacturers offer unequaled 
value and service? Is it good business to give 
work to other countries while we are spending 
£50,000,000 a year on the dole? 

BUY A BRITISH MOTOR for private or 
commercial use. 

A -British motor is a car or a commercial 
vehicle made entirely in the British Isles of 
British materials, fitted with British-made tires 
and accessories, and completed with a British 
finish. 

British motor production has undergone 
one of the phases that marked develop- 
ment in the United States. What the fliv- 
ver was to our jokesmith, so is the so-called 
baby car to British humorists. This results 
from the fact that licenses depend upon 
horse power. Hence the concentration on a 
small effective machine. So keen is the 
competition that the infant-sized product 
is facetiously referred to as a watch charm. 





rate paid to boys starting work 
after leaving school. After nine 
months at this employment he 
asked for an increase of one shil- 
ling aweek. This was refused on the ground 
that he was not worth it. Morris there- 
upon left his employer and started up a 
little bicycle business of his own directly 
across the street. Being alert and progres- 
sive, he not only built up a good trade for 
himself but put his former patron out of 
business. 

When he was twenty-two Morris turned 
to cycle manufacture and built what came 
to be known as the Morris motor bicycle. 
Ten years later he began designing his first 
automobile, which was produced in 1912. 
By 1914 he had made 500 cars. 

His plans were all changed by the World 
War. He turned his factory over to the 
Ministry of Munitions and made succes- 
sively high-explosive shells, trench-mortar 
shells and mine sinkers for use in the 
North Sea. 

It was not until 1919 that Morris re- 
sumed motor construction in the original 
plant at Cowley, now the mainspring of a 
far-reaching production. During the first 
year only 387 cars were sold. Morris 
visualized the need of small cars and his 
initial effort was devoted tothem. By 1922 
he had turned out 6956. I have already 
indicated the widening scope of his opera- 
tions. (Continued on Page 62) 
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Traveling out of Seoui into Songdo, Taiku, or 
Komgju, representatives of Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany find more than 500 of the 4,000 native Korean 
doctors already interested in the medical science of 
the West, and considerably dependent upon Parke- 
Davis medical preparations in their practice. 

By airplane across the dense jungles and broad 
rivers of South America, Parke-Davis men make 
Parke-Davis medicines available to almost inacces- 


sible mountain villages 11.000 feet above sea level. 
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For the people of these faraway lands, it means 
health protection by modern scientific knowledge 
and standards. 


As this knowledge and these standards spread 
further and further, you will hear less about 
epidemics and plagues which take their toll in 
thousands of human lives. 


’ 
It may surprise you that a maker of medical prod- 
ucts has been given the privilege of helping to 
guard the health of so many millions in distant 
lands. Many factors are responsible, but the chief 
of them all is that foreign nations, as well as our 
own, have learned the need for purity and depend- 
ability in medicines. And the representatives they 
have sent to our laboratories have carried back 
the word that Parke-Davis products are pure and 


dependable. 


From the compounding room of a little chemist’s 
shop, Parke, Davis & Company have grown since 
1866 to be the largest house of its kind in the 
world, with five foreign laboratories and with 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
The assembly and radiator plants at 


| Cowley and Oxford are part of a big pro- 


duction chain. Engines are made at Cov- 


| entry, where Morris took vver the famous 


Hotchkiss machine-gun establishment and 
converted it to his needs. Wooden bodies 
also were made at Coventry. In 1925, with 
characteristic foresight, Morris saw that 
steel bodies would supersede wooden ones. 
He thereupon organized the Pressed Steel 


| Corporation of Great Britain, Ltd., and 


built a metal-body factory at Cowley ad- 
joining the assembly works. A typical coup 
was his acquisition of the Wrigley factory 
at Birmingham, where he makes low-price 
one-ton trucks. 

Toward the end of 1926 the Wolseley 
Motor Company, which had been in busi- 
ness since the end of the last century, went 
into liquidation. Morris promptly bought 
the name, goodwill and equipment and 
turned to making larger cars. He followed 
this up by acquiring the Léon-Bollet Car 
factory at Le Mans, in France, which was in 
difficulties because of the death of one of 
the proprietors. The Morris-Léon-Bollet 
Morris rounded out all 
this with the recent purchase of Morris 
Garages, at Oxford, which has various 
branches. Thus he completes the whole cir- 
cle of activities, from manufacture to hous- 
ing and upkeep. 


Remedying a Big Mistake 
This résumé of the British motorcar ad- 


| vance would be incomplete without a refer- 


ence to a by-product, so to speak, of inter- 
national interest. I refer to the plight of 
the railroads. As a result of motor trans- 
port competition, in both busses and trucks, 
the four big groups have averaged a monthly 
loss of $5,000,000 so far this year. 

Because Great Britain isa relatively small 
area, motor-transportation companies can 
compete with the railroads at every point. 
Hence bus development in particular has 
been little short of phenomenal. Indicative 
of the enterprise of the movement was the 
recent inauguration of the first motorbus 
service in Europe with sleeping-car accom- 
modations. The service is between London 
and Liverpool. A light breakfast is served 
before arrival. 

The situation is far different in the United 
States. Not only is the country much big- 
ger but our railroads and motor transport 
adjust their differences on a codperative 
basis. When necessity arises our steam 
roads meet motor competition by running 
their own motor lines. The British rail- 
roads are not permitted to do this. It is 
altogether likely that they will petition 
Parliament at the next session to obtain 
relief. Meanwhile drastic economies and 
reduced fares are the order. 

As you proceed with the analysis of British 
industry you find that revival, in some in- 
stances, is the result of a costly lesson 
learned in the school of bitter experience. 
Trade-union intimidation, combined with 
faulty production and distribution methods, 
worked havoc with coal, as you have seen. 
Rubber, another key commodity, got a 
terrific setback because of a fallacious con- 
trol that proved to be its own undoing. 
The post-mortem on restriction provides 
an illuminating chapter in contemporary 
economic history. 

There is no need of rehearsing the story 
of rubber control, because I have outlined it 
more than once in these columns. Like 
other government tinkering with the law of 
demand and supply, it blew a rosy bubble 


| atthe start. Late in 1925 and early in 1926 
| the British apparently had the rubber world 


by the tail. Crude went to $1.21 a pound 
and plantation shares soared. As in corners 
in wheat, cotton and corn, failure was in- 
evitable. It asserted itself in April of this 


| year, when the British Government de- 


cided to abrogate restriction, to be effective 


| on November first. 


What concerns us here solely are the 
reasons for revocation and the consequences. 
Control failed, first, because the free move- 
ment of an essential commodity is the very 
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breath of its successful life. Price is the one 
and only restrictive factcr. This was the 
fundamental flaw in the British scheme. 

The second error was failure to take in 
the Dutch producers. Without them re- 
striction could not restrict 100 per cent or 
anywhere near it. The Dutch had a free 
foot and could load up the market at will. 
Furthermore, so-called native production— 
that is, rubber grown on small tracts by the 
natives in the Middle East—sometimes ac- 
counts for as much as 40 per cent of the 
entire crop. It means that two free sources 
were available to cramp control, and they 
succeeded. 

Instead of stabilizing rubber at thirty-six 
cents a pound, restriction last year brought 
it well under this mark. When 1928 brought 
further declines abrogation was the only 
way out. A section of the British rubber 
trade still regards abrogation as a calamity. 
The main body of the industry, however, 
as I discovered in England, views it as a 
life-saver, despite the fact that rubber at 
the time I write is selling at 19.5 cents a 
pound and shares in the twelve leading 
producing companies are quoted at from 
one-half to one-third the 1925 high. The 
situation was summed up for me by one of 
the most influential of the London rubber 
dealers in this fashion: 

“The failure of control was inevitable 
because we did not take in the Dutch at the 
start, and also did not consider the effect of 
the dumping of the native product. All 
this is water under the bridge and we must 
face the consequences. 

“The one big mistake was the method 
adopted by the government to bring about 
the revocation of the scheme. Control 
should have ended at once, or gradually 
over a long period. We were given only six 
months in which to adjust ourselves to the 
new order. During this time we have had 
to contend with low prices, while restriction 
of exports remained in force. 

“There is, however, one bright spot. 
After six years of government interference, 
the industry is now free to work out its own 
salvation. Fusion of big British plantation 
interests is now the order. A pool with the 
Dutch is also possible. Through concen- 
trated effort we shall restore our su- 
premacy.” 

The British are not the only ones hard 
hit. Our manufacturers of tires and other 
rubber products are required to keep con- 
siderable stocks of crude on hand. It fol- 
lowed that when the end of control was 
announced in April they found themselves 
with huge supplies purchased at compara- 
tively high prices. They were not able 
to benefit by the sudden drop which fol- 
lowed the announcement of abrogation. It 
is estimated that the American loss on 
crude is not less than $150,000,000. 


The Unemployment Impasse 


Through all these perilous postwar years 
when the industrial clouds brooded the 
blackest, England maintained the integrity 
of her position as international banker, 
despite the fact that the world is practically 
on a dollar basis. The pound sterling re- 
mains the most intrepid of financial adven- 
turers. At the end of 1927 Britain had the 
equivalent of $20,000,000,000 in foreign se- 
curities. 

One British evil threatens to become 
chronic. Unemployment sticks around the 
1,100,000 mark and the burden of the dole 
is well-nigh staggering. The amount of un- 
employment benefit paid from the Armi- 
stice to the end of 1927 was £319,000,000. 
Counting the cost of administration, out- 
door relief and special schemes for demobi- 
lized officers and men, nurses and war 
widows, the total reaches not less than 
£450,000,000, or $2,250,000,000. 

There are two underlying reasons for 
this unemployment impasse. One is the 
immobility of British labor. The 250,000 
idle miners know no other vocation. They 
must find one or remain permanent charges 
on the nation. The other reason is that man 
power has developed more rapidly than 
postwar industry —this, too, in the face of 
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the facts that Britain lost 1,000,000 in the 
war and that 200,000 more are employed 
in industry than in 1913. The birth rate is 
larger than before the war. 

Britain now realizes that the way out lies 
through two agencies. The first is educa- 
tion that will train both young and old for 
the less-congested trades. The second rests 
in wholesale deportation in the shape of or- 
ganized emigration to various British pos- 
sessions. The latter proposal immediately 
runs afoul of human nature. The Britisher 
in general—and the Londoner in particu- 
lar—does not want to le: -re the home heath. 
Moreover, the dole has subsidized idleness 
to an appalling extent. 

Various mass-emigration projects have 
been put into effect this year. Some 2000 
miners were sent out to Canada to work in 
the harvest fields. The government now 
intends to send 20,000 unemployed to New 
Zealand, South Africa and Australia every 
twelve months. Rising up against this 
proposal is domifhion opposition to a large- 
scale British exodus. Besides, the basic in- 
dustries, such as coal and textiles, in which 
unemployment in the mother country is 
most acute, are those in which there is 
little opportunity for assimilation of labor. 
Wherever Britain turns to try to solve un- 
employment she finds herself up against a 
stone wall. 

The most important step in the safe- 
guarding of British industry, and through 
it the preservation of the entire economic 
structure, is the new deal between capital 
and labor resulting from the Mond-Turner 
conferences. After years of costly strike 
turmoil, the opposing forces are at last 
literally sitting around the same table to 
formulate a policy for permanent peace. 


A New Industrial Peace 


Certain circumstances, well worth out- 
lining, made the situation ripe for action. 
After the general strike, an outraged public 
formulated the slogan Smash the Unions. 
Destruction, however, meant war, and both 
sides had had all the war they wanted. In 
addition, some of the unions, notably the 
railway body headed by J. H. Thomas, 
were reasonable organizations. In Britain 
the trade-union idea is inherent. What it 
needed most of all was restraint. 

Labor was up against it. Union treas- 
uries were depleted because of growing 
defections, principally among the miners. 
Further dislocation meant actual hardship. 
Executive councils were at odds. Resent- 
ment flamed against some of the old-line 
leaders, especially ‘‘Emperor’’ Cook, of the 
miners, who had brought the men to such a 
pass. The Trade Disputes Act, which be- 
came a law late in 1927, was the last straw. 
It made general strikes and intimidation 
of workers illegal and forbade compulsory 
levies for political purposes. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald admitted that labor had struck a 
bad patch as a result of the act and that it 
was more difficult to get one pound out of 
the political levy than it used to be to get 
ten. 

In consequence, 1927 established a rec- 
ord for industrial peace. There were only 
303 trade disputes, involving the loss of 
1,750,000 working days. Both figures are 
the lowest ever recorded by the Ministry of 
Labor. Contrast this with the 322,000,000 
working days lost in the period between 
1920 and 1926 and you see how conditions 
had changed. 

Intelligent men in both camps realized 
that the time had come to get together. 
Early this year Lord Melchett—he was 
then Sir Alfred Mond—head of the giant 
Imperial Chemicals Industries and the fore- 
most industrialist of Britain, made the first 
overture on behalf of the National Confed- 
eration of Employers organizations. He 
asked Ben Turner, president of the Trade 
Union Congress—it has 5,000,000 members 
and corresponds to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—to name a committee for a 
joint conference. It so happens that Tur- 
ner represents the best element in British 
labor. He looks like a patriarch, has been 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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From Leading 
Newspapers 


NEW YORK AMERICAN — Dr. 
Pauchet names the three scourges 
as alcoholism, social disease and in- 
testinal stagnation. It is for the 
last that he recommends yeast. 


ST. LOUIS STAR— “Intestinal 
stagnation,’’ Dr. Pauchet declared, 
“is generally treated with medica- 
tions which irritate. There is today 
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Dr VICTOR PAUCHET of Paris, Surgeon of the Hospital of St. 
Michel and former professor of the School of Medicine at Amiens, 
is one of the most prominent of French physicians. 


of numerous medical works including 


“Constipation.” 
recipient of the Croix de Guerre with 


R. VICTOR PAUCHET, autho 
it - prominent physician of Paris, 
in an interview recently printed in the 
American press, says that constipation 
is generally treated with medications 
which irritate the intestine and poison 
the organism. 


is a safe food-remedy. 


Ye ast, however, he state s, 


“Yeast stimulates the intestine,’ he 


says, ‘‘and is also a food rich tn 
Vitamin B.” 


In a recent survey in the United States, 
half the doctors reporting said they pre 


scribed this corrective for vd. 
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He is the author 
"Surgical Practice” 
He is a Commander of the Legion of Honor and a 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and know what he 
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VINCENT LOPEZ 


and his Casa Lopez Orchestra 





‘Lopez speaking"’ 
from his New York 


night club has _ be- 
come one of radio's 
foremost teatures. 
Vincent Lopez and 











his Orchestra have 
toured the country in vaudeville, appeared 
n musical comedy, and have given jazz con- 


certs in this country and in Europe. Lopez gives 
his idea of the evolution of jazz on Brunswick 
Record No. 20066, “Alexander's Ragtime 
Band" and “‘Darktown Strutters’ Ball." 


COTTON & MORPHEUS 


"The Sealy Air Weavers” 





These singing 
comedians are 
famous trom 
coast to coast 
for their radio 
appearances as “The Sealy Air Weavers.” 
Cotton is Phil Cook (right), writer of musical 
comedies, and blackface comedian. Morpheus 
is Billy Hillpot (left), vaudeville, night club 
and radio entertainer. Their hottest sketch to 
date is ‘That's My Weakness Now,” recorded 
on Brunswick Record No. 3969. 


CHESTER GAYLORD 


"The Whispering Serenader” 














Gaylord is a versa- 
tile musician. He 
appears as pianist, 
saxophonist ‘and 
tenor soloist at 
Station WTAG, 
Worcester, Mass., 
and is its chief announcer. He has toured as 
a concert pianist with Marie Tiffany of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, another Bruns- 
wick recording artist. As a singer, his unique 
whispering style of singing to his own piano 
accompaniment has made him nationally pop- 
ular. Hear his Brunswick Record, “I Don't 
No. 3948). 
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(Continued from Page 62 
mayor of his native town of Batley, and 
served in Parliament as Labor member. 

Turner accepted the invitation and the 
first of a series of historic meetings was held 
in London in January of this year. A joint 
committee was appointed to outline a pol- 
icy of coérdination between capital and 
labor and to bring about “‘the better organ- 
ization of existing industries by means 
of amalgamation, rationalization, introduc- 
tion of new processes and of new methods, 
both technical and administrative.”” Sub- 
sequent sessions of what is termed the Con- 
ference on Industrial Reorganization and 
Industrial Relations have dealt with the 
effect of taxation of industry, unemploy- 
ment and such affiliated subjects as the 
gold standard and national credit. 

Ben Turner summed up the possibilities 
of the conference for me in his office in 
London. He said: 

“TI believe that British capital and labor 
are at last on the right track and that 
future industrial peace is assured. Instead 
of compulsory arbitration, which never suc- 
ceeds unless it is backed up by the mailed 
fist, we are working out a policy of consid- 
ered conciliation. We shall not wait until 
trouble develops, but anticipate and pre- 
vent it by mutual agreement. The rights 
of both employer and employe will be 
recognized on a fifty-fifty basis.” 


A Battle of Giants 


If carried to a successful conclusion this 


| adventure in codperation, for such it is, will 


do more to reéstablish British trade and in- 
dustrial prestige than all the laws on the 
statute books of the kingdom. It means 
that the man-to-man element, so long 
absent, will assert itself for sane adjudica- 
tion of differences. 

In contrast with the dawning peace in 
industry is the war in journalism. Two 
powerful combines are girded up to battle 
for both London and provincial circula- 
tions. It is a duel of giants, which again 
reflects the new fighting spirit animating 
nearly every British activity. 

For years British journalism was a sort 
of national institution. Delane made the 
Times the Thunderer and an unofficial 
gazette, but its conduct was wedded to 
tradition. It remained for the lamented 
Northcliffe to galvanize the London press. 

With the Daily Mail he initiated the 
era of action. Upon his death the Daily 
Mail passed to his brother, Lord Rother- 
mere, now one of the principal figures 
in the new line-up which is making things 
hum. 

Northcliffe, being a masterful person, did 
not know the meaning of competition. The 
present rivalry developed in a big way only 
after he had passed from the scene. It was 


| precipitated by Lord Beaverbrook’s pur- 


chase of the Daily Express and his launch- 
ing of the Sunday Express. During the 
past twelve months the Daily Mail and the 


| Daily Express have been engaged in a wild 


scramble for new readers. 
A free accident-insurance scheme has 


| been carried to an astonishing extent. Any 


reader can become a policy holder, as it 
were, by merely registering his name with 
the paper. Rivalry boosted the maximum 
premium for death in a railway accident to 
$50,000. After the Sevenoaks disaster last 
summer, the Daily Mail was able to pay 
two maximum indemnities to the estate of 
a man and his wife who lost their lives in 
the accident. The Daily Express soon after 
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had a similar opportunity. Now both 
papers pay. $100,000 insurance for railway 
casualties. 

In the old days the big London news- 
papers went on their own. Today they are 
part of massive combines that link the 
whole kingdom with the capital and even 
extend beyond. Heading one group is Lord 
Rothermere with the Daily Mail, the 
Weekly Dispatch, the Evening News and 
the Daily Mirror in London, and editions 
of the Mail in Manchester and Paris. 
Lately he organized the Northcliffe News- 
papers, Ltd., to publish papers in fourteen 
provincial British cities. This decision is 
largely the result of the sensational rise of 
Sir William Berry to the point where he has 
become Britain’s chief newspaper overlord. 
The issue is joined between the Rother- 
mere and Berry groups, with Beaverbrook 
more or less aligned on the side of Rother- 
mere. 

Berry has achieved in journalism some- 
thing akin to what Morris has accomplished 
for British automobile production. In each 
case you have a self-made man, animate 
with energy and with no limit to his am- 
bition. 

Thirty-five years ago Berry was a mes- 
senger boy in the office of the Merthyr 
Times, in his native town of Merthyr 
Tydfil, South Wales. At sixteen he was 
editor of the paper. He went to London in 
his twentieth year and started the Adver- 
tising World, the first advertising journal 
in Britain. Since that time his career has 
been one of constant acquisition of news- 
papers and magazines. In 1918 he bought 
the Sunday Times and got control of the 
Financial Times. His greatest London coup 
was the purchase last December of the 
Daily Telegraph, one of the bulwarks of 
British conservatism. At the time I write 
he owns sixty publications. 

The organization of the Northcliffe News- 
papers, Ltd., means that Rothermere in- 
tends to fight Berry in the provincial field. 
All Britain is interested in the struggle, 
which will not only enlist millions of pounds 
but almost eliminate the independent news- 
paper from the picture. Because of the in- 
cessant merging of interests—the latest is 
the union of the Westminster Gazette and 
the Daily News—London now has only 
three unattached journals—the Times, the 
Morning Post and the Daily Herald, which 
is the labor organ. 


Enfranchising the Flapper 


With capital and labor in process of being 
harmonized, British economic forces are 
assured a clear field for ultimate consolida- 
tion. The handicap of political interference, 
which dogged Continental recovery during 
the immediate postwar period, is unlikely. 
Though the general election next year will 
be hard fought—the Liberal Party is again 
active and the tariff an issue—results can- 
not seriously impede business progress. 

The so-called flapper vote will be a fac- 
tor. Formerly only women who admitted 
they were thirty could vote. The last Par- 
liament enfranchised all females of twenty- 
one and over. The general impression is 
that the Conservatives will remain in power 
with a reduced majority. 

This means that Stanley Baldwin, in all 
probability, will continue at the helm. I 
know of no better way of rounding out this 
survey of reviving Britain than to give a 
close-up of the man who in personality and 
performance typifies the best there is in 
British character. 
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Mr. Baldwin’s five years of party leader- 
ship have meant a costly personal sacrifice. 
He is the largest shareholder in Baldwin’s, 
Ltd., one of the old steel concerns. Due to 
war losses and his long absence from active 
management, the company has suffered re- 
verses. The equivalent of $20,000,000 was 
written off this year. In a speech last June 
the premier said that for every shilling he 
had when he went into office he has only 
a penny now. A fact not generally known 
in this country is that after the war Mr. 
Baldwin gave a fifth of his fortune to the 
Treasury. , 

Although he is frank and engaging, Mr. 
Baldwin is practically inaccessible to jour- 
nalists. He never gives interviews. In this 
respect he is the exact opposite of Lloyd 
George, who frequently, during his term of 
office, vociferated as did the late Theodore 
Roosevelt in his prime as President. This 
does not imply that the premier is inarticu- 
late. He has a distinct literary bent and 
can talk and write as readily about the 
Greek classics as on the modern novel. 
Rudyard Kipling is his first cousin and Sir 
James Barrie a crony. 


A Bull on England 


I talked with the Prime Minister in the 
cabinet room at Number 10 Downing 
Street. In atmosphere and setting it is the 
least imposing of world chancelleries, yet 
none has loomed so large, perhaps, in world 
affairs. Here were lost the American colo- 
nies; here Palmerston, Gladstone, Russell 
and Disraeli shaped the course of empire. 

Baldwin sat at the long table in the center 
of the chamber puffing his usual pipe. He 
looks more the prosperous man of affairs 
than executive head of a great nation. He 
is sturdy and compact of build, alert of 
movement, and his smooth face is mobile. 
Lloyd George is more dynamic; Asquith 
and Bonar Law were more aloof. 

As the Prime Minister asked me to take 
a seat beside him the music of a brass band 
crashed in. With a smile he said, “‘ You 
see, we have organized a concert for your 
benefit.””. The Guards regiments were re- 
hearsing the usual king’s birthday spectacle 
of the trooping of the colors in the Horse 
Guards Parade just behind Downing Street 
and we got the full benefit. 

Our conversation covered a wide range 
from the American presidential election to 
rubber control. The premier is a bull on 
England and he believes she is out of the 
woods. He showed me his pipe and ex- 
pressed his kinship with Vice President 
Dawes in devotion to the brier. I had just 
returned from Canada, which he visited 
with the Prince of Wales in the summer of 
1927. He spoke enthusiastically about Do- 
minion prospects. Like all European per- 
sonalities, he displayed much interest in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and its im- 
mense circulation. When I described the 
Curtis plant he said: ‘‘I have been in 
Philadelphia. Thirty years ago I made my 
first trip to the United States and went as 
far west as Chicago. When I returned with 
the debt funding commission I was amazed 
at the changes everywhere.” 

No man can meet Stanley Baldwin with- 
out realizing his peculiar fitness for the 
premiership at a time when economic re- 
habilitation is the supreme issue. In every 
sense he is the steward and sponsor of this 
new day of British hope and endeavor. 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Europe 
The next will be devoted to Germany. 
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A smoother shave, a 
quicker shave ...is yours 
for the asking now. An 
amazing new type of lath- 
er softens whiskers in a 

scientific way. 


‘KIN sensitive? Beard tough? 
Forget it, men! 
Here’s a new, quick way to 
shave that gets whiskers off clean 
and smooth without razor- 


pull, sting or smart. 


Smooth! You almost feel your 
heard get soft! This smal 
bubble lather goes down deep 


softens whiskers right 


at base. 


Razor-pull? Forget it, men! 
You'll never be bothered 
with sting or smart, when 
whiskers are softened 


this small-bubble way 





It's a scientific principle of beard- 
softening ed perfected for you by 
Colgate chemists. 

Just squeeze a little Rapid -Shave 
Cream on your brush. Lather up! And 
then— instantly your stubborn beard 
becomes limp and lifeless . . . soft and 
pliable . . . ready for the razor. 

The minute you try it, you'll discover 
the improvement over old-fashioned 
methods. The secrét? Small bubbles. 
And the result is an easy, comfortable 
shave :.. without smarting or razor- 
pull... right in your own bathroom 
at home. 

You’ve never known such smooth- 
ness in all your shaving days! 
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areas are water 


COLGATE LATHER 
Photomicrograph prepared under iden 
tical conditions shows fine, closely knit 
texture of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 
lather. Note how the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close against the 

beard 


nary shaving cream surrounding singles 
hair. Large dark spots are air—white 
Note how the an ge hub 
hles hold air instead of water against 


the beard 
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Photomi« rograph of lather of an ordi 
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when beards are softened 


this Small-Bubble Way 


Here you are, suv 


Already millions have adopted 
small-bubble lather. Thousands buy 
it daily. 
news has spread like wildfire. 


From coast to coast the 


And now, to broadcast the good news 
even further, a test is offered. Its a 
seven-day trial that doesn’t cost you a 
cent. See details in coupon below. 


Small Bubbles 


they're better 


why 


No other shaving cream is like 
Colgate’s. No other can offer you such 
unique results. 

It is, we believe, the ultimate attain- 
ment in the science of beard-softening. 
A shaving cream: based on the now 
proven principle that water, and not 
soap, is the real softener of your beard. 
Thus Colgate lather is designed to ab- 
sorb more water ... to scientifically 
drench your beard with moisture right 
at the base where the razor work is done. 


It’s a “small-bubble” lather. For 








Most men come back for Colgate’s, once they ve tried it.” 


small bubbles hold more water. They 
carry it closer to the base of your beard 

A glance at the photographs in the 
circles above proves this better than 
words. Note how the large, air-filled 
bubbles of ordinary lather fail te settle 
close to the whisker. 

Now contrast them with the tiny, 
moisture-laden Colgate bubbles packed 
close around the whisker. 

That’s the reason fer the amazing 
results described 
below. Results mil- 
lions are getting to- 
day. - * * 


Thousands Clip Coupon! 
Every year thousands of men 
learn the secret of a quick, 
smooth shave by clipping a cou 
Why not 
TODAY! 


pon just like this 


try  yoursel/ 


FREE OFFER, MEN! 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 502-H, 995 Fitth Ave 


Name 





Address 





New York 


Please send me FREE sample of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream Also sample of 





That's the principle, men. Now 


here’s what it does for vou: 


Good-by, Razor-Pull! 


The minute you lather up with 
Colgate’s, two things happen 

1. The soap in the lather breaks 
up the oil film that covers each 
hair... floats it quickly away 

2. Then 
moisture-laden bubbles seep down 
beard 


around each whisker 


billions of tiny 


through your crowd 
soak it 
soft with water 

Instantly your beard gets mois! 
and pliable limp and lifeless 
scientifically softened right 
down at the base. 

Thus your whiskers come off 


No razor pull 


No stinging and smarting 


clean and smooth 
P wie 
over shaves aren't needed now 
Your face feels clean, fresh, invigorated 
You've never had a shave like this be 
fore. You’ve never known such comfort 


Test it Free, for seven days 


Please don’t take our word for al! 


this. Make us prove what we say. Jus! 


tell us where to send your 7-day tube 
With it comes a free bottle of “After 
Shave” 


a remarkable new soothin 
lotion that men are taking to 
by the thousands. Try both at 
our expense. Colgate & Co 


595 Fifth Ave., New York 





Colgate’s After Shave 
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OUR HOMELESS DIPLOMATS 


Continued from Page 31) 


up to the high position which is accorded 
her in the family of nations. Indeed, once 
we got started, as is so often the case with 
Americans, we moved with lightninglike 
rapidity. During a whole century Congress 
remained deaf to every argument when it 
came to buying a house in Paris; four years 
ago it absolutely stalled over the idea of ap- 
propriating as much as $300,000 for this 
purpose. Twelve months later $10,000,000 
was voted for embassies without turning a 
hair, and only lately $1,000,000 of this was 
assigned for buying land on which to erect 
an office building in Paris 

Up to the time when this new policy be- 
came established by law we had managed to 
acquire in one way or another embassies in 
Peking, Constantinople, London, Rio anda 
few other capitals, but in hardly any case 
had we bought a piece of property in a per- 
fectly norma! businesslike fashion. The 
embassy in Kio was secured by means of an 
appropriation for housing the American 
exhibit at Brazil’s World Fair in 1922. 
When the fair was over, the property was 
converted into a residence for our ambassa- 
dor. The house where Mr 
Houghton now lives in Lon- 
don was given to the Gov- 
ernment in feesimple by Mr 
J. Pierpont Morgan; the 
embassy in Paris was bought 
by Mr. Herrick at his own 
risk and peril under quite 
extraordinary circum- 
stances, which will 
lated further on; it is even 
alleged that the purchase of 
our embassy in Constanti- 
nople was decided by a hand 
of poker 


be re- 


A Marked Man 


This poker story may be 
an exaggeration based 
merely on the well-known 
sporting spirit of Mr. Leish- 
man; but even if true, it 
would not furnish the only 
case in which the great 
American game has been a 
factor in our diplomatic af- 
fairs. The United States 
minister to England, during 
the early 70’s, acquired 
much merit by his advanced 
knowledge of its science and 
to this day Robert Schenck 
is regarded as the father of 








One of Gabriel's Drawings forthe Place de ta Concorde. 
The Four Buildings Shown Exist in Exact Accordance With This Plan. 


of the Rue Royale. 
The House on the Extreme Right Belongs 


Extreme Left is the One Just Bought by the U. 5. Government. 
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poker in the United Kingdom. 
From exclusive court circles, 
where Schenck introduced it, 
the game made its way through- 
out the aristocracy and finally 
its appeal was felt by the general 
sporting public. Requests for 
rulings, interpretations and de- 
cisions poured into the legation 
in such numbers that our min- 
ister finally drew up a little 
paper which was known as 
Schenck’s Rules for the Game 
of Poker, and under this title it 
was finally printed and sold by 
a London publisher. 

Bret Harte and Mark Twain 
were at the height of their vogue 
at this time and their books 
were as much read and ad- 
mired in England as in Amer- 
ica. Schenck’s Rules and their 
application in daily life brought 
to every English club and com- 
munity the feeling that they 











were enjoying a little of the 


to Baron Edouard de Rothschild 














The Statue of Louis XV is Seen in Protongation 
That on the 


rough romance of our 
West which these two 
great American au- 
thors had made so 
popular. Our minister 
becamea much-sought- 
after man, as the recog- 
nized authority on a 
new and fascinating 
pastime. Such a posi- 
tion has its value for a 
diplomat, but trouble 
lay in store for him. 
Strait-laced Ameri- 
cans, not understand- 
ing the history of the 
case, complained to the 
State Department, the 
press took the matter 
up and Schenck came 
near being recalled. But 
the affair blew over 
and he remained—a 
marked man in diplo- 
matic circles, with his 
place in English his- 
tory forever secure. 


The Large Drawing: 
Room in the U. §. 
Embassy in Paris 
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The U. S. Embassy Dining Room in Paris With Portraits of Washington and Lafayette 


Mr. Leishman, as an am- 
bassador, had many re- 
sources at his command 
besides his geniality and his 
daring sportsman’s spirit, 
and when Turkey was in the 
midst of her revolutions 
early in this century, his 
quickness in estimating hu- 
man character and his will- 
ingness to take a big chance 
excited the admiration and 
confidence of both factions 
and brought to our embassy 
in Constantinople a prestige 
enjoyed by none other. Had 
any of the Allies possessed 
an ambassador of Mr. Leish- 
man’s temperament in Con- 
stantinople during 1914 the 
Germans could probably 
never have jockeyed the 
Turks into war on their side. 


Cornered 


Whether it be true or not 
that a jack pot was influen- 
tial in deciding the purchase 
of the Constantinople em- 
bassy, the person whomostly 
profited from that opera- 
tion was undoubtedly Uncle 
Sam. The house which our 
Government authorized Mr. Leishman to 
buy had been built by a wealthy Greek 
merchant at the time of his marriage with 
a young and beautiful lady. It was gener- 
ally known as the handsomest private resi- 
dence east of Budapest and it cost our 
Government only a fraction of the amount 
it proved to be worth. What is now a 
delightful terrace which forms the roof of 
the chancery, later built on, overlooks and 
adjoins the only thing in the way of a park 
ever seen in a Moslem city—I mean the 
cemetery —and Mr. Leishman once told 
me that the old Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid was 
about to make our Government some very 
interesting concessions regarding that cem- 
etery when he was deposed and imprisoned. 

The acquisition of the American embassy 
in Paris was not decided at the bridge table 
or on the golf links, but Mr. Herrick brought 
about its purchase by a coup which no one 
but an old banker and experienced business 
man could have carried through. In fact, it 
may be said he cornered his Government 
into the painful dilemma of taking over the 
property or leaving him with a personal 
profit of $100,000 as the result of his un- 
selfish efforts. The Government probably 
agreed with Mr. Hoover’s recently ar- 
nounced dictum that no impoverishment 
ean result from receiving foreign money, 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Nearly a Million Cars a Year of 


fresh fruits and vegetables 


The value of the combined fruit 
and vegetable crop of the country 
has reached the astounding total 
of more than one and a half billion 
dollars. This crop has become one 
of the nation’s major industries. 

The transportation of fresh fruits 
and vegetables over the railways of 
the United States now amounts to 
nearly a million carloads a year. 

The fresh fruits and vegetables 
consumed in New York City are 
brought from an average distance 
of 1500 miles. 
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A new era in Agriculture 


is being made possible by these 








developments in transportation 


gy MANY it would seem but yesterday 
that such refreshing delicacies as lettuce, 
tomatoes, spinach and many of the fresh 
fruits could be enjoyed only in summer, ex- 
cept by the very wealthy. 

Today, these healthful pleasures of the table 
form part of the normal daily diet throughout 
the year of hundreds of thousands of people 
of even moderate means. 

This ever increasing production of fresh 
vegetables and fruits—together with the enor- 
mously increased production of poultry and 
dairy products which preceded it-- has meant 
nothing short of a new era to American agri- 
culture. 

In many sections of the country, farming 
has thus been transformed from an industry 
of one or two crops, with its attendant risks, 
to an industry of many crops. 

The steady flow of these perishable prod- 
ucts from the farms throughout the nation to 


the populous Northeast has been made pOs- 
sible by the increased facilities of the rail- 
roads—the rapid through train service and 


the refrigerator cars. 


N THIS development of rapid refrigerator ser 
vice, it has been the privilege of the Pennsy|l 

vania Railroad to play a leading réle. 
\ few years ago, scarcely 10°), of freight trains 


were run on regular schedules. 


Today, 90° of the Pennsylvania Railroad's 
2900 freight trains are operated on regular depend 
able schedules as rigid as those of the passenger 


limiteds. 


Through such great galeways of commerce as 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Norfolk and Wash 
ington, the Pennsylvania maintains a fast through 
service of solid trains of refrigerator cars to the 
populous cities of the East. Through the winter 
months this road hauls every week thousands of 
cars of fresh fruits, vegetables and other farn 
products from the West, Southwest and South to 
the main points in the vast industrial regton 
which it operates, 





Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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This cademark is the stamp of guar- 
anteed Copper, Brass and Bronze 





5 tees experience of architects, 
contractors and home own- 
ers the country over discloses 
that rusting metals in the aver- 
age size home cost the owner 
$62 every year in repairs and re- 
placements. The use of metal 
which cannot rust turns this 
yearly loss into a yearly saving. 


Water pipe of Anaconda 
Brass, once installed, lasts in- 
definitely without attention. 
It cannot rust. It will deliver 
a full flow of clear, clean water. 
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No fear of damaging leaks, ex- 
pensive to repair. No rust- 
clogged pipes which cut down 
the iiow of water to a mere 
trickle. 
> * * 

Gutters, rain-pipes and roof 
flashing of metals that rust are 
a source of constant annoyance 
and expense. It costs real money 
to take down rusted gutters 
and leaders, to rip up shingles, 





to replace rusted, leaky flash- 
ing. On the other hand, sheet 
metal work of Anaconda 
Copper cannot rust. Lasts in- 
definitely, without upkeep 
expense or repairs. 


The economical homeowner 
can further economize by the 
use of window and door 
screens of Anaconda Bronze 
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+ 
Enlarged photos—at left rustable 
screen, at right Bromze screen after 

identical exposure. 

















Wire which cannot rust, will 
not sag or break. They outlast 
several sets of rustable screens. 


When you buy, build or re- 
model, insist on these Ana- 
conda metals. They cost very 
little more and pay for them- 
selves many times over in long 
life and freedom from repairs. 
Write for the free booklet 
“Rust-proofed.” It will inter- 
est you. Address The Ameri- 
can Brass Company, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 

















(Continued from Page 680) 

and so it decided to accept the outcome of 
Mr. Herrick’s unauthorized but profitable 
operations in its behalf. The story of this 
final act by which in one short morning he 
cut the Gordian knot in the red tape which 
had tied up the question is more amusing 
than the long history of former efforts 
directed toward the same end. For almost 
everything had been tried during well-nigh 
a century, and all in vain—official letters 
and personal appeals, satire, anger and cries 
of real distress; even charity had come for- 
ward in the person of a titled lady offering 
to give us her beautiful house for an em- 
bassy with the sole restriction that she be 
allowed to occupy it during her lifetime. 
Many will remember also the band-wagon 
campaign vigorously conducted throughout 
the United States by Clarence Jones and 
Frederick Martin, some twenty years ago, 
in an effort to stir up the people and Congress 
to buy an embassy in Paris. 

This question was inherited by Mr. 
Herrick, and if he is entitled to the credit 
of having finally solved it in 1924, we have 
to acknowledge that he had got nowhere 
with it during his first term as ambassador 
from 1912 to 1914. Many visitors to his 
office, then and more recently, will remem- 
ber his conversations on this subject. He 
left no stone unturned to reach Congress 
effectively, and the file of his personal 
correspondence with some of its members 
who gave him the opening are masterpieces 
of humorous pleading. For Benjamin 
Franklin was not the last American am- 
bassador who appreciated the business asset 
of a joke. However, this correspondence, 
even at this short distance, now invites sur- 
prise that such letters on such a subject be- 
tween such men should ever have been 
necessary. 

Speaking of Benjamin Franklin reminds 
me of a banquet at which an after-dinner 
speaker was praising the generosity of 
Franklin because, when he quitted Paris 
after the Revolutionary War, he declined 
to ask Congress for any salary, demanding 
merely that his actua! expenses be paid. 

“Tf they’d only do just that for me,” 
whispered Mr. Herrick, “I could buy a 
nouse, give it to the Government and still 
be way ahead.” 


A Bargain in Real Estate 


All this effort over long years, and indeed 
from every capital, did finally make some 
impression on Congress, and the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Bill passed in May, 
1922, carried a provision authorizing the 
State Department, within certain narrow 
limits and under severe restrictions, to buy 
houses for embassies and legations at a cost 
not to exceed $150,000 each; then in the 
following year this sum was specifically 
appropriated for Paris. 

The fact that nothing whatever in the 
smallest degree suitable could be had for 
that price did not discourage Mr. Herrick. 
He had made an active survey of all the 
properties for sale and had an idea that he 
might be able to purchase with the money 
appropriated, small as it was, a house which 
would be the beginning of the creation of an 
embassy, depending upon the comprehen- 
sion by Congress of the need for further 
appropriations to finish the job. In this 
search there was revealed one outstanding 
property, owned by the heirs of President 
Grévy. It had been erected by the presi- 
dent of the republic in 1887 at a cost of 
5,400,000 franes, which, at the value of the 
dollar in those days, amounted to about 
$1,100,000. At the same time that the 


| Grévy house was discovered it was also as- 


| certained that it was a burden of expense to 
' the heirs, who wanted to sell it and divide 
| the estate, for which reason it was being 
| offered at the price it originally cost. As 
|exchange then stood, this amounted to 
| somewhat over $300,000. 
| Now $150,000 was available and an- 
| other $150,000 had been authorized by dint 
of unceasing effort on the part of Mr. Fair- 
| child; but before this could become avail- 
able the Appropriations Committee had to 
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act; and even after that, a board in Wash- 
ington must examine the proposed transac- 
tion and give its approval. This was not 
the mechanism for picking up bargains in 
real estate, and nobody knew it better than 
the ambassador. The Grévy house at 
5,400,000 francs was a bargain and he had 
managed to get a short option on it; but 
another government was after it, time was 
slipping by and the State Department's 
cables indicated that no action could be ex- 
pected inside of three months. Even then, 
of course, there was no certainty, but only 
the hope that the money would be forth- 
coming. 

On March 10, 1924, the threatened panic 
in exchange had reached a point which 
caused most people to believe that the 
franc was going to follow the mark in a race 
toward zero. Mr. Herrick told me at the 
time that he did not share this opinion. It 
was not necessary for any such thing to 
happen and he did not believe it would be 
allowed to happen. If it did, American and 
English bankers would lose heavily, the 
French cabinet would fall and national 
disaster quickly ensue. 


Checking the Franc’s Fall 


When the market closed on March tenth 
exchange had reached a point where the 
5,400,000 francs required to buy the house 
amounted to less than $200,000, and Mr. 
Herrick decided to act on his own convic- 
tions and responsibility. That afternoon, 
therefore, he telephoned his bankers to buy 
francs for his account to the extent of $200,- 
000 at the opening of the Bourse the next 
morning. Theexchange clerk asked whether 
he was authorized to follow the market and 
buy gradually so as to obtain the best 
rates. 

“No,” replied Mr. Herrick, “‘I want you 
to place my order to sell $200,000 at the 
opening of the exciiange.”’ 

“Ts this to be considered a secret, Mr. 
Ambassador?”’ 

“Not at all.” 

“Very well, sir. Good-by.” 

As soon as the Paris Bourse opened the 
next morning and a single block of 5,400,000 
francs was bought for the account of 
the American ambassador, rumors that the 
United States Government was backing the 
franc ran like wildfire among speculators in 
exchange, with results which can readily be 
imagined. The Secretary of State cabled 
Mr. Herrick: “‘Reports from Berlin pub- 
lished here assert that you are speculat- 
ing in francs. What reply shall I make?”’ 

The Matin came out with an article 
by Stéphane Lauzanne stating that the 
United States ambassador had scotched the 
speculators’ ring, and one might have sup- 
posed that, single-handed, Mr. Herrick had 
stopped the franc on its downward plunge. 
Of course such was not the case; but buy- 
ing enough franes to pay for that house, 
and buying them when and as he did, un- 
questionably had an enormous effect upon 
the market. 

Before noon of March eleventh Mr. Her- 
rick’s bankers informed him that they had 
credited his account with 5,433,000 francs, 
and without losing a minute he arranged a 
meeting with the representatives of the 
Grévy estate, who came to the embassy ac- 
companied by Mrs. Wilson, President 
Grévy’s daughter, Baron Cerise and the 
other heirs. 

The ambassador took out of his desk the 
option which had been signed on March 
fourth. ‘‘The value of the franc,” he said, 
“‘has so depreciated since you signed this 
paper that it does not seem fair to hold you 
to the obligation. As you know, I want to 
buy your house with my own money, but I 
hope it will be taken over by my Govern- 
ment. However, the transaction must offer 
no possible grounds for criticism. It must 
not be alleged by anybody that the United 
States has taken advantage of an option 
signed by you when the value of the franc 
was so much higher; I therefore tear it 
up’’—which he did. ‘‘Now, ladies,’’ the 
ambassador continued, ‘‘there no longer 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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ODAY, as always, FLORSHEIM SHOES dress your feet better for less. 
Enormous production gives you high quality at a reasonable price 
... superior skill and workmanship give you finer style and longer wear. 
It pays you to wear FLORSHEIM SHOES permanently ...they save for you. 
| The PRINCETON — Style M-312 
“10 


Some Styles $11 and $12 
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and erects 
Wrought Iron 
Fence, too. 
































Modern traffic, moving at express- 
train speed, demands modern pro- 
tection. 


A definite boundary line of sturdy 
PAGE Fence keeps children, pets, 
and property SAFE. 

It will pay you to investigate this 
better property protection. No 
obligation. 


53 Service Plants 


erect fence everywhere 


There is a PAGE SERVICE 
PLANT near you that can give 
you complete service from your 
first plans to the final erection of 
the PAGE Chain Link or Wrought 
Iron Fence. Write for name and 
address, also interesting literature. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
213 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO: ILLINOIS 


| Grévy house. 
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(Continued from Page 68 
exists an option, but if you want to sell 
your house for the price named in it, I will 
buy it.” 

The family conferred together for a few 
minutes and then President Grévy’s daugh- 
ter said: ‘“‘We are anxious to divide my 
father’s estate at once and your offer 
makes it possible. Moreover, I would 
greatly prefer that this house become the 
American Embassy than to see it put to 
any other use, so we accept your proposal.” 

The preliminary papers were immediately 
made out, and at three o’clock, March 
| eleventh, Mr. Herrick was the owner of the 
It was less than twenty-four 


| hours since he had called his bankers on the 


telephone, and not a scrap of paper had 
passed in the meantime except the contract 
just signed. 

That afternoon Mr. Herrick cabled Sec- 
retary Hughes saying that he had converted 
$200,000 of his own money into francs, not 
as a speculation but for the sole purpose of 
| buying the Grévy house, and that the pur- 
| chase had been effected. 

“The Government,” 


he added, “has no 


| legal or moral responsibility in the pur- 


| assembled, the appropriation 
| was made and the ambassador 


| rick—he was thanked by the 
| Government. 


| sold it for in 1924. The ques- 


chase, but I will hold it a rea- 
sonable time for its acceptance 
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may account for his peculiarities when it 
comes to those little problems which have 
to be daily solved in every household. As 
proprietor of a handsome residence in Paris, 
he had some responsibilities that he was 
not used to. 

For instance, coal had to be bought to 
heat the place while the workmen were al- 
tering it, and a janitor had to be hired to 
take care of it. Who was going to pay for 
these things? Up to that time no such 
matters had ever engaged the attention of 
Washington, since the ambassador paid for 
everything out of his own pocket—rent, 
heat, light, caretaker, servants and all the 
rest of it. These matters soon got them- 
selves settled, but that they could arise may 
be news to people who know nothing of the 
domestic complications of their own Gov- 
ernment. 

The house has now been the permanent 
home of the American Embassy for two and 
a half years, and with each season its charm 
and suitability for its purpose grow more 
and more evident. It faces streets on three 
sides; it overlooks the Trocadéro Gardens 
and the Seine; it is protected from any pos- 
sibility of commercial invasion and it is 
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belonged to the personal estate of the em-. 


peror and as such was subject to confisea 
tion as enemy property during the war. It 
was this situation which blocked Mr. Wal- 
lace in his efforts to get it turned over to us 
for an embassy as part of the general settle- 
ment of war stocks in 1919. As President 
Wilson was in Paris and the French Gov- 
ernment showed every inclination to meet 
any wish he might express, this arrange- 
ment might very readily have gone through 
had not these legal difficulties presented 
themselves. 

The British Embassy is situated in the 
heart of Paris, and the narrow street giving 
access to it is now a source of serious incon- 
venience on crowded occasions; but it is a 
splendid house, and its marvelous garden 
is only surpassed in extent by that of the 
Elysée, where the president lives, just a few 
doors away. This property was bought for 
the British Government by the Duke of 
Wellington when his duties detained him 
in Paris after the Battle of Waterloo. He 
paid Pauline Borghése, sister of Napoleon, 
£23,000 for it, and he took over all the 
furniture as it stood for an additional 
£10,000. This furniture exists today just 

as Pauline left it. Of course 
it has a great historical at- 





if so desired. I hope not to be 
forced to take the profit which 
the transaction already 
shows.” 

When this cablegram 
reached Washington, the com- 
mittee, of which the President, 
the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and oth- 
ers were members, was quickly 


instructed to have the deed 
made out in the name of the 
United States. What ismore— 
and something which enor- 
mously impressed Mr. Her- 


A Householder 


The premises thus acquired 
had cost President Grévy in 
1887 exactly what his heirs 


tion of exchange did not very 
much enter their calculations. 
A france was a franc to the 
average Frenchman in 1924, 
just as a dollar was a dollar to 
the average American in the 
70's, when its exchange value 
was only 3314 cents. But from 
the point of view of the Amer- 
ican Treasury, Mr. Herrick 








traction added to its intrinsic 
worth, which now runs into 
millions of dollars. 


A Lottery Prize 


The German Embassy oc- 
cupies a fine house in the Rue 
de Lille, built by a pupil of the 
great Mansart. In 1803 
Eugéne de Beauharnais bought 
it, doubtless with money pro- 
vided by his stepfather, then 
First Consul. The price paid 
was 195,000 francs. Eugéne 
decorated and furnished it in 
magnificent style and many of 
the original pieces remain to 
this day. His sister, Queen 
Hortense, lived here until the 
empire fell in 1814. When the 
allies occupied Paris, Fred- 
erick William, King of Prus- 
sia, installed his legation in the 
house, and in 1818 he bought 
it out of his own purse for 
250,000 francs. Later on he 
presented it to the Prussian 
state and the German Em- 
bassy has occupied it ever 
since. 

The Italian Embassy lies in 
the Rue de Grenelle, a quarter 
where so many of the old hétels 
of the ancient aristocracy still 
exist. It is charmingly placed 











had bought in 1924 for $198,- 
000 property which in 1887 
had cost $1,100,000. As $300,- 
000 had been made available, there re- 
mained $102,000 which could be used for 
needed repairs ana alterations and for the 


| essentials in the matter of furniture. 
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ecAmericas first wire fence +since 1883 















Most fortunately, Mrs. Parmely Herrick 
has great taste in the matter of interior 
decoration and she devoted herself unspar- 
ingly for two years to the task of making 
the new embassy a very beautiful residence. 
Moreover, numerous Americans were so 
delighted at seeing our country at last own- 
ing its own embassy in Paris that they 
volunteered many handsome gifts in the 


| way of portraits, tapestries, rugs and old 


furniture. 

Some of the most important of the 
presents came from Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
Mr. Edward Tuck, Mr. Ogden Mills, Sir 
Joseph Duveen, Mrs. Templeton Crocker, 
Mr. Thomas Lamont, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Widener, Mrs. Hamilton Rice, Mrs. Vin- 
cent Astor, Mr. John Ridgely Carter, Mr. 
Charles A. Coffin, Mr. George Blumenthal, 
Dr. and Mrs. Homer Gage, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Saltonstall. 

The difficulties of keeping house with or 
for Uncle Sam probably are little known to 
the public. Nothing in history records that 
this gentleman was ever married, and that 
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The Haliway in the United States Embassy in Paris 


S., Paris 


perfectly accessible. It constitutes an ex- 
traordinary acquisiticn. 

Having been at one time charged by Mr. 
Wallace to pursue the negotiations he had 
started in an effort to get the old Austrian 
Embassy made over to us, I can say with 
sincerity that I believe the house we have 
is more agreeable to live in and better situ- 
ated for the future than would ever have 
been the great property in the Rue de 
Varenne. To have acquired that place 
might have given Americans the vain- 
glorious satisfaction of owning as fine a 
residence and as large a garden as the Brit- 
ish, but for the man who lives, works and 
entertains in it, the present embassy has 
many things to recommend it which the 
Austrian palace does not possess. 

This old home of the Austrian Embassy, 
lying with its vast garden full of beautiful 
trees in the heart of the Faubourg St.- 
Germain, was a present to the Austrian 
emperor from the Duchesse de Galliéra. 
It has not been reoccupied by the Austrian 
Legation since the war, as its legal owner- 
ship is still undetermined. The Austrian 
Government claims that it belongs to the 
Austrian Republic as the legatee of the 
old empire; the French consider that it 


entre cour et jardin, as the 
French say, but in these days 
of big automobiles access to it 
is very complicated whenever there is a 
large reception. 

During the Revolution the house was 
offered as the prize in a national lottery, 
but later on returned to the state through 
exchange. It then became the home of the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations, and it is 
this fact which accounts for its having long 
been the residence of Talleyrand. Tradi- 
tion relates that Napoleon first met Joseph- 
ine here, at a reception. In any case, when 
General Bonaparte, in October, 1797, re- 
turned from the Italian campaign, his first 
visit was to this house, where he came to 
report to the Foreign Minister. In 1894 
the Italian Government rented the prop- 
erty for its embassy and in 1909 bought it. 

When General Porter was ambassador to 
France he made many efforts to get our 
Government to buy an embassy, but even 
with his powerful association, dating from 
General Grant’s presidency, and his eight 
continuous years of office, he was unable 
to make the smallest headway. Just oppo- 
site his old chancery in the Avenue Kléber, 
where the Majestic Hotel now stands, was 
the palace of the exiled Queen Isabella of 
Spain, and when she died the general made 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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one last effort to get our Government to 

buy the house, for it was a great bargain 

and seemed then to be admirably located 
' for our purpose. He said to me one day: 

“Mott, I am terribly tempted to buy 
that house myself. The Government then 
might take it off my hands. If they 
| wouldn’t, it would be a marvelous invest- 

ment.” 

But he got no further than that. Time 
has proved he was right as to the invest- 
ment, but had the embassy been located in 
the Avenue Kléber it would already be 
suffering from the advance of business along 
that street—a misfortune which cannot 
happen to the Grévy house. 


Speaking of Spats 


The anomalies presented by congres- 
sional legislation in the matter of purchas- 
ing embassies has already been referred to. 
For example, the Fairchild Bill, raising to 
$300,000 the allotment for Paris, was only 
passed at midnight March third, after much 
criticism and contention, whereas, not very 
long after this, $10,000,000 for similar pur- 
poses was voted almost without debate. It 
might be inferred from a careless examina- 
tion of such incidents that once our legis- 
lators got started they simply rushed off 
unthinkingly at a gallop, but this is not at all 
the explanation. It is, of course, evident 
that the purchase of the Paris Embassy, and 
the impression produced on the thousands of 
visiting Americans who went to see it, had 
considerable effect; but it must not be for- 
gotten that an education in what concerns 
our foreign service had been going on for 
years both in and out of Congress, the im- 
portance of that service to the business of 
the nation had become more clearly appre- 
ciated, and its needs from a practical point 
of view finally received the attention they 
merited. After having been for so long 
approached from the wrong angle, mem- 
bers of Congress were at last presented with 
a business proposal and asked to act on it as 
business men. This was a suggestion they 
could understand. Until that time, over- 
zealous people had been arguing with them 
principally about the dignity of our repre- 
sentatives abroad, their requirements for 
entertaining, and comparing the houses 
where our ambassadors lived with the es- 
tablishments maintained by England, 
Austria, Russia and other great empires, 
with the inevitable result that the plain 
Americans who make our laws got into the 
way of associating the idea of houses for 
ambassadors with wearing spats and hob- 
nobbing with kings. 

Speaking of spats recalls the retort of 
Mr. Skinner, at present our Minister to 
Greece, during a conversation on that 
grave subject. When the Rogers Bill reor- 
ganizing our foreign service was passed, a 
wag in Paris said to him—he was then 
consul-general—that the only change he 
could see as a result of this new measure 
was that our consuls could now feel fully 
justified in the wearing of spats. 

Mr. Skinner replied, “‘In the course of 
my long experience I have always found our 
consuls far more spat upon than spatted.”’ 

This Rogers Bill not only reorganized our 
foreign service but it led to a discussion of 
the factors which ought to be considered in 
making it efficient, and for the first time 
these were examined just, as the needs of 
the postal service or a city fire department 
are studied when improvements in them are 
contemplated. Everybody knows that you 
can’t get letters delivered by merely having 
postmen—you need up-to-date post offices 
and specially organized mail cars. You 
can’t have a good fire department without 
engines and engine houses; you can’t main- 
tain a navy without ships or an army 
without barracks. Just so, you can’t have 
an efficient foreign service unless you pro- 
vide it with the tools for carrying on its 
work. Among these, proper offices suitably 
located and equipped are the first essen- 
tials, and now we are going to have this 

| very thing; for if the great work started 
| by Congressman Porter is continued, our 
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foreign service will eventually have in every 
capital a modern equipment fully up to 
American business standards. 

The sacred precincts of diplomacy were 
the last to be invaded by time-saving de- 
vices. Indeed, it is a curious fact that we 
ourselves have been slower than anybody 
else in applying to it the methods and ma- 
chines which originated in America and 
which have been so generally copied from 
us in other lands. For instance, we who in- 
vented telephones and typewriters were the 
last to install them in our chanceries; our 
filing system was utterly antiquated, our 
clerical help underpaid and insufficient. 
This situation probably derived from the 
fact that our diplomatic representatives 
used to feel that their tenure of office was 
most precarious, the service they were ren- 
dering was poorly appreciated at home, and 
in the face of repeated discouragement it 
was useless to try to make things any bet- 
ter. Our ministers jogged along, enjoying 
the distinction which their position brought 
and struggling as little as possible against 
what seemed an insuperable indifference to 
their requirements in the matter of equip- 
ment. 

When I first joined the embassy in Paris 
there was no stenographer, no typewriter 
and no telephone in the chancery. General 
Porter wrote out all his dispatches in his 
own hand and Mr. Biesel copied them in 
great bold characters which looked like the 
engrossing on a parchment testimonial. 
There was one other clerk. Charles Dion 
attended to the mail and opened the door. 
This he did with an Old World courtesy he 
keeps to this day—I saw him yesterday, 
bowed with his eighty years, making a visit 
to the chancery. The general came to his 
desk every morning at nine o’clock and 
stayed all day. He attended to most of his 
correspondence with his own hand, Bailly 
Blanchard doing the rest. Mr. Vignaud, 
for thirty-five years at the same desk, kept 
most of the files in his own office, and he 
alone knew where anything was. They all 
did first-class work in their own old- 
fashioned way, but they were the men and 
methods of another age. 


A Forward Surge 


Sims was my naval colleague and I 
greatly envied him, for the Navy Depart- 
ment gave him fifty dollars a month to pay 
for a clerk and a small amount for other 
office expenses. The War Department al- 
lowed me a total of thirty dollars a month 
for clerical remuneration, cleaning the office, 
making fires, and the like—there was no 
heating other than from open grates. But 
we were happy and precious little disturbed 
in our work. Sims covered Spain as well as 
France, and there was nothing old-fashioned 
about his fiercely energetic, up-to-date per- 
sonality. He hired a stenographer who 
knew Spanish as well as English and we 
lumped our allowances to pay his salary. 
Sims used him in the morning and I in the 
afternoon. When we had to telephone, we 
went to the Columbia Hotel next door. 
After two years’ effort I obtained enough 
money to buy a secondhand safe. Sims did 
as efficient work when attaché as he did in 
command of our fleet during the war. 

This patriarchal organization received 
some modification under Henry White and 
Robert Bacon, but it was only when the 
war broke out that our Government was 
faced with the imperious necessity of en- 
larging the office space, increasing the staff 
and giving it modern facilities for doing its 
work. Mr. Herrick had taken over the af- 
fairs of several of the belligerent countries, 
and during the first critical months of the 
war, when the French Government had 
moved to Bordeaux, he was the only am- 
bassador or minister who remained in Paris. 
The amount of work, for his own and other 
countries, which fell upon his shoulders sur- 
passes any imagination. Then, after the 
United States had entered the war, the 
truly halcyon days of the embassy began. 
Men and money could be had for anything, 
and what money could not buy, requisition 
through the French authorities furnished. 


October 13,1928 


When the war was over, things of course 
gradually settled down to a normal basis 
but never, fortunately, to the old cheese- 
paring level. At present the personnel 
working in the chancery of our embassy, 
including all ranks from the ambassador to 
the charwoman, consists of 102 people. 
But we still have no suitable offices for this 
force. Our Government rents in two build- 
ings six apartments built for and still ar- 
ranged as dwelling places, and here, mixed 
up with families who live in some of the 
apartments, the business of our country is 
done. Bathrooms, pantries and kitchens 
are used for offices, as well as drawing- 
rooms, dining rooms and bedrooms, and 
there is not a single room which can be as- 
signed to the use of the numerous official 
boards and commissions which constantly 
arrive in Paris and need temporary office 
room near the embassy staff for the proper 
transaction of their business. The consul 
general’s office and the passport bureau 
are far away in the center of Paris, while the 
Graves Registration Service, the Battle 
Monuments Commission and the offices of 
the Reparation Commission occupy still 
other distant buildings. This has not been a 
matter of choice but of necessity. It is ex- 
pensive, inconvenient and in many ways 
uncomfortable. 


Under One Roof 


It may be that if American diplomats 
during all these years had taken pains to 
write their congressmen and influential 
business friends as to these conditions, in- 
stead of simply enjoying jokes at their own 
expense and perhaps perpetrating others, 
what is now rapidly culminating might 
have taken place earlier. The interest 
awakened by the somewhat dramatic pur- 
chase of an embassy in Paris four years ago 
helped to draw the attention of our people 
to embarrassments which had so long 
existed, and Mr. Herrick took advantage of 
this to push another idea. Immediately 
after he had bought the Grévy house he 
put on the air the suggestion of purchasing 
or erecting what he designated as a govern- 
ment office building in which all our agen- 
cies would be centered. This idea was in 
harmony with the Rogers Bill, which brings 
the diplomatic and consular services to- 
gether, and the economy in time and 
money which such an arrangement would 
insure needed no demonstration. 

The suggestion fell on fertile soil in Wash- 
ington, and as asum of money had been ap- 
propriated, a study was begun of how best 
toemploy it. Mr. Stephen G. Porter, chair- 
man of the Foreign Service Buildings Com- 
mission and an old friend of Mr. Herrick’s, 
came to Europe about this time and made 
an investigation of the entire subject for 
himself. He was so delighted with the idea 
of an office building in Paris, as far as it had 
gone, that he took an active personal in- 
terest in it, and it is due to his broad views 
and unremitting energy that the plans for 
Paris have been so quickly and magnifi- 
cently realized. Only last week he com- 
pleted the purchase of a site which he had 
chosen and on which the building will be 
erected. It will house the chancery of the 
embassy, the consul general’s office, the 
passport bureau, offices for representatives 
of the Departments of Commerce, Labor, 
Justice, War and Navy. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that this 
building will occupy the most marvelous 
site in the world —that is, the most beauti- 
ful location now open in any country to 
purchase or acquisition for such a purpose. 
From the windows of his chancery our am- 
bassador will look out across the Place de la 
Concorde, generally acknowledged to be 
the most harmonious architectural assem- 
blage existing in any city. The splendid old 
Garde-Meuble of Louis XV will be on the 
opposite side of the street, the Louvre will 
be seen in the distance, the Pont de la Con- 
corde will lead the eye across the Seine to 
the columns of the Chamber of Deputies, 
while the closely packed horse-chestnut 
trees of the Champs-Elysées will continue 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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THE president of one of the best-known hardware manufac- 
turing concerns in the country was curious about paper. He 
knew his firm used a lot of paper for business forms, letter- 
heads and records—tons of it, every year. But in common 
with many other executives of large companies he had never 
given much consideration to the methods by which this paper 
was bought. When he heard of the service offered by the 
Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau he decided that at least 
it was worth looking into. 

The Bureau completed its analysis and presented its report. 

For permanent forms, expected to last for 50 years and 
upward, the firm had been using 43 different grades of bonds, 
ledgers and index bristols. Standardization showed that 5 
grades were enough to meet every requirement. In the group 
of forms classified as semi-permanent—with a life of from 
5 to 50 years—4 grades of paper were recommended 
in place of 72 which had been in use. The temporary 
forms were found to be printed on 133 different papers, 
many of them much more expensive than necessary. They were 
standardized on 4 grades. And the number of papers used for 


letterheads and other customer forms was cut from 25 to 6. 
Immediate economies have resulted from the standardiza- 
tion of this firm’s papers. Each grade can now be 


purchased and printed in larger quantities at a 
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of all, by selecting exactly the right quality for each purpose, 
the average price of all papers bought, exclusive of index 
bristols, will be 124% cents less for every pound. 

The advantages of standardization are not always as obvious 
as this. But in analyzing the business papers of more than 400 
firms, the Bureau has found no case in which its reecommen- 
dations did not lead to a definite gain in efficiency. In a 


majority of these cases a saving in cost has also been effected. 
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applied to the papers you buy 


The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau will be glad to give 
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individual printed forms and provides you with a comprehen- 
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the freshness of his own garden. Up the 
Avenue Gabriel on the right will lie 
the British Embassy and the Palace of the 
Elysée, while across the river the long 
facade of the Foreign Office will close the 
view, with the dome of the Invalides rising 
in the sky behind. 

In buying this property we became 


| bound by easements established by decree 
| of Louis XV and unbroken to this day. 


These forever protect our property from the 
invasion of unpleasant neighbors or the 
erection of any structure not in harmony 
with our own. These restrictions permit 
the owners of houses facing the Place and 
the Rue Royale to build as they choose be- 
hind the facade fronting the streets, but 
this facade itself, in its height and its archi- 
tecture, cannot be altered from the draw- 
ings made by Gabriel nearly 200 years ago, 
whose originals still exist as approved by 
the king and whose prescriptions no au- 
thority except Parliament can alter. 

As a matter of fact, the only small de- 
parture from this royal ordinance ever tol- 
erated took place in the house which the 
United States has just bought. The orig- 
inal owner in Gabriel’s time was what we 
would call a powerful politician. He was 
farmer of the taxes and postmaster of the 
realm. For six years he quarreled with 
Gabriel and the city because he wanted an 
elevated terrace in front of his house. A 
compromise was finally effected, the ter- 
race was built and has remained just as it 
exists today. As our architects will prob- 
ably wish to remove this terrace in order 
to increase the commodiousness of the new 
building, the original plans of Gabriel for 
the Place de la Concorde will find them- 
selves at last realized in all their harmony 
through the intervention of a country 
which possibly was known to the great 
architect only as a vague geographical ex- 
pression. 


A Gastronomic Feat 


If the residence of our ambassador in 
Paris has no historical associations attached 
to it, his chancery will amply make up for 
that deficiency. The building forms part of 
a great architectural monument whose 
origin lay in the desire to honor Louis XV 
and fittingly to commemorate the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, just as its acquisition by 
the United States may be traced to the 
circumstances immediately preceding and 
following the treaty signed at Versailles. 
The first owner and his son made them- 
selves famous by their sumptuous enter- 
tainments in this house, and it was saved 


' from destruction during the Revolution by 


the democratic popularity of the latter. 
From its windows he doubtless witnessed 
the execution of Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette, for the guillotine stood but a few 
yards away, in the center of the Place, 
where it had replaced the statue of the king. 


October 13,1928 


This next to the last of the Reyniéres 
would have escaped any place in history 
except for an entertainment he gave which 
forever marked him in the annals of Pari- 
sian gastronomy. His grandfather had 
died of eating too much foie gras and his 
father was the author of the Epicure’s 
Almanack; Alexandré’s love of food and 
drink—and his competence in such mat- 
ters—was therefore honestly come by, 
though it seems to be the only talent he in- 
herited from his energetic ancestors. He 
put it to a strange employment one evening 
in 1783 by inviting a party of twenty-two 
intimates—among whom were two ladies 
dressed as men—to an exquisite feast 
served with ghoulish accessories. After 
passing a rigid examination as to identity, 
the guests were conducted to Reyniére, 
whom they found surrounded by choir boys 
swinging censers. In the middle of the 
supper table was erected a catafalque, with 
its four candles burning. The feast began 
at nine o’clock, and when, as the night 
wore on, some of the guests endeavored to 
depart, they found all exits closed. Fi- 
nally, about seven o’clock in the morning, 
when all had succumbed to the disinte- 
grating influences of the table, they were 
put in coffins and hauled away in hearses, 
of which a sufficient number had been 
ordered beforehand and lined up in front 
of the door. 


Dreams Realized 


The son of this Reyniére, who died in 
1795, sold the house to Labouchere, of Lon- 
don, a partner in the Baring firm of bankers. 
In 1823 the state, after thirteen years of 
litigation, won a lawsuit against the owner, 
who was condemned to pay a fine of 3,000,- 
000 frances. The French Government in 
this way acquired the property and it here 
installed the Russian Embassy, which, by 
reciprocal agreement, it was obliged to 
house. In 1844 the Turkish Embassy, 
under similar circumstances, occupied the 
house. In 1862 it was rented to the Im- 
perial Club, which when the empire fell be- 
came the Champs-Elysées Club. In 1874 
the club bought the property and has, un- 
der various names, occupied the premises 
ever since. The present lease expires in 
December, 1930, but the club is willing to 
surrender it as soon as a new home can be 
found. When this is done the office build- 
ing of the American Embassy in Paris will 
be constructed. It will be the first of its kind 
existing in any country. 

It can well be imagined what an im- 
mense satisfaction this will be to Mr. Her- 
rick. He whimsically claims that he shares 
with Peter Ibbetson the power to dream 
true. But we who serve with him know 
that he brings to the realization of his 
dreams not only a tenacity proof against 
any discouragement but also that fine fa- 
naticism which, working for an idea and 
not for oneself, alone is capable of inspiring. 


FARMING WITH SECURITY 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the soil’s fertility was unknown during the 
first 100 years. 

In the early history of this agriculture 
there is nothing to suggest that it will be- 
come the richest and soundest example in 
the whole country. The land is not the 
reason. That the land lies tributary to a 
triangle of such great’ consuming cities as 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Baltimore is 
not the reason. Other agriculture is no less 


| favorably placed in relation to these mar- 


kets. That there was here, to begin with, 


| any superior art of agriculture does not 
| appear. 


The answer is in the people. 

What were they in the first place? Not 
racially, not as sectarians; as pioneers, what 
were they? They were not adventurers. 
What 


to wrestle with God; all they wanted of the 
soil was the strength to sustain them in that 
struggle. That was all at first. The ends 
were solitary and the basic condition was a 
life of complete self-containment on the 
soil. In no other way was it possible to 
avoid putting one’s life in the hands of the 
world and suffering its interference. 

There was nothing new in the mere fact 
of a self-contained life on the soil. It was a 
common fact, of necessity, until a very re- 
cent time in the history of the human race. 
But whereas generally it was a condition 
agriculture was only too willing to surren- 
der because it was irksome, and did surren- 
der as fast as modern circumstances were 
created, here it was an ideal condition 
rooted in religious feeling, and thus a way 
of life to be jealously defended. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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long, tough fibres of cane! These fibres have 
millions of tiny sealed air cells—just what 
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Everywhere Celotex Standard Building 
Board is used for sheathing; for lining base- 
ments, attics and garages; for insulating roofs 
of old homes as well as new. Celotex Lath 
gives new beauty to plastered walls because 
it is designed to eliminate cracks and lath 
marks. The effect of insulation is familiar to 
every family that has a refrigerator—and Cel- 
otex is used to insulate many household 
refrigerators and thousands of railway refrig- 
erator Cars. 
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Think of the new living comfort Celotex 
brings you ... comfort undreamed of by other 
generations. Warm, evenly heated rooms in 
winter . . . cool, enjoyable living quarters in 
summer, even with an oven-baking tempera 
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fuel saving and comfort bringing material. Ask 
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send the coupon below for the Celotex book, 
‘Year "Round Comfort and Fuel Saving 

The Celotex Compariy, Chicago, Illinois 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. All reliable lumber dealers can sup 
ply Celotex Building Board and Celotex Lath. 
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This little mechanism is equally de- 
pendable for holding air in either balloon 
or high-pressure type tires. 

4nd last, change both valve 
insides and valve caps on all 
your tires at least once a year. 

Both of these accessories 
are marvelous in their efh- 
ciency, but naturally they 
will not last forever. 
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Even when you buy a new 
inner tube, look for the name 
“Schrader” on the valve. This 
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of your time .. . and it may 
save you hours of delay on 
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on practically all tires sold in 
the United States and Canada 
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So go to your tire dealer. 


And then see that this pressure is main- 
tained by the use of the three Schrader 
products described above. Sold by more 
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“The Air You Ride On.” Just address 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

What comes of it at last, and would come 
of it anywhere else as well, is a sense of se- 
curity in Nature—security of livelihood, 
more precious than wealth in any of its 
shifting, dissolving, reshaping forms. And 
this is what is handed on by generations. It 
gives to the landscape that look it has of 
deep sincerity and to so many of the home- 
steads a kind of heirloom charm. Such, 
therefore, is the tradition. A self-contained 
life the world may not touch, first as an ideal 
and then as an economic idea. 

Not only does this tradition continue to 
act in Old Dutchland agriculture; urban 
life also contains it. Regarding this, you see 
how the counties of York and Lancaster 
feed the cities of York and Lancaster, and 
then how the cities of York and Lancaster 
rely on the native labor supply to man their 
industries. Self-contained farms, cities na- 
tively supplied with food, industry natively 
supplied with labor—from this rhythm 
comes a sense of regional security. This, 
perhaps, explains that air of belonging to 
itself that seems a singular property of this 
whole convex formation. What would that 
be but a translation of the ideal of a self- 
contained life, directly inherited? Sud- 
denly it occurs to you—as a fantastic 
thought, of course, and yet not without an 
element of truth in it—that if all the rest of 
the world should vanish away life here 
might go on with a rhythm of its own. 

The cities now are very rich. The annual 
value of their manufactures long ago passed 
the money value of the agricultural output 
in the counties. Yet they never forget that 
agriculture is fundamental. From Lan- 
caster City’s book of itself you might think 
its first interest was farming. It recom- 
mends the visitor to “‘Find the joy, peace 
and contentment which come from the con- 
templation of a bountiful Nature.” 

The population of the cities and the 
counties is all one piece. It is 95 per cent 
native born. York City says of itself: 

Without any influx of a trouble-making 
European element, York has remained truly 
American in ideals and habits of living. The 
industrial leaders have developed along with 
the industries. In most instances each industry 
represents the lifetime effort of one man, or a 
few men, to build a plant and a product unex- 
celled. Thus York industries are manufactur- 
ing, and not, as in so many cases, primarily 
financial organizations. 

Strikes are practically unknown, and the 
labor turnover is under 5 per cent. Some 
of the industries, notably the tire-chain in- 
dustry, which is very large, are seasonably 
staggered with agriculture, their demand 
for labor running high when work on the 
farm is slack. Wages are not so high as to 
drain the farms or to attract outsiders, and 
yet high enough to keep labor at home 
against the competition of greater cities. 


Industry Weighed in the Balance 


The chambers of commerce are intent 
upon industrial progress—only their idea 
of it is that it shall be their own, within the 
rhythm. They offer no inducements of site 
or bonus to bring industry from other 
places. On the contrary, if a stranger indus- 
try should wish to come in, attracted pos- 
sibly by the news of labor conditions, the 
first thought about it would be, ‘‘ How will 
it affect our life?’’ Lancaster City, for ex- 
ample, definitely does not want another 
large silk mill, because, though it might 
bring wealth to the banks, it might bring 
also such labor and social problems as exist, 
say, in Paterson, New Jersey. 

If, as will sometimes happen, a member 
of the chamber of commerce beats on the 
table and asks, “‘Why don’t we get some 
new industries here? See how much faster 
other cities are growing. What’s a chamber 
of commerce for?’’—he is answered accord- 
ing to the tradition thus: ‘Suppose we did. 
Whom should we benefit by doing it? Not 
our merchants. Stores would multiply with 
the population—probably faster. Where 
would the new industries find their labor? 
They might attract it from agriculture; but 
since we are now absorbing all the labor our 
agriculture can spare, there would be no 
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advantage in that—only a disruption of 
farm life. These new industries you want 
might, of- course, bring their labor with 
them—labor racially and socially strange. 
Yes, the population would grow, but our 
standards of living would certainly fall. So, 
after all, who is benefited? None but real- 
estate speculators with land to sell in ugly 
industrial developments. Happily, we have 
few of these.” 

Although the subject is farming in Old 
Dutchland, yet you see it is impossible to 
treat agriculture apart from industry be- 
cause of the intimacy between them. They 
exist together, flourish together, in a sym- 
biotic relation. This you understand better 
after seeing the public markets to which the 
counties bring the cities’ food supply. In 
York City, for example, there are 2200 farm- 
ers’ stalls. That is, say, one to each twenty- 
five of the urban population. Here is all 
manner of farm produce—meats, sausage, 
poultry dressed and offered ready for the 
oven on individual white china plates, but- 
ter, eggs, pickles, cheeses, pastry, bread, 
vegetables, melons, fruits—everything but 
dry groceries and things out of season. The 
stall keepers are mostly women and old men. 
There is no raucous vending. The urban- 
ites come with baskets and carry the things 
away. It is the custom. 


From an Qverflowing Table 


As the farm population became excessive, 
from natural increase and from those rad- 
ica] changes in agricultural practice that re- 
duced the amount of man labor required in 
the fields, so industries were founded and 
the cities grew to absorb it, and with this 
arose that paying cash trade in food be- 
tween city and farm. But never did the 
typical farm forget the tradition—its own 
table first. On a rise in the profit from eggs 
and poultry it would never think’ of drop- 
ping everything else and going headlong 
for that, thus turning itself into a poultry 
farm with one specialized product to sell for 
cash and everything else to buy. See the 
consequence if it did. Presently more poul- 
try products would be coming to York and 
Lancaster stalls than the urbanites could 
consume, and at the same time fewer of 
those other products hitherto supplied in all 
variety. Well, then the poultry farms have 
to begin exporting their products to far- 
away cities, York and Lancaster have to 
begin importing a variety of other food 
products and the old rhythm breaks. A 
farm may increase its production of eggs 
and poultry a little on a rise in prices 
because that means an increase of the 
demand to be satisfied, or it may even 
produce a surplus of eggs and poultry for 
export to Philadelphia. But it will not 
thereby sacrifice the principle of providing 
itself with food. 

Say to a Dutchland farmer, a potato 
grower or a tobacco grower, “‘And you still 
go on producing everything for your own 
table?”’ 

He will answer, “‘Why, of course, with 
eight coming to table three times a day.” 

Generally it is the woman does it. ‘There 
is a saying that the women with their gar- 
dens and milk houses and poultry, feeding 
the eight that come three times a day to 
the table, and then a surplus over to go to 
market with, really support the family. 
And you may easily believe it. In Lan- 
caster City’s book about itself you read: 

“Also, in 1925, Lancaster County produced 
1,203,110 pounds of homemade butter.” 


Nor does that include the butter eaten on 
farm tables. 

Local wheat is locally milled, and the 
farm women make bread of it. Do you ask 
of asummer afternoon at a vine-clad home- 
stead for the master farmer? He is not 
around. 

““Where is he?”’ 

“Gone to the mill with a load of wheat.” 

**Mill? Wheat? Do you still grind your 
own wheat in this county?” 

“Yes,”” they say, staring a little, and 
wondering at your question. Why shouldn’t 
they still grind their own wheat in this 
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lasting protection from 
the elements at minimum 
expense. These weather- 
defying and fire-retarding 
asphalt slate-surfaced shin- 
gles give years of service. 
Insist on Bird's, if you de- 
sire roofing which blends 
rugged quality with rare 
charm and distinétive ap- 
pearance, 

Bird's Roofs are made for every 
type of building, and Bird deal- 
ers are always ready to estimate 
your roofing needs without ob 
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THERE is a Bird Rug 
of enduring quality in beau- 
tiful colors and design 
moderately priced for every 
room in any home. Insist 
on Bird’s when you require 
floor covering wherein 
charm of ippearance is 
combined with utility . . 
Bird's Rugs and Floor Cov- 
erings can be easily cleaned 
with a damp mop. 





Bird's Felt Base Rugs are ob 
tainable in leading department 
and furniture stores at prices 
ranging from $6.00 to $18.00 
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county? There is a mill in Lancaster 
County—one of five or six—that grinds 
50,000 bushels of local grain a year. The 
farmers take back the bran and shorts for 
livestock feed, besides flour if their women 
want it. The miller does not import fancy 
wheat to mix with this. Pennsylvania 
wheat straight is very good, and there is a 
trade in Philadelphia wanting the flour. 

Now consider the economic security of 
farming on this basis. With the women, 
by their own productive industry, setting 
the table and bringing back, besides, 
enough cash from three days a week at the 
city market to support the family in its 
essential needs, the men are free to spend 
their time and energy in straight money 
cropping on a fairly large scale. The haz- 
ards of money cropping are not as they are 
when a farm has no other resource. One 
year’s failure will not leave it flat or send it 
to the bank for money to live on. The 
household is self-supporting. Moreover, if 
for any reason the profit departs from one 
kind of money cropping the farmer may 
shift much more easily to another kind; 
for again, in the period of transition the 
household is self-supporting. 

The example is the ease with which this 
Old Dutchland agriculture went from to- 
bacco to potatoes. For a long time tobacco 
was the great money crop, and it has a 
curious history. The Mennonites, the 
Amish sect, all those calling themselves the 
Plain People, loathe tobacco. They do not 
enjoy it. But even more than they dislike 
tobacco, they hate idleness; and what rec- 
onciled them to tobacco culture was the 
fact that it provided winter’s work for the 
men todo. At least, as they handle it, this 
is the case. First, having taken it from the 
fields, they store it in the barns to dry. 
Then in the winter months, when other 
work is slack, and working in heated barns, 
they sort, strip and bale it. Then it is 
ready for the commercial warehouse. And 
at twenty and twenty-five cents a pound it 
was a very profitable money crop. 

Partly, perhaps, because they got too 
deep into it and oversupplied the market 
and partly for other reasons, the price de- 
clined, not all at once, but slowly, to five 
and six cents a pound. At that price many 
of them were wasting their time. You, per- 
haps, never heard of how tobacco as a 
profitable money crop went out from under 
Old Dutchland agriculture. A_ similar 
thing happening elsewhere might easily 
have been a first-rate disaster. But here, 
with the household based on the tradition 
of self-containment, it was a casualty only. 
There was no demand for governmental 
relief measures. 


Choosing and Sticking to It 


They began to look for another money 
crop in place of tobacco. The State Agri- 
cultural College turned their thoughts to 
intensive potato culture. If they studied it 
carefully and learned how té get high yields 
per acre at low cost, they would have a cer- 
tain advantage. The freight rate on Maine 
or Michigan potatoes to Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, for example, was 
thirty and forty cents, whereas York and 
Lancaster potatoes could be motortrucked 
to those cities for twelve cents. Therefore, 
at market prices such as Maine, Michigan 

| and Minnesota could not afford to accept, 
York and Lancaster county farmers could 
make a profit. That was to say, they had a 
kind of tariff protection in the form of 
| freight rates. All provided they took time, 
learned the science of potato culture and 
| went about it carefully. To keep their 
costs down, they must aim at a yield of 500 
| bushels to the acre. 
They went about it most thoughtfully, 
| considering the land, the right rotation 
practice with other crops to keep the land 
right for potatoes, the power method of do- 
| ing it, and so on. Then they tried it a few 
| acres at a time. It turned out to be very 
profitable. And yet, although they took 
| more and more acreage from tobacco and 
| put it to potatoes, still they did not plunge. 
| They were going into potatoes for a long 
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pull. The Old Dutchland farmer has a scorn 
for those who jump from one thing to an- 
other, always running this year after last 
year’s profit. Pick a good money crop, 
do it right and stay by—that will be his 
doctrine. 

The best potato growers now get above 
600 bushels to the acre. They see very se- 
vere competition ahead. Because potatoes 
have been profitable for several years, there 
has been an enormous increase in the na- 
tional potato acreage. However, this was 
to have been expected. From the plunging 
of potato farmers elsewhere, particularly in 
the Northwest, production may be overdone 
and profits may fall. But knowing his costs 
and how he may still further reduce them 
by better method, and knowing also what 
the freight rate means in his favor, the Old 
Dutchland farmer will go on. 

And if in time what happened to tobacco 
happens also to potatoes, Old Dutchland 
agriculture will find another money crop. 
Meanwhile it has had a fine profit, and it 
has saved that profit. Even that part of 
this agriculture which is straight money 
cropping does not stand or fall by one crop. 
It rests on corn, oats, wheat, hay, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, canning crops and tobacco still. 
Notwithstanding the shift to potatoes as 
the higher profit crop, a very large amount 
of tobacco is still produced. 


Change With Constant Growth 


So you see that agriculture here, for all 
its stability, is not rigid. It is flexible, going 
easily into more of this or less of that, but 
never plunging. To plunge is their verb for 
folly. If it had ever occurred to them to set 
up in the highways a terrifying text on this 
economic sin, as it was their custom to do 
with words of sudden and awful warning to 
the soul, it might have been: Dice Not 
With Nature. They know that subduing 
Nature to the needs of man is not a gam- 
bling business. That is why there is so lit- 
tle speculation in land and why they never 
pursue visions of great profit. 

It may or may not be that the farmers of 
Old Dutchland are in spirit more coépera- 
tive than others. However that is, it seems 
natural in their pattern of life that they 
should see the advantage of putting their 
hands together. So they leaned their houses 
together in York and Lancaster. Among 
the potato growers are the spray rings. 
From the time the bugs appear until the 
vines are dead, potatoes have to be sprayed 
once a week with insecticide. A power rig is 
necessary. For one man this is a costly 
piece of equipment. One rig moving in a 
circuit may easily do the work for ten or fif- 
teen growers. Thus ten or fifteen farmers 
form aring and put their money together to 
buy one in common. The mixture also they 
buy in common. They buy a bull in the 
same way and hand it around. Thus the 
cost and keep of a finer bull than one farmer 
could well afford to possess for his own herd 
will be spread over a number of herds. 
When there are experimental projects to be 
carried out, under the supervision of the 
county agent, each community is repre- 
sented by a committee of three to eight 
men, and this committee is responsible for 
spreading the knowledge in its own neigh- 
borhood and for seeing that it works. 

Perhaps no single fact about this agricul- 
ture is more significant than the fact of con- 
stant succession. Generations pass through 
these homesteads. Sons follow fathers on 
the same soil, changing the methods of 
farming all the time, but keeping the essen- 
tial tradition. 

“*Yes,”’ says a master farmer in Lancas- 
ter County, “here is the fourth generation 
on this place. I suppose, though, the only 
thing my grandfather would be able to 
recognize is the old house. That hasn’t 
changed. The outside of it hasn’t; inside, 
of course—electric lights and plumbing. 
When my father retired and I took the 
place I had some ideas of my own. He 
watched me and said nothing. For five 
years that was so. Then one day he said, 
‘Son, the first two years other farmers kept 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Thats why the 
SPENCER HEATER gives 
you the lowest cost 


heat you can buy | 


You need no picture or experiment to prove to you 
that fire burns up-hill and coal rolls down. Yet some- 
one must make many tiresome trips down cellar stairs 
to feed expensive fuels to your home heater, if it is 
not built to take advantage of these well-known facts. 


Listless grates and busy Gables 


Most home heaters are still made with flat grates. 
They demand the most expensive fuels, and yet are 
so listless that they must be fed by hand, a shovelful 
at a time. Spencer Gable-Grates are different. Because 
they are sloped to make fire burn up-hill, they will 
burn efficiently the inexpensive smaller sizes of fuel 
that flat grates do not like. Spencer Gable-Grates not 
only like these fuels but they feed themselves. 


Small-size fuels have just as much heat value as larger 
sizes—they are simply the breakage that occurs in 
making the !arger sizes. That is why with a Spencer 
you get as much heat value for every ton of No. 1 Buck- 
wheat anthracite or Pea and Buckwheat coke as other 
heaters get from larger sizes. A Spencer saves all the 
difference in ton price between large and small size 
fuels. That is an average of $6 a ton with No. 1 Buck- 
wheat anthracite, and proportionately with other fuels. 


Feeds itself 


Every Spencer is a magazine feed heater. Once a day 
you fill the magazine with fuel—any non-coking, 
graded fuel. Gravitation feeds the Gable-Grate all 
day long, for as fast as fire burns fuel away, the 
ashes and embers shrink on the Gable-Grate, 
making room on the top of the fire for more fuel. 














When you build a fire in a fire- You've seen logs burn through 
pice, where do you put the and fall between the andirons. 

indling? At the bottom, of Suppose you could place a store 
course, and that is where you of logs above the fire. As soon 
ioe the fire—for fire burns w#p. as one burned through another 
The Spencer Gable-Grate is would roll down to take its 
eeped to make fire burn up- ee. That's how the Spencer 
hill, the way it burns easiest agazine feeds fresh fuel to the 
and best. sloping Gable-Grates. 











oe 


Just as fast or as slow as the fire requires, fuel 
rolls down automatically from the magazine to 
the grate, to keep the fire-bed uniformly thick 
and the heat even. 


Write for the new Spencer book, “The Fire That 
Burns Up-hill.” It tells how the patented Spencer 
feeds itself with fuels that can save half your 
annual heat bill. Ask any good heating con- 
tractor to install a Spencer in your home, and 
see how quickly it pays for itself. Spencer Heater 
Company, Division of Lycoming Manufacturing 
Company, Williamsport, Pa. 


or hot water 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
coming to me, asking, ‘‘ Will you tell us 
what he thinks he’s doing?’’ I said they 
would have to watch. That was what I 
was doing. Now they are coming to me 
asking, “‘ Will you get him to tell us how 
he makes so much more money than we 
make?’’’ And that was about all he ever 
said. 

“Mind you, I don’t say there is so much 
money in farming even now. I don’t be- 
lieve there is as much as there was. I think 
of it this way: Thirty years ago farmers 
owned the bank stocks and if you wanted 
money on a mortgage you naturally went 
to a farmer for it. Now the bank stocks 
are owned in the cities and you go there 
yourself if you want to borrow money on a 
mortgage. On the other hand, of course, 
we have more, spend more. Our living is 
higher. I hire a man just to keep the old 
place looking nice. Most of my neighbors 
say that is extravagant. And then if you 
send two boys to college, you don’t get 
along so fast. Over there by Ephrata 
Mountain is another master farmer. His 
boys work right along with him. They get 
more potatoes to the acre than we do here 
and they make more money. I understand 
that in four years he has paid for the farm 
he was a renter on. That would make a 
difference, wouldn't it?—if you were buy- 
ing a farm out of your profits. Naturally, 
you would work harder.” 

Ask the man over by Ephrata Mountain 
how he keeps his boys with him. He says: 
“T don’t keep telling them all the time 
there is nothing in farming. Besides, they 
see that if I use my head we can make some 
money. I don’t keep saying ‘I wish we 
were in the city.’ I say ‘What’s in the city 
for us? We would have to buy a house or 
rent one. We would spend everything we 
make.’ What if the factory shuts up? Or 
only suppose we wish to stop work and 
talk to you this way. We would have a 
boss to think about, instead of wondering 
if we’ve got enough power in this tractor 
to turn that sweet clover under.” 

This man is of a Mennonite line and the 
heritage is stern. In the south of York 
County, where the landscape has sudden 
and unexpected delights for the eye, ask a 
farmer of the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
line, who is in livestock, grain and potatoes, 
how he keeps his boys there. He chuckles: 

“It ain’t any use expecting them to 
work for us the way we had to work for our 
fathers. They just won't do it. They have 
got to have their automobiles to run 
around in and then you have to give them 
an interest right along with you. One of 
my boys is out now arranging to make the 
fair circuit with his fancy livestock. That's 
his interest. Maybe it’s better for all these 
changes. I wouldn’t like it so well myself 
to be working for my father again the way 
I did when I was their age.”’ 


A Farmer’s Protective Tariff 


Change is no bugbear. This agriculture, 
conservative as it may seem, does not re- 
sist change. What it defends need not be 
imperiled by change of methods and equip- 
ment. There are still many Amish people 
who fasten their garments with hooks in- 
stead of buttons to deny the vanities of the 
world, and who think it sinful to ride in an 

utomobile. At the same time they buy 
tractors. That is different. 

From regarding this Old Dutchland 
scheme of life many reflections are bound 
to arise, touching agriculture itself and the 
tradition within it; touching the economic 
intimacy of agriculture and industry flour- 
ishing together, neither exploiting the 
other; touching also a regional distribution 
of staple food supplies. 

Why, after all, should Maine or Minne- 
sota or North Dakota potatoes compete 
with Pennsylvania potatoes in Philadelphia 
or Pittsburgh? As why should Pennsyl- 
vania potatoes ever compete with Maine 
potatoes in Boston or North Dakota pota- 
toes in Chicago? 

A Lancaster farmer, minded to speak of 
some of the things that had happened to 
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the general prejudice of agriculture, spoke | 


of the rise in freight rates since the war, 
with farm products generally falling. 

“Would you wish the freight rates on 
potatoes to be lower?’’ he was asked. 

This he had never thought of. He had 
been thinking only of how the cost of trans- 
portation had gone up and how the average 
price of farm products had fallen since the 
war, and it gave him a start as a potato 
grower to think what the consequences 
would be if the potato growers of the West 
had a lower freight rate to Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Pennsyl- 
vania potato growers are protected by high 
freight rates. The amount of such protec- 
tion may be their whole margin of profit. 
Are they not entitled to this geographic 
advantage? But this means logically a 
regional distribution of food. 

However, a train of reflections beginning 
with this instance will lead to theory. On 
other ground are the things that are 
proved. 

You have only to ask yourself what two 
great values are realized in this Old Dutch- 
land agriculture to see at once what they 
are. 

Security and independence. 

These are values not inevitably related. 
Generally they are opposite, one to be sacri- 
ficed for the other. Seldom may they be 
wholly reconciled together. The true su- 
periority of agriculture as a way of life is 
that it offers both security and independ- 
ence, provided it rests upon a tradition of 
self-containment. Otherwise not; other- 
wise both values may be easily lost. 


For Value Received 


Because food is abundant among us, we 
forget that food nevertheless is our first 
concern. The producers of food them- 
selves—farmers running after money crops 
and neglecting everything else—they par- 
ticularly have forgotten it. They sell grain 
and buy flour at the nearest chain store; 
they sell wheat and buy back the bran and 
shorts from the mixers of animal feed; they 
sell milk and buy butter; sell hogs and buy 
bacon; or they produce only poultry and 
eggs and set their table out of the town 
grocery. In every case they can prove that 
it pays. It is cheaper to buy what they eat 
than to produce it. 

The weakness of this conclusion is not all 
in the arithmetic. Most of it is funda- 
mental in the nature of human experience. 
Where you see the old tradition holding, as 
in the Dutchland of Pennsylvania, there 
you find security and independence to what 
is now a very uncommon degree. And 
where, as it is there, the eight coming to 
table three times a day are sustained by 
home products, you find that the problems 
of money cropping take their place. The 
money crop may fail, but the farm for that 
reason is not swallowed up in a wake of 
disaster. It is sustained at the center by its 
own household industry. 

You may not like the life. Well, then 
you may sacrifice the security and inde- 
pendence that go with it and move to the 
city; or you may choose the alternative, 
which is to treat farming as a business 
purely, having exact knowledge of its man- 
ufacturing costs, its overhead, its gross and 
net revenue, all on a cash basis of profit and 
loss, like any other business. 

That is quite possible to do. But the 
conditions are such that success seems 
often to demand more ability and enter- 
prise than it can adequately reward; and 
this is so because agriculture, regarded 
purely as a business, is overpopulated and 
excessively acred. Production is easily ex- 
pansible with no reasonable limit and the 
competition for money profit is intense, 
tending always to limit it for the producers 
of high efficiency and to destroy it alto- 
gether for producers of low efficiency. 

In its mere economic aspect the case for 


self-containment on the farm has been dis- | 


torted in a curious way. The table a 
farmer may provide for himself and his 
family —what is it worth in money? Al- 
ways its money value is calculated at farm 
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Vall Street 
or Main Stree 


| America’s Greatest Streets iestify to 
the overwhelming popularity of the 
World’s Smartest Collar. They re- i] 
| flect the swagger style that lifts the My 
well-dressed man above the multitude. 


I] , 

I Van Heusen has brought men the 
| happy combination of trim, clean-cut } 
| 


smartness and easy, unstarched com- 
fort. It is unique—will not wilt or ti] 
wrinkle, yet it never requires starch, 


Get acquainted with Van Heusen. 
You, too, will acknowledge its superior 


correctness and comfort. It costs no 


more than ordinary collars—yet, meas- 
ured in satisfaction, it is beyond price. 


Twelve Smart Styles 
| (Van Fisk Hlustrated) 
| 


C Each 
3 For], 
| VAN HEUSEN 


_ The World's Smartest 
COLLAR 


PHILLIPS ~ JONES, 
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ive leading Philadelphia hospitals 
confirm the warning of doctors * 7 7 


Harsh toilet papers 
are dangerous 


\ JHEN surgeons at five of 


Philadelphia's largest hos- 
pitals warn against unsafe toilet 
papers, you can be sure their words 
are supported by actual cases. 

Krom their day to day experi- 
ence they have learned that infe- 
rior toilet papers are only too 
frequently a menace in even the 
best homes. 

At this moment, if you are in the 
habit of buying “just any” toilet paper 
you are taking chances with the health 
and comfort of your family. 

In the words of these noted surgeons: 
“It is a fundamental principle to avoid 
the use of a coarse toilet paper.” 


Twe tissues that satisfy 
hospital standards 


Three qualities are essential, doctors 
agree: complete absorbency, special 
softness and chemical purity. 
Naturally, you cannot make labora- 
tory tests v urself to determine the 
safety of your toilet paper. But you 
can buy teday’ two tissues scientists 
and physicians have 


have tested 


3 for 


approved — ScotTissue and Waldorf. 

Scott tissues are pre-eminently ab- 
sorbent. The ordinary smooth-finished 
toilet paper, crumpled into a ball, will 
float in water many minutes. ScotTissue 
and Waldorf sink almost at once. 

Ordinary toilet paper makes sharp, 
unpleasant and sometimes dangerous 
creases, no matter how thin it may be. 
ScotTissue and Waldorf are as soft and 
gentle as a silk handkerchief. 

ScotTissue and Waldorf are neither 
alkaline nor acid. Every roll is pure. 
Each sheet tears evenly, economically. 
These tissues have all the qualities 
which make them especially suitable 
to be used by children and elderly peo- 
ple where gentle cleansing is most 
necessary. 

Don’t ask again for just toilet paper. 
Demand ScotTissue or Waldorf. Care- 
ful housewives are buying 107,000,000 
rolls this year. Scott Paper Company, 


Chester, Pa. 


Waldorf—a viana, soft, 


inexpensive tissue. Any home 
can afford it. 


ScotTissue 


of 1000 sheets. Preferred by 


- " 
In roius 


many women for its white- 
ness and cloth-like softness. 


Fit standard built-in 
fixtures. These prices 
for United States only. 


Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Co, 


| prices, as if the farmer were buying food 


from himself at what he could sell it for. 
The statisticians of the United States De- 


| partment of Agriculture no doubt founded 
| this method when they began to compare 
| farm incomes and standards of living with 
| urban incomes and standards of living. 
| Now all statisticians do it. 


But suppose the farmer goes with his 
family to the city. Will he buy food there 
at farm prices or at city prices? City 
prices are very much higher than farm 
prices. City food prices are farm prices 
plus all the intermediate profits and costs 
of distribution. Now why should the table 
a farm family may set for itself be valued 
at less than the same table would cost in 
the city? An egg, a chicken, a pound of 
butter, a potato, consumed on the farm 
table, has exactly the same food value as 
when it is consumed on the city table. Yet 
always this fact is ignored. 

If it is the relative economics of urban 
and farm life you are comparing, then you 
should say either that the urban family’s 
table would be much cheaper on the farm 
and therefore that much is to the disadvan- 
tage of a city income, or that the farm fam- 
ily’s table would cost it much more in the 
city and therefore that much is to the ad- 
vantage of farm income. Or putting it 
differently, you may say that the food 
products consumed by the farm family on 
its own table are the only products for 
which full city value is realized. Instead of 
selling this food at farm prices, they are eat- 
ing it at what it would cost them if they 
were setting their table in the city. 

At security and independence as values 
of life the statistician stops. These values 
cannot be expressed statistically. He must 
leave them. out. But all that propaganda 
for farm relief in some shape of aid and sub- 
sidy by the Government does much more 
than leave them out. It supposes that ag- 
riculture may receive security from the 
Government, or from acts of benign legisla- 
tion, without at the same time losing its 
independence. 

This is the propaganda that says: 

The Government has guaranteed the rail- 
roads a profit; now let it guarantee agriculture 
a profit. 

Or this from what is perhaps the most 
thoughtless and most widely read news- 
paper columm in the country: 

If the railroads are not making money, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fixes it so 
that they can make money. Farmers lack that 
advantage. 


The Price Demanded 


It is not true that the Government guar- 
antees the railroads a profit, or that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission fixes it 
for them to make money. This is true: 
Through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and as much because farmers 
demanded it as for any other reason, the 
Government took absolute control of rail- 
road rate making. Having undertaken to 
say what the railroads should charge, it was 
obliged then to determine how much they 
should charge. Thus there had to be a pol- 


| icy; and the policy is that freight rates 


shall be such as on the whole will enable the 
railroads to keep their properties in good 
repair and return a fair interest on the capi- 
tal invested. At a rate that must be set for 
all alike, if it happens that one railroad 
earns more than the prescribed fair interest, 
the excess must be handed over to the Gov- 
ernment. So far as the railroads are con- 
cerned, the benefit is a kind and degree of 
security they never before enjoyed. An- 
other great panic of general insolvency, of 
which there have been two in the short his- 
tory of railroads, now is impossible. If 
necessary the Interstate Commerce Com- 


| mission would raise rates to prevent it, on 


the ground that a solvent transportation 
machine must be maintained as a matter of 
public policy. 

The price of this security is a loss of inde- 
pendence. Formerly, if you had the money, 
or could borrow it, you were free to go out 
and build any kind of railroad, anywhere 
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you might think to put it, and having built 
it, you could charge what you pleased to 
haul freight—a rate to move it, or what the 
traffic would bear, or enough less than your 
nearest competitor to ruin him. No such 
thing is any longer possible. You cannot 
build a new railroad or extend an old one or 
tie the ends of two tracks together without 
a certificate of permission from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Even though 
you may be able to show you have the 
money and that the railroad will pay, still 
you cannot build it if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission thinks it would increase 
competition excessively or hurt an existing 
line. And, moreover, a railroad in being 
cannot change one of its rates without con- 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It cannot cut its own rates—that is, it 
cannot sell transportation as cheaply as it 
may wish to sell it, if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission thinks that by doing so 
it will hurt something or somebody. Re- 
cently the transcontinental railroads were 
denied permission to cut their rates to meet 
the competition of the Panama Canal. 


Sacrificing Independence 


All this is to say that in exchange for se- 
curity the railroads have delivered their in- 
dependence, the very life of their industry, 
into the keeping of the Government. The 
Government not only says how much they 
shall charge and how much they may make; 
it also takes control of transportation as a 
commodity and sees that it shall not be 
produced in an excessively competitive 
manner. 

Logically this must be so, for if the Gov- 
ernment undertakes to control the price of 
a thing, it must control also the production 
of it. There is no other way. 

By the same logic, the Government could 
not control the price of an agricultural 
product, or guarantee agriculture a profit, 
without also undertaking to control the 
production and limit the profit. Any scheme 
of government aid, however disguised, that 
made agriculture more profitable would 
very soon break down unless it provided 
also for government control of production. 

With what result? You could not go on 
your own impulse and begin farming. You 
would have to get a certificate of permis- 
sion, and then you would have to limit 
yourself by engagements. Or if you were al- 
ready at farming, you could not sow and 
reap as you pleased. You would be held to 
so much of this and so much of that. There 
might be the blessing of security; it would 
involve the sacrifice of independence. 

Practically any approach to agriculture 
by governmental agency, Federal or state, 
tends unfortunately to create habits of 
mental dependence. In the United States 
Department of Agriculture and in the state 
agricultural colleges there is an increasing 
body of activities that might be called, in 
general, farm-welfare work— home econom- 
ics, how to cook, how to sew, how farm 
women dress, how they do or do not play, 
and how they should, vacation and recrea- 
tional camps for farm women. 

This is all very good. The cultural values 
of farm life tend thereby to be uplifted. 
Nevertheless there is a certain effect neither 
intended nor quite right. These profes- 
sional farm-welfare workers naturally em- 
phasize what is ugly, dreary and sad in farm 
life, with the worthy intent to create a sense 
of dissatisfaction that will cause the condi- 
tions to be acted upon. It will, of course, 
not occur to them to say that a great deal of 
life in the cities also is ugly, dreary and sad. 
If they said this they would weaken their 
own effect. The impressions they leave in 
the agricultural mind, therefore, are—first, 
that urban conditions are somehow better 
and more glamorous than these; and sec- 
ondly, that in its anxiety to uplift the rural 
life the Government has a paternal obliga- 
tion to discharge. 

There has been a tremendous effort to 
bring urban values to rural life—to make 
farm homes like city homes, to make rural 
education like urban education, and so on. 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Get her a 


She’s out shopping now—and she’s going to 
buy some of the things that direct-advertising 
has made her want. 

But don’t make the mistake of assuming 
she is going to buy your product simply be- 
cause you have her name on your mailing list. 

That isn’t enough: For, before a mailing 
can produce a sale it must attract favorable 
attention. It must be good enough to influence 
and sell the prospect. 

That simply means that you must plan your 
direct-advertising for its effect on the one per- 
son who gets the one copy. Increase the quality 
of your direct-advertising before you increase 
its quantity. 

It isn’t difficult. Nor is it costly. For you 
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will find that Expressive Strathmore Papers 
will help you. Their unique textures, lovely 
colors and novel patterns are created for the 
express purpose of gaining favorable recep- 
tion for direct-advertising. And there are 
inexpensive Strathmore Papers for Everyday 
use as well as better Strathmore Papers for 
the most Distinguished printing. 


Your printer has a copy of the Strathmore 
Handbook. Ask to see it. And let him make 
“dummies” of Strathmore Papers for your 
next mailing. 

A helpful book—“Sell More with Strath- 
more” contains interesting demonstrations and 
ideas. Write for your free copy. Strathmore 
Paper Co., 21 Bridge St., Mittineague, Mass. 
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THINK what 


RUNNING WATER 
means to them! 


To the man who has located 

beyond the city water mains 

that his family might have 
“room to really live’ — 





It costs so little to give them the con- 
veniences of running water. Fairbanks- 
Morse volume production and world- 
wide sales have placed within the 
reach of every family, a complete, 
self-contained, automatic water sys- 
tem at an unparalleled low price. This 
compact little unit will deliver 210 
gallons per hour to kitchen, bathroom 
or laundry—any place in the house 
and its surroundings where water is 
needed. 

Think what it means to your family. 

Running water at a turn of the hand! 
Low price. Easy terms. Just use the 
coupon for full details. 
There is an F-M Water System to meet every 
requirement. The plant shown below can be 
furnished in either 210 or 420 gal. per hour 
capacity and is designed for service where 
the source of water supply is not more than 
22 feet beneath the unit. It is completely 
enclosed, safe, and finished in attractive blue 
lacquer 


Expert advice and counsel on water service 
problems free upon request 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Branches and Service Stanons Covering Every 
in the Union 


only 
$ 


Cash f. 0. b 

factory for 

210 gal. per 

hour size. 
Complete with motor 
for 60 cycles or direct 
current 


$20 Down Tht F-M Finance Plan 
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It may turn out to be wrong. However that 
may be, constant emphasis upon the su- 
periority of urban life is certainly wrong. 
There is wisdom in that old Minnesota 
leader of boy and girl farm clubs who, when 
he takes his youngsters to Chicago for the 
spree they have earned by winning all the 
county-fair and catt!s-show prizes, takes 
them to see industrial piants where boys 
and girls of their own like and age are per- 
forming monotonous machine tasks, and to 
the stockyards, and then to see how people 
live by thousands on one acre of ground in 
vertical houses. 

Someone says to him, “‘ Why do you take 
them to see such things? They want to see 
the grand sights.” 

He answers, “I want them to see what 
life is like in a city.”” And having seen what 
it is like, they are glad to get home. 


Misguided Beneficence 


That agriculture should rely upon the 
Government for statistical information of 
world, national and regional conditions, 


| and for authentic news of economic events, 
| of discovery and change, is quite natural. 


For this service there is needed a ma- 
chinery that farmers could not well invent 
for themselves. That it should rely on 
governmental agencies, both Federal and 
state, for scientific research also is nat- 
ural. Such work may be regarded as a 
proper extension of the American theory of 
free education. And it is clearly productive 
of benefit to the whole population. Nor is 
it unwise that agriculture should expect 
the Government to analyze and define its 
great economic problems, and then, with 
these problems clearly in view, formulate 
a national agricultural policy under which 
the individual farmer may administer his 
own affairs to better advantage. A national 
agricultural policy might go very far in the 
way of assisting agriculture to set up eco- 
nomic institutions of its own, comparable 
in principle to many of the organizations 
that belong to modern business, and still 
not touch the freedom and independence 
of agriculture. 

But without any agricultural policy 
whatever, merely with the idea, wherever 
it might happen to rise, of doing something 
for agriculture, the Government has inter- 
fered with it deeply, touching its physical 
state, its methods and its ways of thinking. 
And much more than it knows, agriculture 
has thereby been injured. 

The movement of population from the 
farm to the city was inevitable in the na- 
ture of change, as everyone now can see. 
The productive power per man on the soil 
had been so increased that fewer and fewer 
people were needed to produce the nation's 
food supply. But when this movement, 
beginning of itself, had run only a little 
way, the Government undertook to resist 
it. All.that it could see was a decline of 
agriculture. Every man who left the farm 
was counted, and the annual number of him 
was a measure of the decline in agriculture 
and therefore a national calamity. What 
was the remedy? To make agriculture 
more attractive and more profitable so 
that people would stay on the farm, no one 
ever asking whether they were needed on 
the farm. 

And a specific remedy —now in retrospect 
so fantastic as to seem incredible—was 
with public money to create in salubrious 
Western climates beautiful irrigated areas 
and turn people back to the land by allure- 
ment. These reclamation projects were 
represented to settlers with a romantic 
literature and a power of pictorial artistry 
that were the despair of the private land- 
development companies. 

The history of these projects is sad. The 
people were not needed on the land. The 
country did not require their production. 
The facts now are admitted. Says the 
Secretary of Agriculture, annual report, 
1927: 

In recent years it has been proposed to extend 
the federal reclamation policy to humid areas 
of the country, particularly in the Southern 
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states. Federal activity in the promo- 
tion of farm-land expansion seems particularly 
unwise when we reflect that a number of Fed- 
eral reclamation projects are suffering seriously 
from depression. On these projects large num- 
bers of farmers have been in serious arrears 
with their payments. Moreover, the land in 
them is far from being fully utilized. 

The settlers on reclamation projects, 
superfluous to agriculture, are not so un- 
reasonable when they say to the Govern- 
ment, “‘“You got us here; now what are 
you going to do about it?’’ The Govern- 
ment cannot move them off if they do not 
pay their water rents; it cannot make them 
pay. It has no choice but to treat them in 
a paternalistic manner, as wards. 

The Government had a reclamation 
policy and mistook it for an agricultural 
policy. 

In a very different way, and with deeper 
consequences, the promulgation of ideas 
was mistaken for policy. 

The basic factors in farming, as in any 
other business, are these three: Cost, pro- 
duction, price. 

For years the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the state agricultural 
colleges generally—that is to say, the whole 
Government as it touches agriculture 
have been obsessed with two of these fac- 
tors. The two that obsessed them were 
production and price. Increase of produc- 
tion was supposed to reduce cost. So it 
may; then again it may not. That depends 
on how you do it. Simply to emphasize 
increase of production with the assumption 
that cost will fall is to ignore the most 
important basic factor. That is cost itself. 
Yet this all governmental agencies did. 


Ignoring the Factor of Cost 


With the «nowledge provided for that 
purpose, production did wonderfully in- 
crease. But as it increased, the problem of 
price became more and more important, 
owing to the surplus of production; and 
from wrestling with this problem of price 
came a bias of mind in the bureaus of agri- 
culture toward some kind of governmental 
interference in the field of prices. This bias 
now is very common in both Federal and 
state bureaus and is naturally bound to 
affect a farmer’s way of thinking. It is not 
without justification that the farmer says 
to the Government: ‘‘ You got us into this 
big production. Here is the surplus. There 
is the price. What are you going to do 
about it?”’ 

There could be no other sequel to years of 
systematic education that had emphasized 
production and price and had neglected the 
factor of cost. It is known as an elementary 
fact that from six to eight-tenths of the 
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total cost of producing a crop is the labor 
and power cost. Yet it is fair to say that 
of the total effort of education expended 
upon agriculture by governmental agen- 
cies—all telling the farmer what to do- 
less than 5 per cent has had any reference 
at all to this enormous factor of labor and 
power costs. In the Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 1927, with 1212 pages of text and 
tables and 22 pages of index, you will find 
in the index nothing under the word 
“cost,’”’ only two references under the 
word ‘“‘power,”’ only four under the word 
‘labor,”” and a hundred under the word 
**prices.”’ 

Look elsewhere for the ideas of power, 
cost, productivity, per hour of man labor, 
that are now causing a revolution in Amer- 
ican agriculture at the top. They had all 
to be discovered in agriculture and demon- 
strated there with very little aid from the 
Government, and the governmental mind 
has been slow to regard them. 


From the Business Viewpoint 


Another effect of emphasizing produc- 
tion and prices with the cost factor in 
neglect was to turn the idea of codperation 
upside down. The governmental literature 
on this subject is enormous. But it is 
mainly concerned with coéperation as a 
means whereby prices may be controlled 
or improved. Codéperative action as a 
means to control and reduce costs has been 
much less regarded. Yet that is where 
coéperation should naturally begin, for 
there it is simple and its benefits imme- 
diate. That is where it acts in Old Dutch- 
land. 

Spray rings, equipment jointly owned, 
buying rings for seed and fertilizer and 
chemicals—almost the last thing they 
think of is coéperative selling. 

In the elaborate scheme of agricultural 
education carried on these last twenty 
years by Federal and state agencies, there 
has been one ruling thought. That thought 
has been to uphold the inefficient farmer 
and save him on the soil. Well, he has been 
filled with self-commiseration—and he is 
not saved. 

As one might guess, there now appears in 
agriculture a cynical feeling about the 
Government, its wisdom, even its inten- 
tions. And at the same time the thought 
rises of turning to business for aid and so- 
lutions. Business always knows what to 
do for itself, says the farmer. Why can’t it 
tell agriculture what to do? 

It could. But when the business men- 
tality comes to look at agriculture, it pro- 
poses at once to rationalize it in a sweeping 
manner. The most pretentious survey of 
that kind so far made is a book entitled The 
Condition of Agriculture in the United 
States and Measures for its Improvement, 
by the Business Men’s Commission on 
Agriculture, appointed jointly by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc. Well, what therein is 
found to be proposed, among other things, 
is a National Agricultural Foundation, 
which would classify the land to begin 
with, then depopulate that which is deemed 
submarginal, move the people to better 
land, arrange them in closer settlements 
and put their work under scientific super- 
vision. 

‘*A truly prosperous and contented agri- 
culture,” it says, ‘‘can, in many sections at 
any rate, be built up only on a basis of com- 
munity organization with responsible di- 
rection.”” Then it quotes the words of 
Prof. R. T. Ely: ‘‘We have one general 
problem of modern democracy, and that is 
to enable the average man—and, indeed, 
the man below the average—to avail him- 
self of the greater brain power of the rela- 
tively few superior men in the country.” 

It might work. By putting itself in the 
hands of business, agriculture might come 
to security. But what would become of its 
ancient freedom and independence? 


~ Editor’s Note—This is the last of three articles 
by Mr. Garrett. 
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The minute you see today’s Pontiac Six . . . the minute 
you take the wheel, you realize that Oakland's policy 
of progress has agai produced a finer automobile— 
has again established a higher standard of value in the 
field of low-priced sixes! For although today’s Pontiac 
Six outshines even its famous predecessors in power, 
speed, economy and smartness . . . although it incorpo- 
rates important advancements in design, it still sells 
for the same low price! 


A newand larger carburetor... new improved manifold- 


ing ... smaller, sturdier 10-spoke wheels and larger 
tires ...increased gear ratio—such are the sources of 
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4-Door Sedan, $825 + 





iving more than ever 
the same low price 


greater power, higher speeds and more intriguing 
smartness. Such are the additions to an already 
impressive array of features typified by Fisher body 
... the G-M-R cylinder head, the cross-flow radiator 
and the advantages of super-precision construction in 
the world’s most modern automobile plant. Visit 
your Oakland-Pontiac dealer today. Learn the new 
measure of value that is winning still greater success 
for an already successful six! 


Pontiac Six, $745 to $875. All prices at factory 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


PONTIAC SIX — 


MOTORS 


Body by Fisher 


Well, i know him straight off, and it is old 
Sam Bowman, but I want my boys to know 
hirn, too, and see who is with us today. 

Patsy Finn is there, and I say to him, 
“Patsy, who is this plump bird? He seems 
to be the yes man up at the Polo Grounds.” 

Patsy lines him up and says, ‘‘ Nat, accord- 
ing to me, this is Sam Bowman, the old 
Giant catcher who is now in the box office.” 

“You're on the gate,” I says to Patsy, 
and I bust out and grab this Sam Bowman. 
“Hello, Sam,” I says. “‘ Meet Nat Strohm, 
the manager.” 

“Hello, Nat,” he says, seeing he is dis- 
covered. 

I knew what he was after in Kit Carson’s 
Park. When the Giants come up from the 
South, and before their opening game, they 
play one or two on the lots and pick up 
some change and get the charleys out of 
their legs. Well, the Emeralds generally get 
them, or the Metropolitans, because they 
got big parks. One of them games is worth 
upwards of three or four thousand berries, 
and that’s some gate to cut, and I write 
every year, challenging them for Kit Car- 
son’s Park, and they never give me a tum- 
ble. So, seeing this bird giving away the 
Polo Grounds piecemeal for the grand 
opener, I figured he was there to give us the 
up and down, and wouldn’t you? 

“This will give you an idea,” I says, 
turning him to look at the New Havens’ 
stand. “'Try and imagine it is only Wednes- 
day yet,Sam. Give usa bright Sunday and 
we can get six thousand dollars into Kit 
Carson's Park.” 

“But it would have to be in large bills, 
Nat,” he says. ‘‘ Well, here’s my station.” 
And he turns into the New Havens’ stand. 
I go on to see my boys. They are all sitting 
against the Towle grand stand like a group 
of crap players waiting for the wagon, and 
all they do is chew their tobacco and think, 
and that is not college spirit. 

“Listen,” I says. ‘“‘Turn over or you'll 
get bedsores. Do you know who is up in 
that grand stand? It is a scout from the 
Polo Grounds, and he is here to look you 
over and see what you got.” 

“What did he lose?” growls Dutch 
Krebs. “He ain’t going to search me with- 
out a warrant. That’s the law.” 

“Never mind,” I says. ‘‘ He wants to see 
if you bums can play ball. He don’t want 
to send the Giants against a lot of bums, 
does he? So get out there and show some- 
thing, understand?” 

The New Havens come in and my boys 
go out and throw the ball around. Sol give 
my ump the signal to go in there and do his 
duty, and he ambles behind Patsy and 
bawls “Play!” 

I am starting George Cash; as a rule, I 
hold Rim Rock back for the wrecker. That 
is good strategy, because if my ump got 
good control George will be invincible; and 
if my ump has a bad day, then Rim Rock 
can always roll them down the groove. 

But he was in great form. “Strike!” he 
says, before George is out of his wind-up. 
And it was a strike, too—right over the 
pan—and I can hear the New Haven stand 
giving my ump credit and wondering how 
he knew so quick. 

The New Havens’ leader is named Harri- 
gan; he is batting left-handed and he is 
built very close to the ground, so he is a 
hard man to pitch to, and he is going to 
make my boy George work. “Strike!” says 
my ump. 

Well, I had to look away that time. It 
was rather bad. But I had nothing to say. 
That is how I am; [ give a man a job to do 
and all I ask is results. The New Haven 
leader steps out of the box and looks gently 
at my ump, and steps back in again like a 
little man, and never a word. And he hauls 
off and slaps the next one, even if he had to 
jump for it. It goes over Saugerties and 
down into left field, and Harrigan shoots 
down to first and halfway to second before 
Happy Malane heads him off. So there is 
a man on and nobody out. 
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The New Havens thought it was great 
and they give their cry. Good old Towle 
come back at them with: ‘‘Next! Next!” 

Well, when a man is on first in them days, 
he got a good chance to go down, because 
Patsy is not got as much snap in his whip 
as he had once, and he has got to take a run 
and throw, and no catcher can run as fast 
as he can throw. That’s been tried. So 
when Harrigan goes down, Patsy does not 
try to nail him, but only heaves the ball 
over my boy Fitter’s head that I got on 
second, and Dutch Krebs comes in from 
center and takes the throw. But this boy 
Harrigan is not so dumb as that and he 
looks where that ball is going before gal- 
loping madly onward. So he is on second. 

There is a party named Rogers taking up 
the quarrel for the New Havens and pick- 
ing out his home-run bat. Well, my boy 
Cash is warming up, and he bends one. It 
is an out-drop, which is every pitcher's 
favorite curve, just like the high shoot is 
his favorite for a fast ball. George had a 
very pretty out-drop, on account of his 
second finger being broke; and since he is 
only beginning to operate on this Rogers 
party he can throw one away, and he starts 
this one in the groove. It rolls down the 
groove while Rogers is bracing to knock it 
back again, and then it swings away toward 
the New Haven stand. Well, it will be a 
ball, unless my ump can dosomething about 
it, but Rogers is not taking any chance of 
being left high and dry by my ump, and he 
lets go at it. He gets it witl. the tip of the 
bat and breaks the bat, and the ball loafs 
over toward first base. Patsy and my ump 
light out after it, and Patsy gets it first and 
shoots it down, but it is no go and it is not 
even close. So there is a man on first and 
Harrigan on third. And up steps the New 
Havens’ clean-up man. Third up; if that 
man can’t hit we’re playing nine bums. 

Farragut up. My ump remembers his 
stuff and goes out behind George to watch 
the bases, and have no arguments over if 
he could see the play. It always makes 
arguments if the ump is looking the other 
way and calls a man out, specially if it is 
very rotten. 

My boy George puts over a wide one to 
give Patsy a chance to do his stuff. Farragut 
takes a slow sweep at it, wasting a strike to 
throw Patsy off. Patsy steps out, grabs the 
throw, takes a running jump and starts the 
heave down to second to head off Rogers, 
who is galloping that way. But Patsy 
don’t go through it. When the ball is al- 
ready passing his ear, he turns and whips 
it down to third. Now that is something 
you don’t learn to do the first time you play 
baseball, or maybe even that week. You 
just got to know where them bags are tied, 
because you are pegging in the dark. Down 
goes the ball, and friend Harrigan ten foot 
off the bag and legging for home. He is 
caught standing up, and I got to give my 
ump credit for one of the best decisions 
I ever see in baseball. A beautiful throw; 
right on the bag and a foot high. “ You're 
out!” 

Say, folks, right then and there these 
college patrons tipped their mitt, if I was 
wise—the New Haven stand comes up for 
the play! Can you imagine? Yep, Patsy 
hears the yell, and he ducks, thinking it is 
a bottle, but it is not. It is a cheer. 

But there is this Farragut to do some- 
thing about, and he has got two more 
swipes. My boy George sees he is feeling 
bad about Harrigan and wants excitement. 
He is being whooped on by his folks and he 
is bending his right knee for just one real 
good sock. So George floats one, like he 
would throw a mushmelon, with all his hand 
around the ball and a strong shove, and 
let it go. I can_see it coming all the way, 
and it is getting bigger and bigger, and by 
the time it gets up to Farragut it is as big 
asa ham. Farragut is caught off his guard 
and he starts several swipes at it, and has 
then got to wait until it comes a little 
closer. You know, when you’re batting a 


ball you got to get the time and you got to 
be screwed up just as tight as the pitcher. 
Suppose he is bending them—you got to be 
all set to snap, don’t you? You only got 
that split second to start your punch— 
when the ball begins to bend—and that 
ain’t more than ten feet away; and it is 
only so much worse with a shoot that turns 
over as quick as you can turn your hand. 
But if you just been looking over speed 
and are all screwed up for more and not 
keeping your head cool, you are a sucker for 
the old change of pace—see what I mean? 

Well, this Farragut is no sucker, but he is 
off balance, and when he begins to sock for 
real he is still a little ahead of the proceed- 
ings. He turns it down along the third- 
base line and it goes like a tin can and Fido’s 
tail. And where was my boy Saugerties? 
Not where he belonged. With a man on 
second and nobody on third, he had a right 
to be playing the ordinary deep field and 
he could still cover the bag for a throw if 
the short took the hit. But he is right there 
within a jump of the line and up with the 
bag, and this terrific slap is on him before 
he can cry help. It knocks him for a loop, 
but he hangs onto it and comes up to the 
surface again right behind Rogers. Rogers 
sees how things are and turns back, and 
Saugerties could have put the bee on him 
then and there, but he got to wait for orders 
till Patsy yells, “‘Second!’’ He lobs it over 
then, and Fitter grabs it and runs Rogers 
down in a straightaway—something like 
Whoozis tried to do to Eddie Collins in that 
World’s Series, but didn’t quite catch up. 
And that was three out. 

So I look up in the New Haven stand and 
I catch my friend Sam’s eye. He never 
grabbed a base runner neater in his life. 

“You are got some ball players there, 
Mr. Strohm,” says this boy Sands. 

“Give them time,” I says, passing it off. 
“The college is only just found and some 
of the students are not very high up in the 
branches yet.” 

“What is this youth learning about?” he 
says, meaning Patsy. 

“Student Finn,” I says, “is taking after 
the high mathematics, and he is already 
over a hundred.” 

“‘Really?”’ says Sands. “‘He don’t look 
a day over sixty. Well, I have heard some 
complaints in my days about colleges hir- 
ing ball players, but this is the first time I 
hear of ball players hiring a college. I see 
where we are not going to use our second 
string. To be quite frank with you, I did 
not hear of your college before, but the boys 
all voted to lose another day from their 
studies and let the grinds do their dirty 
work.” 

Iam looking over the New Haven pitcher, 
and he is nothing but a great big boy and 
full of innocent fun. If he is pitching ball 
five years, he started before he got his work- 
ing papers. You know him; it is Chet 
Coogan, the same boy that was give his 
unconditional release by the Yanks to Bos- 
ton last year for only a hundred thousand 
dollars, but, as the case is, he does not get 
on with the Yanks till he graduates from 
New Haven that June, so he is still not got 
much experience this Wednesday that he 
works against my boys down at Kit Car- 
son’s Park. All he got is smoke and con- 
trol and a break on his round ball and a 
pretty good shoot. But he is a left-hander, 
and a left-hander with a pretty good shoot 
is a pest. A shoot is always smoky, and 
when it comes raging along the alley and 
pointing right at a batter’s neck, the batter 
is liable to give ground, specially if it is a 
fake spitter, because nobody knows what 
way a spitter will turn. And then the shoot 
dives merrily across, the plate. 

So Coogan feeds my boy Dutch two of 
these shoots, and “‘Ball Two!” proclaims 
my ump. 

Well, I do not have a grand stand behind 
the plate, because that gets patrons arguing 
strikes and balls, and as I often say to pa- 
trons: “‘Who is paying this ump—you or 
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me?” But Farragut is catching Coogan, 
and he gets pettish and turns on my ump. 

“Young fellow,” says my ump, “I called 
strikes and balls behind the home plate at 
the Polo Grounds for five years and never 
missed one yet. Play ball!”’ 

“Well, you didn’t miss these either,” 
says Farragut, dusting off the rubber with 
his cap, “if that’s what you’re going by. 
Because they was certainly nowheres near 
the home plate at the Polo Grounds.” 

Well, my ump wants to do the right thing 
by everybody, so he splits the next four 
pegs fifty-fifty—two balls and two strikes— 
and my boy Dutch takes his base. 

Fitter up. He lays down as pretty a bunt 
as you want to see, and if Coogan’s throw 
beats him to the bag, it wasn’t by enough 
to mention. So there is two on and Patsy 
Finn picking out a club. 

Well, I guess you notice in your time that 
a catcher can always hit, just like a pitcher 
can’t. There was a pitcher once named 
Ruth that turned out to be not such a slob 
with the stick, but where are the others? 
And that is because a pitcher always sees 
the ball going away from him and a catcher 
sees it coming. Well, in fact, a pitcher is 
the one man that don’t see the ball travel 
at all. When he makes his peg, his head is 
pressed against his shoulder and he is sight- 
ing along his arm, down a straight line, and 
he sees the ball hanging in the air before 
the plate. Well, it don’t hang when he is 
up there to hit, see? But a catcher is watch- 
ing it all the way. Patsy could hit. You 
can say it again—he could hit. He could 
certainly pickle speed. I don’t doubt he 
near broke up the league down in Sarasota, 
because in the spring that is all a sensible 
pitcher will use, as it is easy on the arm, 
and if he bends one he will pull something. 
But Patsy could not hit a round ball with 
the backstop, unless he knew it was com- 
ing; and Jaspar has not yet come in with 
the signals, though he is supposed to be out 
there behind the sign with a spyglass when 
my boys are at bat. 

“Strike one!” says my ump, while Patsy 
gives a groan and unties himself out of a 
knot. Well, that is fair enough, because 
Patsy certainly swiped at that ball. 

He loses another in helping Fitter down, 
and then Coogan has him two and nothing, 
and decides he will pass him out quick. 
Farragut was right; I see him noing 
Coogan—meaning keep out of the groove 
and pitch to Patsy—but Coogan is young 
and ambitious and got great faith in smoke, 
and he lays back and drives it down and 
over. 

Bang! Oh, my. Right on the old fuse. 

Patsy socked that ball with all he had, 
or could beg or borrow; one of them 
screamers that climbs. It crosses West 
End Avenue and it is only beginning to pick 
up, and I got to reconcile my conscience 
with losing eighty-five cents. 

Patsy’s props are not so good, and it looks 
like he will have to call a cab if he is to get 
home that night, but being that nobody is 
hurrying him, he sticks it and crosses the 
rubber under his own power. And that is 
three for us—three to nothing. 

Did good old Towle come up for him? 
Listen: 


Massage the pan, the pan, the pan; 
Something on the hair! 

Shine! 

Shine ’em up and manicure and 

Sit up in the chair! 

Brush! 

Don’t forget the barber. Don’t forget the barber. 
Don’t forget the bah-bah-bah-bah—bah-ber ! 
Next! 


I guess that was poor, hey? Don’t forget 
the barber—oh, my. You could hear them 
two hundred old grads, what I mean. 

Well, I see where my boys can take these 
New Havens, and with my ump playing 
his usual game, they are not a twenty-to- 
one shot. But they probably do not know 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Who ever he. 


NO ONE, of course. A flashlight is made for 
light. Matches were created for fire. People 
who strike matches to peer dimly into dark 
places court the tragedy and disaster that can 
exist in the tiniest open flame. 


Use fire to serve you with heat. When you 
want to see, save yourself time and trouble 
and possible tragedy with the bright, helpful 
light of a good flashlight. Don’t, for safety’s 
sake, risk an open flame around inflammables 
in closet, basement or attic. 


Stay out of danger when you can. Have an 
Eveready Flashlight handy. Then you'll have 
light, real light—a big, clear circle of it— 
ready right under your thumb. Ever-ready 
and ever-reliable and always safe. Better light, 
surer light, more helpful light without the 
ugly menace of fire. 





No match for 









Make fire-prevention 
week last throughout 
the year 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
















The flashlight habit has saved countless 
calamities by bringing safe, inexpensive, in- 
stantly usable light into the house. Join the 
national movement to prevent the terrible 
loss of life and property by fire. Keep your 
home and family safe. Have Eveready Flash- 
lights handy, upstairs and down. 


A genuine Eveready Flashlight complete 
with batteries costs as little as a dollar. Other 
models at other prices. All types, all ranges, 
every one built with the famous Eveready fea- 
tures. Become a flashlighteer today and keep 
your flashlights at their best with the most 
dependable and longest-lasting of battcries— 
Eveready Batteries. 


NATIONAL CARBON 


New York UCC 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


COMPANY, 


San Francisco 


INC. 


If 1 had a 


this situation 


I smelled gas the minute I 
opened the garage door. Yes, 
the floor under the engine was 
wet. Certainly no place for an 
open flame—but perfectly safe 
with my Eveready. Right off, 
that flashlight spotted a loose 
connection in the gas-line to 
the carburetor. A minute’s work 
made everything tight and tidy 
again. 

Just another reason for the 
flashlight habit around a car. 
Be ready with an Eveready. 
And put this down for refer- 
ence: You can’t get anything 
more out of a flashlight in 
light than you put into it in 
batteries. Load up with Ever- 
eady Batteries. They just natu- 
rally outlive the ordinary kind. 
It’s the way they’re built. You'll 
find they fit any flashlight, but 
they’re oversize in service. In- 
sist on Eveready Batteries. 





Sonny & Co., 
lightmakers 


The “& Co.” is an Eveready 
Flashlight. We gave Sonny the 
flashlight for his birthday and 
he’s never had anything so use- 
ful, or so full of magical pos- 
sibilities. Just touch the switch 
and a stream of daylight pours 
down the darkest stairway. And 
his Eveready goes along with 
him to bed—a bright defender 
against the bogey-man. Thank 
goodness, that flashlight has 
taken away all temptation to 
play with fire too. 

We have the flashlight habit 
ourselves. We don’t believe in 
risking fire when a flashlight 
is so much better and safer. 
We’ ve found, too, that the most 
essential thing about a flash- 
light is a good battery. Insist 
on having genuine Eveready 
Batteries for your flashlights, 
as a guarantee of dependable 
light and long service. 






























Where did I put 
that... ? 


Where did you put that gadget, 
thingamabob or whatsit that 
you saved for just such an oc- 
casion as this? Closets will 
have to be searched, the base- 
ment looked into, and you may 
even desperately ransack the 
attic. Use a good flashlight. 
Don’t trust matches in dry, 
dusty places. One careless 
spark may burn you out. Look 
safely with your Eveready. 

Get the flashlight habit when 
there are things to be found. 
And learn your batteries! Ever- 
eady Batteries carry a bigger 
load of daylight—they’re built 
to last. They come through 
with service—real service. The 
longest-lasting batteries that 
ever filled a flashlight —Ever- 
eadys. The battery makes a 
flashlight. Make yours the help 
it ought to be. Keep it loaded 
with genuine Evereadys. 


workshop 


Out in the garage, in the attic 
or downstairs somewhere, I'd 
have a couple flashlights handy 
there. Ready for the times 
when you need an extra-bright 
eye of light to help out. I'd 
have them, too, as a fire-pre- 
vention measure. Oil, waste 
and those odds and ends that 
always collect don’t need much 
encouragement to cause a seri- 
ous fire. Give me Eveready 
Flashlights and safety. 

The flashlight habit will see 
you safely through many a 
dark situation. Get an Ever- 
eady today and promise your- 
self to use none but the very 
best of batteries in it. They're 
Eveready Batteries, of course. 
The kind that lasts so long. 
Extra good. Packed with a BIG 
load of light. Always depend- 
able, never-fail Evereadys. Re- 
member them when you reload. 
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tamina; vigor; Capacity to endure strain; 


power of resistance; staying power;— 
these are the qualities that are as charac- 
teristic of Texaco Motor Oil as its own 
unmistakable clean, clear, golden color. 
There is a difference in motor oils. 
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TAMINA is just another word 
for “BODY” 


















| | 
| No oil will stand up mile after mile unless it has body. And today, | 
{\ | more than ever, this resisting quality is vital. Texaco Golden has it. | 
i | For Texaco is a modern motor oil, a motor oil with the sturdier | 


heat- resisting body demanded by present-day motoring. Each 





grade is scientifically produced to meet the requirements of 
| 





; | “wide-open” engine operation. Of clean, clear, golden purity— 
: 
} 


without trace of non-lubricating substance, Texaco is all OIL. 














It “stands up” under hour-after-hour punishment. 


High compression engines, with their faster “turnover,” their 








fiercer heat and heightened pressures, improve in efficiency when 





i | Texaco Golden Motor Oil is used. And fortunately enough, with 


| older engines, even when operated continuously at high speeds, 
| Texaco is again the perfect lubricant. 

Stop today at the nearest Texaco Red Star with the Green T. 

Ask, for Texaco Golden Motor Oil. Drain and refill the 
crankcase. Enjoy the pleasure of perfect autumn motoring. 
































TEXACO 


: GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Now- (two new 


5 and 75 smaller than the famous 
2, remier Duplex 


LO fit your purse and purpose 











Backed by a liberal guarantee and world-wide 
reputation, the Premier Family offers you pre- 
cisely the kind of cleaner you want at the price 
you wish to pay. For, in addition to the famous 
Premier Duplex, you now have your choice of 
the Premier Junior and the Premier Pic-Up. 
All three have double action—a powerful 
motor-driven brush and amazing super-suction. 
Both brush and motor are mounted in ball 
bearings and never need oiling. Each Premier G: 
Electric Cleaner is scientifically designed to meet Ng 

the specific requirements of every cleaning need. 
Ask the nearest Authorized Dealer to demon- 
strate the superiority of the Premier Family in 
your own home. See all of these models in ac- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


tion and decide which will serve you best. Then 
PREMIER DUPLEX 


you may easily own the one you select on most Unsurpassed for the efficiency of its performance, the 


convenient terms. famous Premier Duplex is giving daily satisfaction in 
hundreds of thousands of homes. Its double action 
of motor-driven brush and powerful super-suction 
loosens and removes all the dirt and actually cuts 
cleaning time in half. Neither motor nor brush ever 
requires oiling. 


PREMIER JUNIOR 


Especially built for smaller homes, apartments and 
bungalows. Exactly like the Premier Duplex in quality 
and efficiency but 3 its size and 3 its price. Acomplete 
set of attachments is furnished free. 


PREMIER PIC-UP 


The light, efficient cleaner is as easy to operate as an 
electric iron. Just 4 the size and ¥4 the price of the 
Premier Duplex, it has the same motor-driven brush 
and super-suction. It fills the long-felt want for a 
machine that will clean stair carpets, automobile and 
other upholstery, clothing, mattresses and draperies. 
Equipped with three-foot extension handle for use in 
cleaning moldings and rugs and carpets. 








remijer 
Family 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 510, Cleveland, Ohio 


Distributed and serviced throughout the United States by the 
Premier Service Company, with branches in all leading cities. 
pace, aad on ay ay in Fsee by the eg y= 4 
‘acuum Cleaner Co., » General 2s, Toronto. 
Prices slightly higher over the entire world, outside of the U. S. and Canada, a 4 
on P. acific Coast and International General Electric Co., Inc., Schenectady, N. Y. 


in Canada 
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(Continued from Page 86 
it, see? They are full of college spirit, the 
way I figure them. And that is what comes 
to me when this boy Sands gives us the 
iaugh about being barbers. What I hear, 
these college chaps are full of sporting blood. 

So I go out and find my man Jaspar asleep 
under the sign in left field. My fault, folks; 
I give him a dollar only the Sunday before, 
against my own best judgment, and he has 
been rioting and dissipating over at the 
Dutchman’s. 

So I rouse him up and say, “Go out to 
the hydrant and soak your head and go to 
work.” 

“Work?” he says, sitting up and gap- 
ing. ‘“‘What, already? Gosh, but this week 
went fast.” 

I am going to use him to get down a few 
bets. Naturally, folks, I can’t put down 
my own bets, because if I go around and 
try to inveigle the people, they will remem- 
ber it is my ump out there, and they will 
say ‘‘I guess you know something.” But 
an innocent bystander like my man Jaspar 
can get a play from these college sports, and 
when he has got them dated up I can go 
and slip him the kale on the quiet to cover. 
And then I will tell my ump to cut loose. 

So I say to him, ‘Drift over there and 
canvass them old grads for loose change. 
And meanwhile we will make the market 
for you, and let these New Havens come up 
with us neck and neck. Two hundred and 
fifty merrymakers on us to win, or any part 
of it. And if you do good, Jaspar, don’t 
hesitate to call on me for any sum for your- 
self up to half a dollar.” 

Why not pick up some easy money—am 
I right? I am not a gambling man, but 
this is no gamble. A man that wouldn’t 
bet on this wouldn’t bet on sunset. The 
worst can happen, if everything goes sour, 
is for my ump to forfeit the game to us, 
nine to nothing, and then I will come 
through like a sport and call all bets off. 

I go back then to put my boys under a 
pull, and specially my ump, who is liable to 
grab the bit in his teeth and run away with 
the game all by himself. I got to build 
trust and confidence. 

Well, my boys are doing nicely while I 
am out in the open country with Jaspar. 
After Patsy gets his long hit, they go out 
one, two and three, so I just got to go be- 
hind Patsy and tell him to keep up the good 
work, with a word of advice to my ump. 
And then I go down to the gate and bag the 
quarters and lug them over to the Dutch- 
man’s to swap for ten-dollar notes. Some 
Wednesday is right; I have two hundred 
and eighty-three dollars, and there is a liv- 
ing wage in that for me, even if I change 
my mind and give Towle back the hundred 
and a quarter he puts up for a guaranty. 
I think I will give him the twenty-five and 
promise him the hundred, and if he wants 
more than that he is a hog. 

When I get back to my park it is the 
fifth inning and the score is three and three. 
I see where my boys got the situation well 
in hand and can let the New Havens catch 
up to them without the least trouble. So I 
look around for Jaspar to let him do his 
stuff. I see him working through the New 
Haven stand, but those tight old grads are 
all noing him. 

This boy Coogan is working pretty. He 
got good confidence in my ump for the time 
being and he is showing his stuff. I see him 
fan my boy Saugerties as I come in, and 
that is something I don’t see every Sunday. 
Saugerties can everlastingly play ball, what 
I mean—field, hit—if only he wasn’t so 
dumb. He would be holding down the bad 
corner on a big-league outfit right then if he 
could multiply four by four and get better 
than twelve, or, at best, twelve and a half. 

We go into the sixth. Happy and Dutch, 
and Klink in right, give an exhibition of 
picking long hits off the fence, and that 
makes three down, but if I did not give such 
instructions to make it look right, I would 
think George Cash was beginning to blow. 
And in our half my three boys go down 
without a spare. And maybe this boy 
Coogan is not using the old smoke screen. 
Say, when he pushes them, they roll right 
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along. Fitter makes the second out, and 
George Cash the third. I do not mind about 
George, because everybody knows he is a 
professional club swinger, four times up in 
every game and always taking his daily 
dozen. 

But I do not like Fitter’s impersonation 
of a man striking out, and I say, ‘Fits, 
what is the idea of taking a swing at that 
wild pitch when it goes behind you? It 
don’t look natural.” 

“Behind me, Nat?” he says. “‘So that’s 
where it was. I missed it out in front, fora 
fact.” 

So then it is the lucky seventh, as the 
saying goes, and everybody stands up to 
see the fireworks. Well, it is an actual fact 
that there is generally business done in the 
seventh, and that is because the patrons 
look for it and the boys feel the pressure 
and get keyed up. I am thinking of calling 
the Missing Persons Bureau and sending 
out an alarm for my man Jaspar, when he 
pops up all by himself. 

He pops up and he bawls, “ Fifty dollars 
on us to win!” 

He put it over good and everybody turns 
around. Well, that was fine; all except the 
fact that he is not over with us at all, but 
is over in the New Havens’ stand. I see he 
has gummed up the play, and no help for 
it now. And a stout Italian grad in the 
Towle stand jumps up and hollers ‘‘ Put up 
da mon!” And climbs down onto the field, 
pulling with both hands at his pants pocket. 

And my prize thinker hollers again, 
“Fifty more on the old school!” 

“Here comes your money, fellow!’’ yells 
another hair puller. 

Now, there is something I don’t figure 
on, or I could lay my jack different and 
clean up big. I don’t figure that the real hot 
sports I got in my park are the old grads 
from Towle’s. Take it by and large, these 
here tonsorial artists are the sportingest 
people we got in this country—am I right? 
There is the live money that is rearing to 
go, and not in the New Haven stand at all. 
But I am getting a wonderful break; I see 
right away that on account of Jaspar being 
in the New Haven stand when he gives his 
cry, they think he is betting New Haven 
money. Oh, my! All I got to do is tip my 
man Jaspar and cover his bets and then let 
the New Havens come through in a driving 
finish. 

I lam over there. I crowd up to Jaspar 
and slip him the roll and say, “‘ Take these 
barbers, boy —take them!” 

And then the barbers are all over him 
and I am sliding out quick. Well, it would 
not do to let them know they were laying 
against me, would it? 

So I slide off and find Sam Bowman and 
take him by the ear and lead him away and 
say to him like this: “‘Sam, you're in the 
sporting game yourself, and you know 
something, don’t you? Well, we are going 
to let one out of the bag. Grab yourself a 
barber. Get down a bet on the New Havens, 
quick. That is my money that is being bet 
against the barbers, see? You can see now 
that my boys are good enough to go against 
your Giants. Say, the only day we can't 
take these New Havens is the second Sat- 
urday of the week. Now we will send these 
barbers good. Get aboard!” 

Because if there is to be a switch Sam 
Bowman got to know it, and not ask him to 
listen to an alibi later. I want that Giant 
game, see? 

‘Let me understand you,” he says, mar- 
veling. 

Some switch, but that’s where the gen- 
eralship shows. And I lam back to my boys, 
but they are already taking the field and 
all I can get is my ump. But he is quite 
some team, and when I say “It’s the New 
Havens,” he is on like a shot. 
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First up is Rogers. My boy George 
flings one and it misses Rogers’ shoe by 
bouncing off the plate, but Rogers takes a 
scoop at it for luck. And my ump cries 
‘Ball one!” He certainly got my message, 
and he is showing results. If my boys want 
to put these New Havens out, they will 
have to call the fire department. 

Well, my boys are not wise to what is 
wanted and they let out a wolfish cry. And 
even the New Havens’ captain, who is Far- 
ragut, comes right out and says ‘‘Good- 
ness me.”’ 

Well, there is much dissatisfaction. Then 
up rolls Sam Bowman, and he says, ‘‘ That 
is the rawest thing I ever see on a ball 
field. If we don’t shed this ump there won't 
be any more game here today.” 

“Maybe you would like to umpire this 
game yourself,”’ says my ump. 

“IT will do that very thing, if agreeable 
to all hands,”’ says Sam. “Give me your 
mask.” 

“Fine!” I says, coming forward. 
“Friends, this is Sam Bowman himself, and 
the old Giant catcher, and one of the squar- 
est ball players that ever spiked a baseman. 
To satisfy everybody, he is going to ump 
for us today. How about it, Captain Farra- 
gut? How about it, Patsy?” 

Because straight off I seen the play. Sam 
has the tip on the New Havens in time to 
get down his bet, and now he is going to 
make it look right. He is the boy will know 
how to do it. We will clean up and yet we 
will send everybody home happy. 

“Play!” says Sam, looking over Patsy's 
shoulder. 

Well, to show his good faith and that he 
could do it if he wanted, George winds up 
and rolls the next one down the groove, 
cutting the plate and belt-high, and as 
pretty a strike as ever I see, if it wasn’t 
that Rogers notices it just in time and 
slams it into right field for two bases. 

Farragut up. “All the time, George— all 
the time!"’ says Patsy, trying to hold my 
boy up. And what with people crowding 
around, and much interest, I do not get 
chance to shoot Patsy a wire. 

“Strike one!” says Sam, the ump. 

“‘Ball one!” 

George don’t seem to have much left out 
of what he started with. Farragut turns 
another one down the third line, and it 
wears whiskers, and it don’t strike foul 
more than inches, and Rogers is tearing 
around third when Sam yells “Foul!” 

Well, he didn’t have to do that, the way 
I see it, but I feel he means for the best and 
wants to make everything look right, so I 
pass no remarks. And of course it pleases 
my boys. It don’t make any difference 
anyway, because Farragut gets the next 
one right and slams it up against center- 
field fence. He is on third when Fitter 
takes the throw-in. 

Up comes Hancey, the left fielder. One 
two-—-sock! Up against the old sign in his 
own lot. Two home now, and Hancey 
dancing on first. 

Patsy straightens the crick out of his 
back and looks over to our dugout. ‘Hey, 
Rim!” he hollers. He wants the wrecker. 
Well, the Sunday before, Rim gives me an 
argument and wants to get paid for sitting 
on the bench, and I claim he ought to pay 
his quarter like the other patrons, and he 
gets pettish. So this Wednesday he just 
looked in the gate and seen George Cas} 
and said he guessed he wouldn't come in 
this time and would take a day off and go 
see a ball game. So there is no Rim. 

Getting no Rim, Patsy chucks the ball to 
third and Saugerties lobs it to Fitter, and 
my boys throw it around a while, giving 
George a chance to pull himself together 
and giving the New Havens time to lose 
their excitement, so as to break up their 
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rally. Friend Sam got to holler “Play 
ball!"’ half a dozen times before they get 
what he means, and then they roll the ball 
to George. 

“All the time, Georgie-—all the time!” 
sa,s Patsy, going back to work. 

But George is through for the day and 
there is no hop on his fast ball at all; the 
New Haven boy sees it coming, takes a 
chew of tobacco and a running jump, and 
there is Dutch Krebs legging it for the fence 
again, ana “‘ancey running for the water 
pail. Patsy kids him out of a few feet by 
slapping his glove and flashing a handker- 
chief, but the ball is only on its way, and 
Hancey picks up again and lams over with 
the New Havens’ sixth run. Six to three 
and only the shank of the afternoon. 

Well, they take four more before my boys 
cut them down, and then it is ten to three 
And Chet Coogan is going like a house afire 

And it ends almost like that — fourteen to 
five, to be exact. But I am not so much 
interested in the game after this seventh 
inning, because I can see it is in the bag 
And from where I sit I can see where I have 
doubled up on the day, taking the barbers 
for two hundred and fifty seeds. And that 
Giant game sewed up too? Oh, my! 

But let me tell you what comes off in the 
beginning of the eighth. Folks, listen to me 

My man Jaspar has been saying to me, 
“Nat, is it all right about them bets?"’ Oh, 
how dumb. And I am shooing him away, 
because I wouldn't be seen talking to him 
It don’t look right. But after them seven 
New Haven runs come in, I just couldn't 
help saying to him in an uncompromising 
way, “ Well, Jaspar, it looks pretty good for 
your half dollar.” 

“How is that, Nat?” he says. “I 
thought I would only get that half dollar if 
you won your bet.” 

“That's right,” I says. 

“Well,” he says, “I don’t understand 
much about this baseball game, Nat, but to 
me it don't look so good for us.” 

“For us?” I says, getting a wrong 
feeling. 

“Yes, Nat,” he says. ‘That is who I bet 
the money on, like you told me.’ 

“What!” I says, letting my voice peal 
forth. ‘‘Ain’t my money riding on the New 
Havens? Didn't I see them barbers after 
you and didn’t I tell you to take their 
bets?” 

“Why, yes,” he says. “And I took their 
bets. But they were all wanting to bet on 
the New Havens.” 

Can you imagine? “You .,norant ig- 
noramus,’’ I says. And then, seeing every 
body listening in, I says: ‘But I will sett 
with you later, Jaspar. Goud-by for the 
present and take good care of yourself when 
we meet again.”’ And I says to Sands, trying 
to save the pieces: ‘‘ Well, son, your boys 
had a good day. But it will be different 
when we play areturn on your home grounds 
in New Haven.” 


“Fine,” he says, ‘“‘and what college will 
you be playing for, Mr. Strohm?’ 

“‘Not for Towle’s Barber College,”” says 
Towle in person, shaking his fist. “You 
cheap crook and double-crosser l am 


through with you. Betting your money o: 
the New Havens, was you? I heard you 

I turn to Sam Bowman and I says, “‘Sam 
old-timer, you are a sporting mar 
and you know how this is. We wasn't 
trimmed on the level. Now, was we?” 

“If you wasn’t, Nat,” | 
merrily, “‘it must be I give you the worst of 
it, and I'll leave it to the boys. Much 
obliged for your tip on the New Havens 
but I didn’t take it."” And he thinks a 
while, and he says, ““The matter with you, 
Nat, is you tried to play Sunday ball! or 
Wednesday.” 

So that’s how I lost out with the college 
league. I was rooked, folks. Them barbers 
were true-blue at the cheering and giving 
cries, but when. it came to betting the 
money they used their own judgment. And 
that is why I say, no more college f 
mine. Give me the game and the patrons | 


yourself 


e says, laughing 


understand, and that understands me— the 
regular game and the regular patrons tha 
you find down on the lots. Am I right 
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| Vic table cloth. for bare tables 











RE the bare table, so chic today, 
a beautiful finish is the only cover. Yet never, 
even when guarded by cloth and pad, has the 
table been better protected from scratches 
and scars. 

Surely the modern hostess does not use 
former furniture polishes that merely cleaned 
or left a gloss of grease to show 
even finger prints. What, then, is 
Johnson’s Wax! It 
spreads an invisible “table cloth,” a 
hard and flexible film that guards 
against the scratching of silverware, 
the white rings from perspiring goblets, the 
searing of hot plates. 

Merely applying it takes up every vestige 
of dirt. It rubs toa rich cloudless lustre that 


her secret? 


softly mirrors your china and glassware. Dust 
glides off its greaseless surface. Finger marks 
fade away like a breath. 

Equal wonders are waiting for your dis- 
covery when you try Johnson’s Wax on all 
your furniture, woodwork, leather uphol- 
stery, motor car. And your floors will stop 

growing older the day you put on 
them the beautifying armour of 
Johnson’s Wax. It wards off wear 
and grime; keeps them forever lus 
trous, satin-like, unblemished. 

Mail the coupon now and try it. 





$.C. JOHN JSON © SON, Racine, Wisconsin 

“The Interior Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford, Ontario) 

Waxes, Varnishes, Wood Dyes, Fillers, Wall Finishes 


ry 


Enamels, 





ohnson’s Wax “Polish 


FOR FLOORS - FURNITURE 


* WOODWORK - 


LINOLEUM * AUTOMOBILES 


October 13, 1928 























The new electric way to wax-polish floors 
As easy as walking over them. 
Johnson's Electric Floor Pol- 
isher does all the work. Great 
popularity and production have 
cut the price $13 on the new 
model. Reduced from $42.50 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


EVER BRIGHT AND FAIR 


“Well, don’t say it as though a curate 
were something one thrust in the umbrella 
stand. Do you happen to remember his 
name?” 

“Leech,” Doug said. 

“IT thought so,” Katherine cried. ‘I sus- 
pected that that talk about making the 
path smoother for those who are going to 
help indicated a pretty taste in young 
clerics on Aunt Genevieve’s part, and this 
proves it. Do you know what’s going to 
happen to the Medcraft jewels? The min- 
ute Mr. Leech wants a new chasuble or a 
clerestory window, Aunt Genevieve is going 
to race with them to the nearest pawn- 
broker’s. And to make it just dandy with 
us, she gives us the treat of having him here 
for Easter dinner.” 

“Why, Aunt Genevieve is seventy-five 
years old if she’s a day!’’ Doug protested. 

““That’s just the age when the cloth is 
most irresistible, and she’s proved that she’s 
susceptible to it.” 

“Well, do you want me to write her not 
to come?” 

“Of course I don’t. We'll manage some- 
how. I think it’s bad discipline to show the 
children so baldly that I was only bluffing 
about their not seeing visitors, but I sup- 
pose everything has to yield to reasons of 
policy.” 

“That’s throwing a nice load on my 
shoulders,” Doug said. “Aren’t you glad 
to have them have a chance to correct the 
impression they made?” 

“They didn’t make any impression what- 
ever. I can’t imagine what they could do to 
blast their way through the great layer of 
self-complacency with which Aunt Gene- 
vieve has surrounded herself.’’ 

“To put it briefly,” Doug said, ‘I guess 
you don’t think so much of my Aunt Gene- 
vieve.” 

“I’m sorry if it hurts your family pride,” 
Katherine told him, “but I don’t think 
much of anyone who ignores my children. 
It arouses the tigress in me. Besides, she 
patronizes me off the face of the earth and 
acts as though my only excuse for being 
was that I’d married the nephew of her 
bishop and a scion of the Medcrafts.” 

“‘In one way’’— Doug brought up a tardy 
argument —‘“‘I think that Easter is a grand 
day for her to come. I’ve just been talking 
to the kids and they’ ve been planning some- 
thing for the afternoon which will be ideal.” 

““You mean the angel business? I’m not 
supposed to know about it, but Jenny had 
to confide in me in order to buy the ma- 
terials. Do you really think that’s a good 
entertainment for a bishop’s lady? It seems 
to me a good deal of a busmen’s holiday.” 

“‘After all, busmen’s holidays are what 
busmen choose.” 

‘“*But how about busmen’s wives? The 
trouble is that if Aunt Genevieve happens 
not to choose, she just won’t listen to our 
Easter angels, and that I won’t stand for. 
Whether she’s bored or not, she’s got tc sit 
through their performance and keep her 
mouth shut. I’m not going to have my 
wan little prima donnas robbed of their 
debuts.” 

“‘Something tells me that Sunday may 
be just a little trying,’’ Doug said, with the 
helplessness of a man involved in a great 
feminine aversion. 


Katherine and Doug were invited out for 
dinner and bridge on Saturday night. 

“‘T don’t want to be too late,”” Katherine 
said, before they left the house, “‘ because 
we’ ve got to fix the nests around the garden 
when we get back.” 

““Everything’s all ready, is it?’’ Doug 
asked. 

Katherine unlocked the door of her linen 
closet and showed him her secret purchases. 

There was a peep-show Easter egg and 
an Easter lily apiece for the children, two 
plaster rabbits each, one on all fours, the 
other sitting up dangling its paws; two 
marzipan eggs topped with fat doves appar- 
ently in the midst of a protracted quarrel, 
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two chocolate eggs, and a lot of pasteboard 
eggs which opened and held presents. 

“I didn’t want them to have too much 
this year,”’ Katherine explained. ‘‘ They’re 
still under par nervously.” 

“‘T don’t think that display is what you'd 
call stark or restrained,’”’ Doug laughed, 
“but what about real eggs dyed? It doesn’t 
seem like Easter without those.” 

“That drawer is full of them,” Kath- 
erine said. “‘I did them this afternoon while 
Jenny had the children out walking. Beau- 
tiful plain ones in all the pastel shades. 
Now is your fatherly heart set at rest, or do 
you want to stop at the five-and-ten-cent 
store?”’ 

“The only thing that worries me now is 
the weather. It feels distinctly like rain.” 

“Then we'll have the nests in the house. 
Come on now, if you don’t want to be 
late.”’ 

It did rain. They came back from the 
party in a downpour, and on entering the 
front door they found the house already 
teeming with rabbits’ nests. 

Unknown to Katherine, Jenny had been 
making preparations of her own, identical 
with hers except on a smaller scale, and 
with the additional difference that Jenny 
had felt that the real eggs dyed were made 
much more charming by the application 
of pictures of Mutt and Jeff and the Kat- 
zenjammer Kids by mysterious hot-cloth 
processes. 

“TI think you’ll have to tell the children 
they’ve been visited by one of those rare 
flying rabbits,”” Doug said, when he saw the 
places to which Katherine was driven in 
making her nests. 

“They know it’s a magic rabbit,”” Kath- 
erine assured him. “But I can’t feel that 
it’s really nice for even a magic rabbit to be 
quite so prolific in one night. There must 
be at least sixty eggs in the house.” 

“If you count the little candy ones, there 
must be four hundred,’’ Doug computed. 
“‘T only hope neither of you has found it 
necessary to plant any in my bed. I need 
my sleep, if I’m to help charm Aunt Gene- 
vieve.”’ 

“If only there aren’t so many that the 
children get worn out,”’ Katherine sighed. 
“Well, I can’t hurt Jenny’s feelings when 
she’s been so darling.” 

“You might suppress some of your own 
offerings,’’ Doug suggested. 

“They’re such cute things,’’ Katherine 
said with a weak smile. “And they’ll be 
finding them for days to come, anyway.” 

When Doug and Katherine came down 
to breakfast the next morning, however, 
almost every nest had yielded its secret, 
and the spoils lay on two card tables, while 
the two huntresses exhibited an ardor for 
the hunt still appallingly keen. 

“T think,” Kit Kat observed, “that I 
will put on my raincoat and my rubbers 
and go out in the garden and see if the 
rabbit didn’t leave any eggs out there.” 

“In all that rain! A rabbit wouldn't 
even go out in a rain like that,’ Doug as- 
severated. 

“But the rabbit must have had to go out 
in the rain to come here and leave the eggs.”’ 

“‘Daddy means she wouldn’t have left 
her eggs out in all that rain,” Katherine 
amended the statement. 

“We want to go and look, anyway,” 
Patty said. 

“But I think you’ve got such lots of 
eggs. I never saw so many before.” 

Patty had taken up a habit of occasion- 
ally crooning a remark in a little singsong 
of her own. She did so now: 

“There aren’t as many as I expected, 
though.” 

“Maybe there are some in the house you 
haven’t discovered,”’ Katherine suggested; 
and by waiting until the children were 
searching distant corners, and then pilfer- 
ing their tables to furnish new nests in the 
less obvious places, Doug and Katherine 
were able to make the original eggs fill in 
the time until 11:30. 


Then Katherine, seeing that the egg 
game was up, made a proposal: 

“Now suppose we get some big baskets 
and fill them with eggs and take them over 
to the Children’s Home.” 

Kit Kat was enchanted. ‘That will be 
fun!’’ she said, making her mother glow 
with pride. 

The morning had told on Patty. “No,” 
she said, “I don’t want to. They’re my 
eggs.” 

“It will be fun,”” Kit Kat urged. “‘ We'll 
put on our prettiest hats and coats and 
smile when we give out the eggs, and the 
poor children will think how nice we look. 
They’ll think we're princesses.” 

Katherine the Great’s pride died apo- 
plectically. “Oh, Kit Kat!’’shesaid. “You 
wouldn’t do anything so horrid! If you're 
just looking for admiration, I'd rather have 
you keep the eggs. I wanted you to think 
of the poor children.” 

She then drew such a picture of the egg- 
less Easter at the Children’s Home that her 
daughters could hardly wait to alleviate the 
condition by running over and leaving the 
baskets at the door. 

They got back just in time for luncheon, 
and after they had eaten, went to their 
naps. 

“Remember, daddy is to wake us up and 
dress us,”’ Patty directed her mother from 
her bed. 

‘All right,” Katherine promised; “and 
now I’m going downstairs. I’m going to 
leave the door open so you won't have any 
excuse to pretend to be afraid, and I don't 
want any crying or calling from either of 
you. Remember, daddy and I are going to 
have guests.” 

“Who?” Kit Kat asked, to postpone 
going to sleep. 

“Your Great-aunt 
young man.” 

Patty sat bolt upright. 
want guests!” she wailed. 

“I’m sorry you aren’t pleased,”’ Kath- 
erine the Great said, “but they’re coming 
and there’s nothing to be done about it. 
In fact, there’s the bell now. They'll be 
gone before it’s time for your cake.” 

“But you promised we wouldn't have to 
see her again.” 

“That wasn’t a promise,” 
pointed out. “It was a threat.” 

Kit Kat made an effort to be helpful. 
“Listen, Patty,’’ she said, “it will be some- 
body else to look at us.” 

Patty began to wail with more conviction. 

‘*What’s the matter?"’ Katherine asked 
her. 

“Kit Kat told! She told the secret!” 

“She didn’t tell anything and I don't 
want one more sound from you, Patty 
Now sleep tight.” 

As she descended the stairs, however, 
Katherine heard Patty saying to her sister, 
“You're a bad girl. You're a had girl.’’ It 
was an ominous sign. 

Aunt Genevieve was in the living room 
with a sallow young man Katherine judged 
must be the crusader. Katherine couldn’t 
help getting a little satisfaction out of 
Doug’s evident discomfort in their presence. 

““Well! So here you are!’’ Aunt Gene- 
vieve hailed her. 

“I’m sorry not to have greeted you,” 
Katherine told her, with a glance at her 
husband, “but I know Doug was glad to 
have had you to himself for a few minutes. 
He’s been looking forward to this visit so 
much.” 

“This is Mr. Leech,” Aunt Genevieve 
announced. “ He’s to begin here next month 
and I wanted him to meet some young 
people—jazzy young people. Isn’t that 
what you call yourselves?” 

““Well, I never have,” Katherine ob- 
served, in the certainty of not being heard. 
“Your set,’ Aunt Genevieve went on 
“it’s among your set that I hope he’ll do 

some good.” 

Katherine cast Doug a glance which said, 
“That doesn’t sound much as though the 
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HE collection of 
~/ hats for various 
occasions which the 
well dressed man re- 
quires should certain- 
ly include the new 
KnappFelt MARGATE 
in a selection of the 
Autumn colorings. 


for October is the 
MARGATE 


It will be shown 


October Twelfth 


This is a morethan- 
one-hat country and 
no one style and col- 
or can be expected to 
harmonize properly 
with the various cos- 
tumes a properly as- 
sorted wardrobe must 
include. 


Knapp-Feit Hats range 
im quality from $8.00 to 
$40.00 each. The Super- 
fine Grades are $20.00, 
$25.00 and $40.00. 


JOHN CAVANAGH Presider t 
620 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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TOO LATE FOR A 
KREMENTZ BAND! 


ON’T accuse Junior of cul- 

D pable negligence when 
the graduation gift tail-spins 
to ruin. No wrist watch is safe 
that trusts its life to the ordi- 
nary buckle-strap. That's why 
Krementz Wrist Watch Bands 
are taking so big. There is no 
buckle! Instead there is a trim 
metal casing that holds three 
expanding links. Opened. the 
strap forms a loop that slips 
on or off—over the hand—or 
upon the forearm when wash- 
ing the hands. Thus the hor- 
ror of dropping the treasured 
time-piece is gone forever. 
In Krementz Quality Rolled 
Gold Plate, Krementz Wrist 
Watch Bands are offered 
fitted with leather at $7.50; 
with flexible Milanaise Mesh. 
$12.50 and $15.00. Your 
jeweler also has them in solid 
it kt. or 18 kt. white, yellow 
or green gold and in solid 
platinum. Write us for name 
of nearest jeweler. 


KREMENTZ & CO.. Newark, N. J. 


When completely ex- 
panded there is ample 
allowance for free 
passage over hand or 
up on forcarn. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Medcraft jewels were headed in this direc- 
tion.” And dinner was announced. 

“T’ve been proposing that Douglas take a 
Sunday-school class under Mr. Leech,” 
Aunt Genevieve continued, as they moved 
out to the table. 

““What did Doug say to that?’’ Kather- 
ine inquired. 

“So far he’s enly hemmed and hawed, 
but I imagine that we can persuade him.” 

“I’m afraid you'll have a hard time 
squeezing eighteen holes into the parish 
house,” Katherine murmured. 

Aunt Genevieve heard that. “Golf!” 
she said. “‘So that’s it! I wish the game 
had never been invented. You don’t play 
it, do you, Mr. Leech?” 

“T’ve tried it and found it very pleasant,” 
Mr. Leech said, but in a tone which implied 
that he was one who could trust himself to 
take a thing or leave it alone. 

That one effort at inclusion not having 
been entirely successful, Aunt Genevieve 
attended to almost all the rest of the talk- 
ing herself. 

““Where are the children?” she did ask 
once, suddenly and in the midst of a quite 
irrelevant discourse, and turning to Mr. 
Leech, she went on: ‘“They’ve got two 
children. I'll say that for them, though 
they seem to keep them concealed.” 

“They're at their naps,’’ Katherine 
yelled in order to be noticed. 

“Naps! So that’s the idea nowadays, is 
it? Two little girls, three and five.” 

“Five and almost seven,” Doug cor- 
rected her with impolite vigor. 

“Five and almost seven! Why, it isn’t 
possible!’’ And at Aunt Genevieve’s words 
the children were back at the age she meant 
them to be. ‘ Why, it doesn’t seem a year 
since you were seven yourseif, Douglas!” 

Doug felt that it was a mercy of Provi- 
dence that by sheer force of will Aunt 
Genevieve didn’t shoot him back into kilts. 

“Hurry, hurry, hurry!"’ she declaimed. 
“That's all you hear nowadays.” 

It certainly was if you listened to Aunt 
Genevieve. On—on she talked, a Jugger- 
naut inveighing against advance. 

They were at coffee when Doug saw 
Patty in her nightgown peer around the 
jamb of the dining-room door and beckon 
to him. He excused himself. 

“T thought I was to waken you,” he said 
to Patty. ‘‘ Didn’t you have a good nap?” 

“No.” From that one word Doug knew 
that Patty was feeling miserable. Since 
she'd been ill, when Patty felt miserable she 
covered it by pretending to be cross. 

“Is Kit Kat awake?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why didn’t she come down?” 

“*T wouldn’t let her.”’ 

The children had taken the crépe-paper 
angel costumes from the drawer and spread 
them on Jenny’s bed. 

““What dresses are you going to put on 
under them?” Doug asked. 

“Oh, we aren’t going to put on any,” 
Kit Kat explained. “Angels don’t wear 
any underclothes. Lots of angels don’t 
have on anything at all but wings.” 

“IT think you'd better wear a little some- 
thing,”’ Doug remonstrated. ‘‘How about 
your nightgowns?”’ 

“No,” Patty said—again in that cross 
tone of which Doug knew the significance. 

He yielded the point of the undergar- 
ments without argument. The house was 
warm, and when properly pinned, the paper 
robes wouldn’t show there was nothing be- 
neath. 

“Do you want to cough, Patty?” he 
asked timidly. “If you do, try to cough 
now and get it over with.” 

“No,” Patty said, and wrinkled up her 
face. 

“You've made her cry,” Katherine the 
Small clamored. 

“No, I haven’t,”” Doug declared. ‘Let’s 
see how the angel costumes go. What’s this 
gollywangus?”’ 

No matter how badly she felt, one could 
almost always distract Patty by making up 
what she would consider a funny word. 

‘*What’s a gollywangus?”’ she giggled. 

“Oh, just a gollywangus.”’ 


EVENING POST 


“Well, that’s the hat,’”’ Katherine the 
Small putin. ‘Jenny couldn’t make those 
gold things like plates, so she made these.” 

They were pale blue, and they looked a 
good deal like Dutch peasant hats. 

“And there are blue sashes, see? And 
these are our wings.” 

“And look what Jenny did to our 
sandals,” Patty cried, and pulled out from 
under the bed some glittering objects. ‘‘She 
painted them with radiator paint.” 

Kit Kat had stripped off her nightgown 
already and was putting on the paper con- 
fection. 

“You have to pin it in front,’”’ she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘and then pin on the wings with 
safety pins. And you must put one of the 
Easter lilies on each side of the dining- 
room door, so we can stand between them 
like a picture.” 

“All right.” Doug set to work with the 
pins. 

Patty got into her robe too. ‘Do you 
suppose mummy will know us?”’ she in- 
quired. 

“‘T imagine so,”” Doug said, ‘‘unless you 
put on long beards.” 

That was a great joke and the children 
both shrieked at it. 

“Do angels have beards?” 

“Only old-men angels,’’ Kit Kat said 
authoritatively. ‘“‘They’re not very pretty.” 

“Oh, hurry, daddy. I can hardly wait.” 


“I think you ladies had better sit over 
there,” Doug said, as he placed the Easter 
lilies each side of the dining-room door. 

“You see, the children have planned an 
Easter surprise,’’ Katherine explained to 
Aunt Genevieve. “I’m afraid we'll have to 
be very quiet while they give it.” 

“Oh, dear, just when I was settled!” 
Aunt Genevieve sighed. ‘‘ What kind of a 
surprise—an Easter egg?”’ 

“You'll see.” 

“Shut your eyes!”’ Kit Kat shrieked 
excitedly from the door. ‘‘Shut your eyes!” 

“That reminds me to tell you,”’ Aunt 
Genevieve began, “that your Uncle Wil- 
liam is threatened with cataract. I don’t 
see why ———”’ 

“It’s the signal for silence too,””’ Kath- 
erine said pointedly. 

When the company was allowed to open 
its eyes, the two children stood in rather 
affected poses between the Easter lilies. 

Katherine the Great saw that Aunt 
Genevieve was going to ask what they 
represented. 

‘‘Why, it’s two angels!” she exclaimed. 

““Sh-h!”’ the smaller angel commanded; 
then, with a singular emancipation from 
the laws of harmony, the angels rendered 
the most appropriate hymn they knew, 
which happened to be Silent Night, Holy 
Night. 

When they were through, they waited 
for applause, which Katherine and Doug 
gave generously. 

“Oh, does one applaud hymns?’’ Aunt 
Genevieve asked, and she and Mr. Leech 
spatted their hands half-heartedly. 

‘““Now we will sing again,”” Kit Kat an- 
nounced, and the angels piped, Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair. 

Katherine saw Aunt Genevieve start 
twice as though about to begin one of her 
speeches, and permitted herself to be so 
rude’as to lay her finger on her lips. 

At the conclusion of Angels Ever Bright 
and Fair, however, she realized that Aunt 
Genevieve couldn’t be restrained much 
longer and said pointedly, ‘Thank you, 
darlings, that was lovely.” 

“We will sing Holy Night again,” Kit 
Kat volunteered graciously. 

“Well, suppose you wait for a time,”’ her 
mother said. 

“So that you'll be more surprised?” 
Patty suggested. 

“But I think 
argue the point. 

Her mother did a Machiavelli: ‘‘Suppose 
you go in the dining room now and start 
preparing for the birthday party.” 

“Good! Good!” the angels agreed. 

Doug pushed open the sliding doors of 
the dining room, which worked a little 


—" Kit Kat began to 
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stiffly, the children went in and he shoved 
them shut again. 

The danger point was passed and in her 
relief Katherine didn’t even much mind 
Genevieve’s opening remark: 

“T can’t understand it, when the Calders 
and Medcrafts have always been so musi- 
cal!’’ 

“But it was very pretty,” Mr. Leech 
said, in a professional tone. ‘‘ Very pretty.”’ 

Unfortunately, Aunt Genevieve couldn’t 
let the matter go with just one exclamation. 

“Why, I can remember the way your 
grandfather sang, Douglas ’ she be- 
gan. 

The dining-room door opened a crack and 
Kit Kat thrust her nose through. ‘‘ Where 
is the cake, mummy?” she asked. 

“Jenny left it on the sideboard in a box 
so that it wouldn’t get hurt.” 

“Shall I get it down?’’ Doug asked. 

“TI can get it down,” Kit Kat said, and 
withdrew, closing the door. 

“Musical to their finger tips!’’ Aunt 
Genevieve was pounding away at her point. 

Mr. Leech kept nodding his head, as was 
his habit when Aunt Genevieve made a re- 
mark, though he couldn’t have known very 
much about the talents of either the Cal- 
ders or the Medcrafts. 

“‘And the bishop sings so beautifully! 
Of course he’s not a blood relation 

Still, one felt that Aunt Genevieve blamed 
the children a little for not having drawn 
some of their great-uncle-in-law’s talents 
by some process of osmosis, since he was so 
closely connected. 

“‘In fact,” she summed up the matter, 
“T can’t think of a person on either side 
without a good voice.” 

“There’s my side,” Katherine said. ‘I 
suppose it’s from my family that the chil- 
dren inherit their musical failings.” 

“*Couldn’t they sing?” Aunt Genevieve 
asked. “What ashame! What a shame! 
I always think no talent ze 

Then the personal devil of Katherine the 
Great gave her an irresistible shove. ‘‘Oh, 
they could sing,” she interrupted inno- 
cently. 

“Really?” 

“They just never would.”’ 

“Never would?’”’ Aunt Genevieve re- 
peated. 

“They thought it was vulgar. You have 
no idea what a proud, sensitive, high- 
strung race they were.” 

“Vulgar!” 

“I’ve known them to discharge a laun- 
dress because they suspected her of know- 
ing the scale.” 

“Katherine,” Doug said quietly. Glanc- 
ing up, Katherine saw that on Aunt Gene- 
vieve’s face there was a look which might 
be described as a LOOK. 

It came over Katherine that she was 
being unpardonably rude to an elderly 
woman in her own house. 

“T’m—I’m horribly sorry,” she said. ‘I 
was trying to be funny.” 

She didn’t get any further because of the 
noise that at that moment issued from the 
dining room. 


When Katherine the Small had said ‘‘I 
can get it down,” shut the dining-room door 
and turned, she had found Patty planted 
straight in front of her. 

“It’s my cake,” Patty said. ‘I want to 
get it down.” 

“Well, you can’t,” Kit Kat told her. 
‘It’s up too high and I’m the biggest.”’ 

“T don’t care. It’s my cake and I’ve 
been sick.” 

Kit Kat had felt the knout of oppression 
once too often. ‘You want everything be- 
cause you've been sick,”’ she said. ‘‘ You 
make me tired.” 

With the words, she pushed past her 
sister and standing on tiptoe lifted down 
the box. 

Patty was nonplused. She stood not 
knowing whether she could carry out her 
threat or not. She hadn’t whooped for 
days. In the pause, Kit Kat removed 
the lid from the box very reverently and 
peered within. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Coffee, Waffles and Cheerful 
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For Chilly Fall Mornings 


HIS is the easy way to a quick, delightful breakfast. 
Merely connect your Hotpoint electric waffle iron and 
percolator. While they are heating, in just a minute or two, 
the waffle batter is ready.* Then open the waffle iron, pour 
in some batter—and you're on the way to a glorious endidiees 
treat. Delicious, full-flavored, fragrant coffee, made the special 
Hotpoint “Hot-Drip” way, and golden-brown hot waffles! 


And if the morning be chilly and gray, a Hotpoint Hedlite 
heater on the window sill sheds a glow of sun-like warmth 

It’s the way to start a day that’s bound to be cheerful, full 
of energy and accomplishment. 

Only Hotpoint waffle irons have the CALROD electric 
heating element, which is more efficient and practically in- 
destructible. The de luxe model illustrated is $15.00. There 
are other models from $9.00 up. All 
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Now you won't burn the toast! 


With the new Horpoint automatic coaster all 
you need do is set it and forget_it. When the 
toast is browned just right, this toaster snaps the 
current off itself, whether you're there or not 
The sides stay closed, keeping the toast warm 
until you take it out to serve. Toasts two large 
slices at a time. Special Toast-Over feature turns 
the coast when the sides are lowered and raised 
Adjustable for different kinds of toast~or for 
crackers, cake or biscuit halves. Price only $9.75 
and it's of famous Hotpoint quality 
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*(A booklet containing 52 recipes comes with 
every Hotpoint waffle iron. In addition to many 
tempting varieties of waffles, you can make 
cookies, shortcake and scores of other easily 
prepared delicacies—"‘A different delight for each 
Sunday night."’) Lisi 








bake both sides at once without turn 
ing; and bake fast, with beautiful even 
browning 


Hotpoint percolators, too, have the 
amdioan CALROD element. All make 
coffee by the special “Hot-Drip” method 
famous for its rich, full , Mon The 
Concord model illustrated has a super 
automatic Thermal Protector, on guard 
forever against damage if you forget the 
water, or if it goes dry. Price $21.00 
Other percolators and sets from $9.00 
to $65.00. 


The Hotpoint Hedlite heater shown 
is the new Barcelona model with the 
patented ‘“Focalypse” heating unit which 
gives 60% more heat and distributes it 
more evenly, over a wider area. One of 
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the most usetul Conveniences any | ve can have—for baby s 
bath; for cool mornings and evenings, spring and fall, wher 
the furnace is not needed; for elderly people~and man 


other uses. Price $10.00. Other modcls from $5.00 


When you select your electric percolator, waffle iron 
Hedlite heater or other electrical convenience for your hom« 
look for the name Hotpoint. That's your guarantee of high 
est quality, l-o-n-g years of perfect service and “most for 
your money Hotpoint electric appliances are sold by 
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electric compat eS and ceaiers ever where 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO.,, Inc 


A GENERAL ELECTRK ORGAN ATIO 


5600 West Taylor Street Factors ( 


Chicage Ontar ‘ 





LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC RANGES AND HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES 











Lock out the thief 
that robs you of the 
heat you pay for.. 


HONE your heating and plumb- 

ing centractor. Say: “Put my heat- 
ing system in order, clean out the 
boiler— and show me how you can 
vacuum-ize my system with Hoffman 
No. 2 Vacuum Valves.” 

He will tell you: —“Air and steam 


are mortal enemies. Air destroys | 


steam, robs it of its heat. If air is in 
a radiator, steam cannot enter. Get 
that air out of a steam system, then 
lock it out—and steam won't have to 
fight every inch of its way into radi- 
ators, (pushing out the air, lifting its 


weight) every time drafts are opened. | *S8%°¢. - 
“With air shut out, sa fii} | Waiting “Mummy!” Patty leaped to the 


with steam 15 minutes (instead of an 
hour) after drafts are opened. When 
the fire is banked radiators continue 
to give off heat for three hours (instead 
of 30 minutes), because air cannot get 
in to dissipate it.” 

What an inexpensive, almost magic 
way to keep homes warm and cozy, to 
keep fuel bills down to rock bottom! 

Look up your heating and plumb- 
ing contractor now. Ask him about 
Hoffman No.2 Vacuum Valves on your 
heating system. You will thank him 
every frosty morning for his advice. 


FREE BOOK, 
“How to Lock Out 


Air—The Heat | 
| time. “Then I'd better not go,” he said. 
by word and picture | 


Thief,” tells clearly 


the amazing story of 
Hoffman No. 2 Vac- 


and mail today. Re- 
ceive this book with 
the name of a reli- 
able heating and 
plumbing contrae- 
tor near you. Hoff- 
man Specialty Com- 
pany,Inc.,Dept.O-19, 
25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 





Tue WATCHMAN 
or THE Coat Pie 


HoFFMAN No.2 


(And Hoffman Controlled Heat) 


uum Valves. Write | . G pe 
your name and ad- | ™ “vam. 
dress on the margin | 


| that moment. 
| instantly. 
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| (Continued from Page 94) 
| “Oh!” she breathed, dazzled by the 
| beauty she beheld, “Oh!” 
| Patty forgot her grievance. ‘Let me 


see. 
Kit Kat held the box and Patty peered 

| in. 
“Oh, isn’t it beautiful!” 

“Don’t whoop on it,”’ Kit Kat giggled. 

For some reason the remark proved dis- 
tinctly irritating. ‘“‘I wasn’t going to 
| whoop,” Patty claimed. 
| “You said you were,” Kit Kat reminded 
her, and with those words she clapped the 
lid back on the box. 

“‘T want to see my cake,” Patty told her. 

“No,” Kit Kat refused in a very su- 
perior tone. 

“You're a bad girl,”’ Patty screamed, 
and made a dive for the box. 

Kit Kat retreated with it. 
she claimed. 

“Let me see that cake!” 

“T will not!” 

“You're bad!’’ Patty shrieked again 
and, lunging at her sister angel, caught one 
of her wings. Evidently the tug snapped 


“T am not!” 





| open the safety pin, for with a scream as 
| though she had been stung, Kit Kat leaped 
| into the air, dropping the cake. 


It spilled from the box over the floor with 


| a disintegrating thud. 


“Now!” the smaller angel cried out at 
the sight. ‘‘ Now look what you’ve done!”’ 

The bigger angel bent over the ruin, and 
the smaller, seeing her chance, gave her a 
shove from the rear which brought her face 
down in it. 

“*What in heavens’ name— 
the Great was saying. 

Already Doug had tried to shove back 
the door, but it stuck. 

“You mean! You horrid!’ Kit Kat 
wailed and, blinded with frosting, thrust 
out a claw and caught her sister’s robe. 

In the consciousness of guilt, Patty fled 
toward the door which Doug had just suc- 
ceeded in opening, but Kit Kat didn’t 
release her grasp and Patty’s robe stayed 
in her hand. 

Naked as the hour she was born and 


” Katherine 


arms of Katherine the Great and there 
began a whoop of gigantic proportions. 
Katherine the Great fled with her. 

That whoop produced the sense of guilt 
in Kit Kat. Doug had just reached her. 
Half blind with frosting, she darted from 
what loomed before her like retribution. 
Mechanically, Doug stretched out his hand 
and caught—and found himself holding 
Kit Kat’s robe. 
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“T knew she was going to whoop!”’ Kit 
Kat howled; and fleeing blindly, climbed 
for refuge into the lap of the empurpled 
Mr. Leech. “I knew she was going to 
whoop!”’ 

Doug disentangled her nakedness from 
that embarrassed cleric and turned to his 
Aunt Genevieve, the beginnings of apology 
on his lips. Amazingly, Aunt Genevieve 
hadn’t said a word—then he saw why. She 
had stuffed her handkerchief into her mouth 
and was making a wild gesture at him 
which seemed to say, ‘‘Take that child 
away before I burst!” 

As Doug climbed the stairs, taking Kit 
Kat to the nursery, there followed him the 
strains of a laughter so wild and un- 
controlled that it didn’t seem as though it 
could be coming from Aunt Genevieve. 
Yet it was still less probable that it issued 
from Mr. Leech. 

“I’m going to leave you here until you 
calm down,”’ Doug told the bawling Kit 
Kat. “‘Your mother will decide what’s to 
be done about you.” 

Kit Kat couldn’t speak for tears and 
dived far under the bed, which was a 
favorite refuge of hers. 

In the living room, Doug found Aunt 
Genevieve bent over her own lap, hand on 
her eyes, shaking helplessly. 

“IT don’t know what to do,” little Mr. 
Leech was cheeping helplessly. 

“How about laughing a little?’’ Aunt 
Genevieve suggested, and went on with her 
own laughter. 

“T haven’t seen children be bad for 
twenty years,”’ she said when she’d got her- 
self a little under control, “‘and it does my 
heart good. I didn’t know children were 
ever bad any more. That’s just the way 
your mother and I used to act, Douglas. 
I remember when I told her that she was 
adopted and she bit me. It was just like 
that. Could you bring me some water, 
Douglas? I’m afraid I’m going to start 
off again.” 

“They aren’t usually like this,” Doug 
protested. 

“That’s what all modern parents say 
when their children aren’t talking like 
Schopenhauer in his last moments, and I 
actually believed them. What have you 
done with the one you carried out?”’ 

“Shut her in the nursery. She’s under 
the bed.” 

‘Let me go to her, will you? She’s the 
one you call Kit Kat, isn’t she?”’ 

“You should know,” Doug told his aunt. 
““You’re her sponsor in baptism.” 

“*T don’t know whether I like her best, or 
the violent little one, only—only ——” 
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It seemed probable that Aunt Genevieve 
was off again. 

“Only what?” Doug asked. 

“Only it was Kit Kat who crawled up on 
Mr. Leech when I’d asked you to introduce 
him to some jazzy young people. And he 
blushed! Did you see him blush? He 
looked like a tomato that had taken orders! 
Why, Mr. Leech, you acted like a muff—a 
perfect muff!”’ 


“The old girl turned out not to be so 
bad, after all, didn’t she?’”’ Doug asked 
Katherine that evening. 

“She certainly had one virtue I didn’t 
suspect in her,’’ Katherine admitted. 

**A sense of humor?” 

“Yes. To be sure, it was rather a cruel 
sense of humor. I think she got more fun 
out of little Mr. Leech’s agony than any- 
thing.” 

“T think she was lovely,’”’ Kit Kat re- 
marked, popping out from behind a chair 
where she and Patty ‘had been absorbed 
at least, so Doug had thought—in playing 
house. 

“So do I,” Patty affirmed. 

‘She told me lots of stories about herself 
and granny, and she says when I grow up 
she’s going to give me her pearl necklace.” 

“‘She’s going to give me a diamond one,” 
Patty said. 

“‘T don’t believe she’s going to shower me 
with any jewelry,’”’ Katherine observed, 
“but she gave me a compliment before she 
left.” 

“What was that?’’ Doug asked. 

“She said, ‘That was very funny about 
the laundress. I must remember to tell 
that to William. You said that because I'd 
acted as though the children weren't as 
much descended from your family as from 
ours.’”’ 

“Try as you may,” Doug said compla- 
cently, ‘you'll never find a really thick- 
headed Medcraft.”’ 

Katherine merely smiled. 

‘*Hasn’t it been a lovely Easter, daddy?” 
Kit Kat changed the subject. ‘All except 
the cake? _ And didn’t we make pretty 
angels?”’ 

“The next time Jenny wants to make 
you a costume, though,”’ Doug said, “I’ve 
got something to suggest. Nice bright red 
ones, with horns on your heads, and forked 
tails.” : 

‘*What’s a forked tail?”’ Patty wanted to 
know, but Kit Kat understood what he 
meant. 

“And we could have red and yellow 
tissue paper around for fire,’’ she said de- 
lightedly. 


TURN OUT THE GUARD 


with watch charms in an embracing gesture. 
“But we’ll make ’em keep their interval.” 
“Keno!” shrieked Miss Wanda. 
“There'll be a lovely moon.” 
Butt, Jr.’s, face was clouded for the first 


“Why?” said the girl anxiously. 
“‘Tt’ll break my heart to remember it,’ he 
said soberly, ‘‘when I’m way down below 


The colonel was tart. ‘Never criticize 
your duty, lieutenant,” he said. ‘Your 
family keeps its silence when favoritism 
momentarily triumphs over fitness.” 

The elder man was every inch a Butt at 
But he dropped the manner 
He soon was listening atten- 
| tively to the congressman’s exposition of 
| the strategy board's confidential plans for 

transporting troops to France. 


mu 
RIGADIER GENERAL STONE- 
WALL J. BUTT, United States Army, 
stood upon the deck of the Leviathan, hav- 
ing emerged from his cabin de luxe to watch 


| the great transport thread the narrows of 


VACUUM VALVES 


Brest and drop anchor under the green 
hills of Brittany. The harbor was alive 


| with bunting, for on the Leviathan’s decks 


(Continued from Page 17) 


were twenty thousand yelling Americans, 
and destroyers played beneath her sides 
as billowing narwhals play in the vasty 
deep. The millionth American had arrived 
to settle that old score with Lafayette. 
They would presently pay it and open new 
accounts with half his descendants. 

Brigadier General Butt for the first time 
in his life thrilled with pride at naval dis- 
play as he watched the U. S. S. Romboid 
reverse her screws and heel sharply, smart 
angles of her destroyer’s bow breasting 
green water as her tired crew cheered. The 
Romboid was in from patrol, the great 
Leviathan safely disposed in snug harbor 
behind the subnets. Lieutenant—senior 
grade—Butt could handle the new type 
destroyer. Brigadier General Butt, for all 
his landsman’s eyes, could not mistake the 
master of the Romboid’s seamanship as 
the narrow craft knifed her way to her 
berth behind the breakwater, her forestack 
flaunting the chevron that boasted at least 
one enemy submarine sent down to Davy 
Jones. 

Father and son examined each other as 
they drank warm cognac at a brasserie in 
the Rue de Siam. The brigadier general 
had not seen his son since Lieutenant Butt 
had literally swept Wanda off her feet in a 


whirlwind courtship beneath the very walls 
of old Panama. The general was wistful 
and the Sealyham look more like a tired 
Airedale’s.. The three ribbons of his breast, 
withal they were for valor, were not so 
choice as the single blue-and-white one 
on his son’s tunic. Lieutenant Butt was 
ruddy and bronzed, and there were weather 
lines around the mouth of the young Saint 
John, and seamy strains in the corners of 
eyes that had followed the channe! foam in 
February’s patrolling. 

“I'd enjoy spending the week-end with 
you here,” the general said, eying the son’s 
ribbon wistfully, “but I must take the 
night train for Chaumont. I am eager to 
be with my brigade.” He drank cognac 
pensively. ‘“‘After all,’’ he said, ‘“‘war is 
war.” 

The naval veteran smiled. ‘I’m going 
to Chaumont with you,”’ he said. 

The general hastily sought to prevent 
him. “It is kind of you to wish to escort 
me,” he said. 

The lieutenant broke in as an old mus- 
tache might interrupt a village boy: ‘It’s 
not that. It’s that I’m to be in naval guns 
from now on.” He explained bitterly. 
“You see, Daniels chucked me the Navy 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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THE CLEANSING OF THE TROPICS 


For generations the scourge of tropical epidemics 
preyed upon America. By the hundreds, by the 
thousands, yellow fever struck down men, wo- 
men and children. Without apparent reason it 
passed from city to city, from country to coun- 
try. There seemed to be no escape, no remedy. 

Then the discoveries of Koch, of Pasteur, of 
other great fighters of disease, brought a gleam 
of hope. These men had found the cause of 
tuberculosis, they had evolved the antitoxin for 
diphtheria. They had worked marvel after mar- 
vel. Perhaps they could also succeed in defeating 
yellow fever. 

Science accepted the challenge. Less than thirty 
years ago a group of men under the leadership of 
Doctor Walter Reed set out for Cuba to under- 
take the task. After months of intricate research, 
after many daring experiments, at the cost of the 
lives of several of their number, they proved 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


conclusively that yellow fever is spread by a 
mosquito. 

Immediately there started a mighty war upon 
the gutters, the cisterns, the cesspools of the 
tropics. Gradually (though in truth, when the 
task is considered, it was with almost magical 
speed) yellow fever began to retreat. It passed 
from Havana for the first time in centuries! 
Gorgas conquered it in Panama! It vanished from 
such formerly dreaded spots as Vera Cruz and 
Guayaquil! Soon it was completely under control 
—the tropics had been cleansed! 

It was American medical science that won 
this tremendous victory. In the West Indies, in 
the Philippines, too, in Africa, in China, America 
has also led in the saving of countless lives. 

’ , ’ 
In the constant struggle being waged against 
infectious diseases, the House of Squibb has 


played an important part by providing prepara 
tions of unquestionable trustworthiness for the 
use of physicians everywhere 

For almost three-quarters of a century, now, 
Squibb Products have thus unfailingly served 


+ 


the medical profession and all users of medicinal 
products. They have earned world-wide recog 
nition for their unvarying purity, uniformity 
and efhcacy 

Whenever, in emergency or in following your 


physician's instructions, you need a medicinal 


product for household use, such as Cod-liver Oil, 
Epsom Salt, Milk of Magnesia, Boric Acid, Bicar 
bonate of Soda, Tasteless Castor Oil, specify the 
one made by Squibb. For with that name ts linked 
the “Priceless Ingredient,” the honor and integ 
rity of the maker. It symbolizes a promise of 
safety and satisfaction that has always been 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
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-~away ina llash 


The exquisite thrill of an instantaneous response— loads lessened —expansion and contraction con- 
that hair trigger alertness —that secure feeling of trolled and the delightful result is a finer perform- 
being “always out in front’’—that’s what you get ing, smoother operating motor. 

Bio ae ~ esa equipped with Nelson 20,000,000 Nelson Bohnalite Pistons will be used in 
oh 1928 by the leading motor car builders in all price 

Nelson Bohnalite Pistons have played an important classes. If you enjoy that “away in a flash” per- 


part in developing higher gr ranges and faster formance, see that your next new car is equipped 
getaway. Motor parts can be lightened — bearing with this advanced piston. Ask the dealer. 
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BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Also makers of the famous Bohn Ring True Bearings 





Special alloy steel 
7] —the orig- 
inal Invar Steel 
Struts—are cast in, 
to control expansion 
and maintain satis- 
factory clearances 


under all engine 
operating conditions N E a: S O N 
To Manufacturers: If you use metal in 
whatever as manufacture, the superior 
qualities of Bohnalite—a new process light 
alloy—might prove of great value. Infor- : 


mation on request. P I S T O N S 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
Cross for that U-78 thing off Cherbourg. 
But Wanda won’t rest until I’ve copped a 
D. S.C. Lord knows, I don’t want their 
army dud. I hear they award it to every 
general that supervises potato transport.” 

The general coughed savagely. ‘“‘You 
forget your present company,”’ he said. 

The navy man smiled. ‘Anyway, 
Wanda says her French friends never 
heard of a Navy Cross. So it’s up to me.” 
He grinned. ‘“‘If it’s a boy, Wanda thinks 
it would mean something for me to have 
an army D.S. C. after Butt.” He laughed. 
“T’d be a unique parent.”” He caught the 
strained look in his father’s eye and dropped 
the matter. “‘By the bye,’’ he asked the 
general, ‘“‘what luck did you draw?” 

His father was apologetic. ‘‘ Just at pres- 
ent I suppose I’ll be acclimatized in the 
Service of Supply.” Then he spoke the 
whole truth, for a Butt could not lie in line 
of duty. ‘‘Potatoes,”’ he said, with some 
bitterness. 

‘““When Wanda hears of this she’ll have 
Pershing recalled from France!’’ exclaimed 
the submarine sinker in horror. 

“Then don’t let her hear of it,”’ said the 
general, hastily setting down his glass. 

Young Butt looked at old Butt curiously. 
‘‘Father,” he said, after a silence, “‘why not 
let Wanda get you a combat command? 
Those trenches can’t be so bad.” 

The potato brigadier’s hand trembled 
and the Sealyham returned flashing and 
seemed about to spring. The general stood 
erect. 

**You are thick-skulled,”’ he said, the old 
service animosity reviving, ‘‘even for an 
Annapolis man.” 

The lieutenant’s ruddy face grew white. 
‘‘ was never confined in those stone prisons 
at West Point,’’ he said evenly. ‘‘ Possibly 
I may seem curious to an army man.” 

He saluted and waited dismissal. The 
general returned the salute and started 
down the Rue de Siam, and was instantly 
followed by two old girls from the café. 

One of the girls tugged at his sleeve and 
said, “I like deau-boyees, yas?” 

Young Butt ran after his father. ‘Look 
here, sir,” he said, putting his hand across 
the girl’s face and pushing her away from 
the general’s arm, “‘let’s bury this service 
hatchet. Tell me why Wanda mustn’t know 
you are in potatoes?” 

The elder man took the other’s arm 
gently. ‘‘I was about to say that Wanda 
mustn’t hear of my post. She must see me 
in it—find her father-in-law in some ware- 
house swinging sacks of potatoes.” He 
spoke with the wisdom of thirty years in 
harness. ‘There is nothing so disconcert- 
ing to high command, my son, as an irate 
woman who suddenly breaks into the office 
of the chief of staff, smarting with injustice.” 

The lieutenant seemed to relish some 
inner vision, for he laughed loudly. “What 
would you like in this man’s Army?” he 
said. “You can have it.” 

Brigadier General Butt spoke his dream. 
“‘I’d like a cavalry brigade,” he said. ‘‘ For 
sooner or later this war will be fought in 
the open, with lightning movements on a 
grand scale in Napoleonic fashian. But 
Pershing is prejudiced against infantry 
officers. He always puts cavalrymen at the 
head of cavalry brigades.” 

The naval officer was loath to discuss the 
probability of another Waterloo. ‘“‘You 
haven’t seen Wanda recently,” he said 
instead. 

“How is the dear girl?’ the general 
asked. 

‘About a month now,” the lieutenant 
replied. 

“‘Then we shall have to be quick about 
her finding me in potatoes.” 

““Wanda goes anywhere any time,”’ Butt, 
Jr., assured his parent. “An amazing per- 
son. Two weeks ago she made an address 
in French to the disabled officers of the 
First Foreign Legion—presented ’em with 
soap kits.” He smiled. “Rode thirty 
miles in a flivver, she wrote me.” 

‘‘Your mother was that way,” the gen- 
eral said, looking old and sad. He was 
thinking of her. He wished her success in 
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reorganizing the drainage system of what- 
ever Elysian army post she was at present 
relandscaping. 


mi 

AJ. GEN. S. J. BUTT, U.S. A., was 

making an inspection of heavy ord- 
nance, railway and field, by request of 
G. H. Q. at Chaumont, before the great 
guns took the road for the Meuse-Sedan 
front. The major general was severe in his 
scrutiny ef personnel and matériel, for his 
was a bitter task about which he held no 
illusions. He knew that the post had been 
created to send him into limbo. 

News of his severity had reached the 
officers of a naval-artillery battalion which, 
fresh from St.-Mihiel, lay doggo in a small 
town above Chalons. The general, it was 
said, had performed the unheard-of rite of 
inspecting the automatic strapped to the 
leg of a rear admiral and had publicly rep- 
rimanded that naval functionary when the 
weapon was discovered to be in’a deplorable 
state of rust and disuse. 

Lieut. Com. Stonewall J. Butt, Jr., 
U. S. N., who had the battalion, spoke 
with some heat of the approaching ordeal. 
His battalion family was resting in a large 
oak-paneled room in the only chateau the 
town afforded. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said decisively to 
their assembly, ‘‘we are to be inspected by 
a foot-slogging meddler from G. H. Q. to- 
morrow. Doubtless some of you know that 
the gen inspecting us has the honor to be 
related to me.” 

The lieutenant commander cut short an 
incipient growth of applause and con- 
tinued: ‘‘But for God’s sake don’t think 
that because of my unfortunate blood re- 
lationship he’ll be easy on us! He is op- 
posed, by accident of birth and breeding, 
to webbed feet and seagoing guns, to scut- 
tle butts and salty water. So ease off 
knocking Joey Daniels long enough to have 
your sections privvy up the guns. And 
have every man shave his head to the regu- 
lation quarter-inch tuft. When Major 
General Butt accompanied one of the di- 
visions last month as an observer, I under- 
stand he had the second wave of an attack- 
ing battalion cut one another’s hair at the 
very parallel of departure. Later, when he 
was back in hospital recovering from his 
wound, I understand he even ordered the 
army nurses to conform.” 

Ensign Snoddy, the lieutenant com- 
mander’s adjutant, Annapolis, 1918, was 
unwise enough to ask a question: ‘Did 
they conform, sir?” 

Lieutenant Commander Butt turned 
upon him with pity. ‘“‘So much so,” he 
said, ‘‘that the German prisoners in the hos- 
pital mistook them for nuns.”” The meeting 
dispersed amidst cheers. 

““My wife,” the lieutenant commander 
said later to Snoddy, “‘is bringing that cgn- 
gressional party down to luncheon tomor- 
row to meet the inspecting general. She'll 
be rather tired, and of course she'll want 
seme things that are not carried by a naval 
battalion as regular equipment.”’ He gave 
a list to Snoddy. ‘‘ Will you please get a 
motor bike and go to Chalons this after- 
noon and get these?”’ 

Snoddy studied the list. “‘I never saw 
the pumps at Brest,”’ said the ensign, with 
the innocence of one whose maternal lore 
was limited to contact with boatswains and 
masters at arms since early adolescence. 
“But there’s an auriliary pump on that 
condenser, sir. I’m afraid we can’t detach 
it until after inspection.” 

“T’ll have to go with you,” his superior 
said. ‘‘Get the bike and you can drive me. 
While you are scouting around in Chalons, 
I’ll drink your health in that café near the 
library.” 

A few hours later Snoddy was discover- 
ing that his commander, despite his youth- 
ful distinction, was a human being, after 
all. ‘“‘These hoggish legislators,” Butt, Jr., 
was saying, “always like sweet red fizz 
water. I’ve bought ’em a case of sparkling 
Chambertin. My father-in-law put sugar 
in Beaune 1903 last week.”” The lieutenant 
commander shuddered. ‘‘And my own 
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father puts water in Napoleon brandy.” 
He grimaced. ‘‘This is a young man’s war, 
Snoddy.” 

Snoddy thrilled at such confidences. 
“We'd better start back,’’ he was told. 
“We'll take our time. I want you to teach 
me the new verses to I Knew My Cousin 
Nellie from Childhood’s Brightest Hour. 
I know only the first seventy-five.” 

It was a pleasure to serve under Lieu- 
tenant Commander Butt-—-a man who 
could win a D.S. C. from the Army and 
still keep his interest in the old Annapolis 
songs. 

“Are you going to send your boy to 
Crabtown when he grows up, commander?” 
said Snoddy. 

“Mrs. Butt,” said her husband with 
feeling, ‘‘has already entered him on the 
junior admiral’s list for the Naval Staff 
College at Newport.”’ 


Vv 

HE overt incident that actually pre- 

cipitated the Great War came in Galley 
Number Four, which was attached to the 
chateau itself. The ice that laved the 
Chambertin was melting rapidly in the 
heat of September. Heat was particularly 
oppressive for a congressional party. The 
American style of tin hat which they 
proudly wore as denizens of the zone of 
advance had been soundly made by British 
steelmasters in 1915 and was irksome to the 
bald dome of Congressman Porcinus. 

Wanda sensed the gathering war cloud 
and offered to change with him, tendering 
her French poilu model copied in papier- 
maché by Reboux from regulation steel. It 
would not go on his head. He and his four 
colleagues of the House had followed the 


inspecting general the first four hours. But | 
frock coats and tin hats were too much for | 


September weather in the Céte d’Or and 
consequently the congressional party was 
a little dampened by two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. Major General Butt had found 
immense fault with both equipment and 
personnel. Lieutenant Commander Butt 
had followed, tight-lipped but broiling. 

Major General Butt strode into Galley 
Number Four, where luncheon itself was 
waiting. Running a glove around the lip 
of a copper kettle, the inspecting officer de- 
tected grease along the seam of the index 
finger and asked for some vinegar and soda 
to show the naval personnel how corrosion 
comes off metal. Im a place redolent of 
food and wine, the situation acquired the 
tension of a piano wire. 

“You fellows never clean anything in the 
Navy,” he told the cook, third class, who 
presided over the tureens and buzzicots of 
Galley Number Four. The cook, who could 
remember ten days’ bread and water be- 
cause an admiral once tasted kerosene in a 
chicken he had ordered broiled on an oil 
stove, answered with an “Aye, aye, sir,”’ in 
an infuriating manner. As he did so, the 
major general detected the odor of lemon 
extract on the cook’s breath. This led to a 
further thirty-minute Gcelay, the cook being 
carried away to await specifications. 

Wanda broke the tension. “Father,” 
she said, to Major General Butt, as two 
services shuddered, ‘‘ you've been pottering 
around, sticking your nose into everything. 
Luncheon is spoiling. So put. down that 
rag and get out of this kitchen and let Stony 
Wally serve his luncheon. You can stick 
your head in those silly guns afterward.” 

Major General Butt straightened up 
without regard for his daughter-in-law aad 
turned to his aide-de-camp, Colonel BG®- 
kins. 

‘*Have them stand by the howitzers,’’ he 
said. He whirled to Major Cordovan, his 
assistant aide-de-camp. ‘‘ We will first in- 
spect the ammunition stores,” he said. The 
general thrust the Savior of the American 
Navy from his path and walked past him. 
A score of hirelings outside in olive drab fol- 
lowed, him down the village street. 


They | 


seemed to bear the pall of Wanda’s pride | 


as they passed out of sight. 

The Savior of the American Navy be- 
came choleric. “‘I’ll stand no more falderal 
from the military,”’ he said, seizing a bottle 
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of Chambertin and drawing from his pants 
| pocket a large buckhorn-handled cork- 
| serew. “I'll lunch now.” He caught the 
arm of Lieutenant Commander Butt, who 
was turning with Snoddy to follow duti- 
fully after his father. ‘‘Order lunch now,” 
he said. 
“T can’t,” said Butt, Jr., stonily. 
Wanda had not chosen her husband for 
‘He 
really can’t, daddy,” she said. 

Porcinus thrust his daughter 
“Why can’t you?” 

The naval officer swelled. Saint John 
turned into Saint Michael. ‘‘ You, here,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ behave yourself!’’ 

The congressman seemed bitten by some- 
thing sharper than a serpent’s tooth. His 
colleagues, despite the chin straps of their 
helmets and the warmth of the kitchen, 
contrived to blanch. 

“‘T’ll stand no nonsense from the Navy, 
either,”’ said Porcinus, taking a half poulet 
meuniére smoking from a warmer over the 
stove. 

The naval officer struck it from his hand. 
“Look here, you civvy,” he said, ‘‘there’s 
a war on! Damn your manners! You'll 
stick to routine in this outfit or I'll have 
you thrown out of the area!” 

“Stony,” cried Wanda proudly, ‘‘aren’t 
you ashamed’”’ 

“TI am tired,” continued Lieutenant 
Commander Butt warmly, ‘‘of having my 
relatives fight this war for me! It’s my 
own father sticking his nose in my soup 
kettles one minute and my father-in-law 
telling me when to eat the next. Take 
those silly scuttles off your head and stand 
by until you are called!” 

“T’ll have you recalled from France!”’ 
the congressman cried angrily. ‘‘I’ll order 
an investigation of your career by a special 
committee of the House!’’ 

‘Investigate and bedamned!”’ said Butt, 
Jr. He strode from the kitchen, Snoddy 
following him as Greek lads once followed 
Prince Achilles. They reached the street, to 
observe the inspecting party returning. The 
naval officer’s tired face relaxed. 

“Maybe they’re coming to luncheon, 
after all,’’ he said to Snoddy. ‘‘Get ahead 
and see. Run back.” 

Snoddy had no chance to report back, 
for the general came on apace. As Lieu- 
tenant Commander Butt saluted and stood 
by to fall in line, the general shouted: 

“Typical navy style, sir! That’s right! 
Ball up your inspection like a bunch of 
tramps!’’ Hestrodetohisson. ‘‘ Where are 
the keys to the ammunition stocks, sir?”’ 

The naval officer’s face was a mask. 
“With me, sir, where they belong, sir.’”’ 

“T give you to understand,” the general 
said, “that this is my inspection, sir.” 

“T give you to understand,” cried Lieu- 
tenant Commander Butt in fury, “‘that it 


aside. 


| is my ammunition, sir.”’ 


EVENING POST 


Major General Butt turned his doggy 
side to the naval personnel. He seemed 
gentle. ‘I want a telegraph,” he said. 
‘*Where is Communications, sir?’’ 

Butt, Jr., knew the game was lost. His 
influence lay with the poulet on the kitchen 
floor, struck by himself from the hand of 
Porcinus. Communications meant nothing 
but a last-hour relief from his command. 
He took his medicine. 

“Around the corner, sir,” he said. ‘‘ By 
the guardroom, sir.”’ 

Major General Butt relentlessly marched 
around the corner toward the telegraph 
office. As he did so, a marine sergeant who 
had been watching for his passage since 
sunrise bawled, “Turn out the guard!” 
And a section of marines, rehearsed to the 
last notch of impromptu simulation, came 
tumbling from the guardroom and fell into 
a faultless line. ‘‘Present—arms!”’ cried 
the sergeant. 

“* Will the general inspect the guard, sir?”’ 
Lieutenant Commander Butt said to Colo- 
nel Buskins with automatic deference. The 
general stopped at the guard. 

“Inspection,” cried the sergeant, “‘arms!”’ 

The general snatched the rifle of the right 
guide as if he meant to defend himself 
from attack. 

“*Rust on the floor plate,”” he began, be- 
fore he had looked at the floor plate. ‘‘ Dust 
around the upper band. Bayonet swivel 
and studs filled with petrolatum. Grit in 
the cartridge guide. Firing pin’s corroded.” 
He held the rifle gingerly, as if it were con- 
taminating and he feared to look at any 
part he had so clairvoyantly pronounced in 
bad condition. ‘‘Do you men never clean 
the bore of the piece?’’ he said to the ser- 
geant of marines. 

The sergeant was mum. He knew these 
raty old army bloaters from way back in 
China. ‘‘He’d better pray,’”’ he said—some 
hours later, of course—‘‘that the underside 
av his undershirt was as clean as the bit av 
flannel the lads pulled through the bore av 
their pieces this marnin’.”’ 

“A rifle,” said the general, “is a sol- 
dier’s best friend.’”” He thrust the rifle back 
scornfully, with a straignt right jab to the 
face that the guide parried with practiced 
apathy. 

Lieutenant Commander Butt had hopes 
that Communications had been forgotten in 
the new duties of inspecting rifles. At that 
moment, however, the general perceived 
that a button was missing from the breast 
of the sergeant. There was no mistaking it. 
The tunic gaped, exposing the top of a 
white singlet and a half moon of furry 
tattooing. 

““My God!”’ cried the general in awe, ex- 
tending the gap in the tunic until the head 
of Buffalo Bill shone clear on the sergeant’s 
breast. 

“This man,” began Lieutenant Com- 
mander Butt smoothly, ‘‘reported the loss 
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of a button this morning. The only alter- 
native he had was to use an army button, 
for there are no stocks of marine buttons in 
this area. He had lost the button in line of 
duty, while forcing some German prisoners 
to uncover to the colors of an infantry regi- 
ment passing through town yesterday.” 

The naval officer was weightily reporting 
a serious thing. ‘‘ He quite rightly reported 
to me that he had no authority to replace 
the marine button with an army button. 
For though he is at present acting under 
orders of the Secretary of War, he is actu- 
ally an enlisted member of naval forces 
under the direct authority of the Secretary 
of the Navy.” It was a nice point he made. 
“‘And I recognized the Army’s right to re- 
strict jealously its own insignia to members 
of its own service. We of the Navy agreed 
that it was better to risk reprimand at in- 
spection by a ranking general of the Army, 
sir, than to violate an army regulation.” 

“Take his name,” said Major General 
Butt to his aide, ‘“‘and send this man to the 
noncommissioned officers’ school at Gon- 
drecourt as first choice from this area for a 
commission.”” The general turned to the 
sergeant. “I congratulate you, sergeant,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Dismiss your guard.” 

The heat was oppressive and the general 
felt the need of brandy and water. ‘I think 
we might lunch, sir,’’ he said. ‘It’s beena 
perfect inspection.” 

Wanda had the list made out perfectly. 
Major General Butt was seated at the head, 
between a bottle of Evian and a bottle of 
Corvoissier. She sat on his left and her 
father on his right. Lieutenant Commander 
Butt sat at the far end, between Snoddy and 
a forlorn second lieutenant who spoke 
French. Outside, the regimental band 
broke into Army and Navy Forever, as 
Major General Butt rose and proposed a 
toast that Wanda had whispered to him. 

“To the Democratic Party,’ the general 
said, raising his glass, “‘that is making the 
world safe for democracy.”’ 

Lieutenant Commander Butt winked at 
Snoddy as Snoddy drank his Medcz 1917. 
Of course he’d have to make it up with 
Wanda and the baby. He was beginning 
to love Wanda, just as Wanda was probably 
preparing to send him to sea. Easiest way 
to make it up would be to get a wound. 
Wounds, though, were as scarce as hen 
teeth in howitzers. He knew Wanda, 
though. She’d never rest until she had 
christened his own battleship. His father 
and Porcinus seemed to be hitting it off. 
Of course Porcinus would be difficult to 
handle in the future. The future? Well, 
the Germans were cracking and the war 
wouldn’t last forever. Probably the Dem- 
ocratic Administration wouldn’t either. 

Wanda was winking solemnly at Snoddy 
as Porcinus was explaining to an eager major 
general the exact position of General! Per- 
shing in the Argonne Forest. 
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ELSPETH COMES OUT 


It was Agnes Duchois who contributed 
this last bit, and as she did so, I noticed 
several side glances at Christopher Love- 
grove, standing near to the group with 
Ellen Nest. 

““Well,”’ commented Third, “‘it’ll be bad 
if Jane doesn’t marry her first season out. 
They say her old man had to borrow the 
ten thousand for her debut and he’s depend- 
ing on the husband Jane catches to pay 
back the loan. Well”—and he cast a 
cynical glance at a tall slender gir! in a cloud 
of rosy tulle—‘‘nobody can say Jane isn’t 
doing her part. Just look at her over there, 
trying to hook old Stillwell Hoopes!” 

Veronica Silver’s eyes followed his to 
the elderly personage indicated. Stillwell 
Hoopes was a bachelor of about thirty- 
three, with that peculiarly fit look that 
comes from constant exercise. He was al- 
ways running from some debutante whom 
he had pursued. 

“H’m,” sniffed she, “‘she’ll never bag 
that game. Father says he’s established a 
tolerance to debutantes.” 

“Yes,” laughed Duster Dorr, “he cer- 
tainly does go in for the buds. Ever hear 
what old Lumpy Barnes said last year when 
Amelia came out? Seems he wrote to 
Stacker Decke: ‘Borne into society on the 
arm of Stillwell Hoopes—my daughter Miss 
Amelia Barnes.’ But I say, Agnes, stop 
that, will you? It makes me nervous.”’ 

His injunction was the result of another 
of Agnes’ periodic glances at Christopher. 
As they heard it Veronica and Third 
laughed immoderately. 

“Yes, Agnes,”’ advised the latter, “‘no 
use in looking at Chris—not unless you're 
prepared to go out and tend the second- 
hand bureaus. You've got to have the jack 
and so has he. No, no,” he protested, 
screening his face with his elbow in affected 
terror of the glance she turned upon him, 
“don’t pick on me. The Armington Squibbs 
millions are not for you. They’re for some 
worthy lowborn maiden—with more mil- 
lions than I.” 

Throughout the remarks anent Jane Cut- 
felt I had been shocked at the lack of deli- 
cacy that had directed conversation into 
this particular channel. For the analogy be- 
tween the Cutfelt and Duchois families, 
both hit in the same stock-market slump, 
was too close, so thought I in my pastoral 
innocence, to make the moment altogether 
enjoyable for Agnes. 

I need not have worried, however. With 
a feminine daintiness that made her lack of 
feminine softness all the more emphatic, 
Agnes luxuriated in diagnosis either of 
herself or of others. Certainly this was 
the message of that sudden gay smile which 
she turned upon Third as a reward for 
his honesty. 

“Please, then,”’ she pleaded, “‘may I 
have Chris for my second husband?” 

“Not unless you get a swell marriage 
settlement,”’ retorted the scion of millions. 
“You've got to realize that if that chap 
ever paid for his own dinner, all the head 
waiters in New York would hold a parade.” 

“*Never mind, Agnes,”’ said Veronica, in 
the wake of the laughter which followed 
this last, remark, ‘“‘Chris would probably 
rather skimp on your marriage settlement 
than live in luxury on the dubutante’s for- 
tune.’ 

“Dubutante! Oh, I say, that’s good,” 
cackled Duster Dorr, as they all turned to 
look at the square figure and square freckled 
face of Mrs. Quentin Van Feder Nest’s 
granddaughter. ‘‘Who got off that wise 
crack?” 

“Melville Laird,” answered Veronica, 
touchingly resigned to the fact that it was 
her best friend who was under discussion. 

“*Poor old Melville,” sighed Third at this 
point. ‘‘Isn’t he a sad bird tonight?” 

“But is it really true about this British 
chap?” inquired Duster. 

“True!”’ snorted Agnes. “‘The old page 
out of Dickens is telling everybody. She 
simply can’t wait until next week to 
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announce it. Why, she even called up 
mother this morning to announce the glad 
tidings !”’ 

**Well, I should think that Melville and 
all your family would be very much re- 
lieved—after tonight,”’ said Veronica sig- 
nificantly. 

“Wasn’t it awful!” breathed Third. 
“When I saw that old codger coming in— 
well, the old lady got her page out of Dick- 
ens this evening, all right, all right.” 

“Well, of course,” shrugged Agnes, ‘“‘we 
never were very happy about it all. Still, 
Melville is simply off his head about El- 
speth, and she has treated him abomina- 
bly. Throwing him over like this the minute 
this shoddy title came along! And when 
you think that it was Melville who got her 
in with us all!” 

“Oh, well,” sighed Veronica, “‘you’ve 
got to remember Elspeth is like that. We all 
know she’d throw over anybody the minute 
she couldn’t use him any longer.”” And the 
granddaughter of one of America’s business 
kings concluded as triumphantly as if she 
had really made a differentiation among her 
friends. 

Agnes, child of a harsher spirit of hon- 
esty, shrugged cynically. 

“*Pooh!”’ she commenced. 
of us x 

She was not allowed to finish, for at this 
point a man touched her on the arm. It was 
the Honorable St. John Bockton. 

**Ah, Miss Duchois,”’ said he, ‘‘mayn’t I 
be the first to be deprived of you?”’ And 
with a grimace at the stag line now forming, 
he explained the invitation. 

In response she gave him a dazzling smile. 
Then she pouted down at the bouquet on her 
arm—one of those supplied by the Lykens 
to all the assisting buds. 

“With pleasure,”’ said she, “if you’ll only 
get rid of these beastly flowers first.” 

He laid the orchids down on a near-by 
chair. A second after he had done so, 
nearsighted Mrs. Silver sat down on those 
lolling exotic petals, and had the owner ever 
thought to reclaim her thirty dollars’ worth 
of merchandise, she would have been much 
annoyed at the result. 

The future viscount got around the floor 
only once with the descendant of past vi- 
comtes. Then Christopher Lovegrove cut 
in. And it seemed to me that for the next 
hour I witnessed nothing else except a simi- 
lar partition of Miss Duchois’ favor. Only 
occasionally did the stags succeed in up- 
setting this equilibrium. 

As for these latter servants of the public 
weal, they had not yet arrived in full force. 
Eleven o'clock represents, in fact, the hour 
when the fashionable debut gets into full 
swing, and although a few of the hundred 
extra dancing men invited this evening be- 
gan to drop in just after dinner, the major- 
ity did not start administering popularity 
until about midnight. In most cases they 
had come from other parties, and should 
they find conditions unsatisfactory here 
they would undoubtedly move on to a 
more inspiring environment. 

I looked at them as they formed their bat- 
talions—these elegant youths who were con- 
secrated, not to the Goddess of Getting-on 
but to that modern deity, the Goddess of 
Going-on. Some of them were born into 
society, but the major portion had been 
merely borne into it on those serviceable 
pinions—a good prep school or college, 
dancing legs and evening clothes. Any 
number of them did not make more than 
thirty-five dollars a week. Had they re- 
ceived more, they would not have known 
what to do with it. On those smooth faces 
only two great responsibilities had ever 
traced a line. One was to provide a room 
in some good club or neighborhood, the 
other was to pay for the laundering of their 
evening linen. 

For the rest, the stag line was literally a 
bread line—perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say an ill-bred line. For, with 
languid arrogance, these --»sung gentlemen 
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awaited dinners, dances, limousines, cham- 
pagne and week-end parties, and with the 
most fastidious taste they measured each 
hand-out. None so quick as they to resent 
the ignoble economy of the champagne cup 
or so nimble in escaping to less penurious 
households. 

It is to the abolition of the dance pro- 
gram that the glamorous stag owes his 
authority. Thanks to the cut-in system and 
its resultant gauging of a girl’s popularity 
by the number of times her dances are split, 
extra dancing men are a present-day ne- 
cessity. That this reserve squad cannot be 
recruited entirely from the ranks of estab- 
lished society goes without saying. Many a 
newcomer has to be taken into the stag line 
and some of our future American aristo- 
crats may fittingly adopt as their crest the 
antlers with which their ancestors battered 
down the social gates. 

As I watched Christopher Lovegrove that 
evening I found it inconceivable that he 
should have taken this way—that he, the 
powerful young fellow whom I had first 
seen in Mrs. Lyken’s kitchen, should have 
degenerated into this flying debut-tress 
this prop of fashionable maidenhood pop- 
ularity. I closed my eyes to hear a voice 
addressing defiantly the invisible forms 
surrounding Elspeth Lyken. I opened them 
to find a youth radiant with triumph 
each time that he snatched Agnes Duchois 
from the Honorable St. John’s cross- 
country dancing. 

What did it all mean? That he had first 
attempted to make social connections be- 
cause he saw in them his only chance of 
meeting Elspeth—this was a belief that I 
had never discarded. Yet now, was it not 
more than possible that, having stepped 
into the arena, he had been hardened by 
victory into utter indifference to his pri- 
mary motive? Equally tenable, too, was 
another theory. Entering the lists for the 
sake of Elspeth Lyken, was he not perhaps 
remaining for the sake of Agnes Duchois? 

Certainly his behavior did much to sub- 
stantiate this second theory. During that 
first hour he cut in once or twice upon 
Elspeth, but after that he never seemed 
conscious of her existence. As for Ellen 
Nest, his manner with her hovered between 
attention and detention. He danced with 
her dutifully enough, but his eyes were 
apparently fixed upon one _ possibility 
that of snatching Agnes Duchois away 
from St. John or some other man. 

To Christopher’s treatment of Ellen 
Nest, St. John’s conduct toward his fiancée 
appeared to me to bear an unwholesome 
resemblance. More than once, in fact, I 
recalled Harleigh’s words as I saw the 
young Briton’s eyes roving out over El- 
speth’s shoulder toward Miss Duchois. 

Yet if Elspeth was an object of commis- 
eration, she herself must have been the last 
to realize it, for no one was ever given less 
chance to brood than was the Botticelli 
Girl at her coming-out dance. Not only 
were her dances cut—they were shredded. 
Ten steps represented the maximum period 
she was allowed to languish in the arms of 
any one man. So wearing she must have 


found this subdivision of her time that I 


was not surprised at last to find her missing 
from the ballroom. 

That I went to search her was due to the 
request of Mrs. Artley. She and her fat 
horse-racing husband were going home 
early, and the former was anxious to speak 
to Elspeth regarding a box party at the 
opera. 

Nearly all the house had been thrown 
open to the guests, but my first objective 
was the roof. I have reserved until this 
point the feature of Elspeth’s debut that 
made it the most sensational of the season. 
On the roof, carpenters had put up a tem- 
porary structure divided in aspect between 
an American bar and an English public 
house. That the resort did not lack for 
patronage was indicated by the steady 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Continued from Page 102) 
stream conveyed upward by our elevator. 
Of this stream the stags constituted a con- 
spicuous current, so much so that as I 
traveled in the lift with four of them I 
found a certain classic line endowed with 
more luminous meaning: “‘ The stag at eve 
had drunk his fill It was, indeed, 
through no fault of the Lykens if Scott's 
words fell short of realism. 

The temporary structure was not all that 
had been done to the roof. Radiating from 
it in several directions were paths formed 
by artificial shrubbery, and each path led 
into some crafty little arbor. In these 
walks, as I could see from the doorway, a 
few couples were now strolling about, and I 
was sure that others had availed themselves 
of the seclusion of the arbors. 

Before taking a step, I paused to enjoy 
the scene. It was one of those calm and 
almost balmy nights of November which 
are like a lock of hair given by departing 
summer. Soft and sentimental, the air 
seemed to say, ‘ Take this to remember me 
by.’ There was no moon, but the sky was 
thick with stars. Now, as they hung over 
Fifth Avenue, they seemed to have lost 
their solemn detachment. The Dipper, 
Jupiter and mighty Arcturus—I smiled as 
I looked up at them. Were these really 
far-away suns, or were they trifles put up 
by James Lyken’s spendthrift hand to grace 
his daughter’s coming out? 

Choosing at random one of the paths, I 
had gone perhaps ten steps when I was 
halted by a man’s voice. 

“Oh, I don’t care who hears me!” 
shouted that voice. ‘You jilted me to 
marry a title! And what a title! A soap 
baron -a miserable bounder of a soap 
baron! And I thought you were so differ- 
ent from the others —that was why I cared 
so! Now Oh, well, what’s the use? 
As if anything I said anybody said 
could reach you!"’ Almost simultaneously 
with that last pronoun, carried to the peak 
of contemptuous pain, Melville Laird 
rushed out into the open path from the 
grot where he had been speaking. Head 
downward, he tore along. He was no more 
conscious of me whom he passed than. he 
was of two halted figures opposite the re- 
treat he had just fled. 

I turned to look after the boy, and when 
I wheeled around I saw who it was that 
stood just opposite the arbor. Through the 
fictitious shrubbery the electric lights 
glanced upon an arrogant little face lifted 
high above the sable collar of a brocaded 
evening coat. Agnes Duchois was looking 
up into the face of Christopher Lovegrove. 

After the two figures had passed on I 
went toward the arbor. Here I found 
Elspeth seated on a rustic bench placed un- 
der the arching foliage. Her chin was sunk 
in the depths of an ermine coat and her 
fixed stare at the ground did not lift at my 
entrance. Not until I spoke her name did 
she look up. 

“Elspeth,” said I in my most matter-of- 
fact tone, ‘Mrs. Artley wants to see you 
about giving you her hox at the opera next 
week.” 

She gazed at me uncomprehendingly at 
first. Then, without a word, she followed 
me downstairs. We reéntered the ballroom 
just as the orchestra was having an inter- 
mission and, thanks to the popularity of the 
roof, there was a comparatively small num- 
ber of people present. Mrs. Artley was 
standing in the foreground and Elspeth was 
proceeding in her direction, when suddenly 
from the doorway boomed out an organ 
which we had fondly fancied was stilled for 
the remainder of the evening. 

“Tillie aw, Tillie,’ called out Doctor 
Bannister, ‘‘ come here oncet!”’ 

Mrs. Lyken detached herself abruptly 
from a group composed of the Stone Lairds, 
the Honorable St. John and Mrs. Duchois. 
As she did so Harleigh brushed by the old 
man in the doorway and came straight 
to me. 

“*Mrs. Pemberton,”’ whispered the but- 
ler, ‘young Mr. Laird came down from the 
roof very bad. I’m afraid he’s had a bit too 
much to drink. At all events he broke into 
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the rooms of Doctor Bannister by mistake 
and raved about there like a madman. It 
was all we could do to hold him. And now 
he’s lying in one of the rooms quite uncon- 
scious. What should we do?” 

I looked about me gropingly. The first 
person my eye fell upon was Doctor Ban- 
nister. The old gentleman was now talking 
to his daughter excitedly, but even that 
bold larynx had conformed at last to metro- 
politan standards. Only by his face and 
gestures could one gather that he was talk- 
ing of Melville. 

“Doctor Bannister,’’ whispered I to Har- 
leigh—‘‘he’s a physician. Why can’t he do 
something for the boy?” 

Harleigh was prompt to act upon my 
suggestion. As he did so I saw the old man’s 
face change. First came surprise and then 
something very like hauteur. Taken off 
guard by these emotions, he forgot all about 
standards of reticence. When he replied to 
the butler, it was to drown once more all 
puny vibrations of sound in the room. 

“Say, young man,” roared Mrs. Lyken’s 
father, “‘what do you take me for, anyhow? 
I'm a veterinary surgeon.” 


xIx 


HOUSEHOLD where drinks flow freely 

and where the music is superlative is 
well equipped to preserve the confidence of 
its guests in the face of the most damaging 
circumstances. It was really surprising, 
indeed, how, after Doctor Bannister had 
again been wheedled out of the ballroom, 
everything went on precisely as if no 
shadow had ever crossed this correct path 
of life. Not until after five in the morning 
did the last guest depart. 

Then, in the great drawing-room from 
which footmen were now gathering up the 
thirty-dollar bouquets abandoned by El- 
speth’s assistants, James Lyken confronted 
his wife with an ancient antagonism. 

“Well, now you've done it,”’ he snarled. 

“T’'ve done it!”’ she repeated violently. 
“Of all unreasonable things to say! I sup- 
pose it was my fault father had to come in 
tonight!” 

“Nobody's talking about that. But how 
about Stacker Decke, eh? Now I guess 
you'll be sorry you wouldn't take my ad- 
vice and invite him tonight. A fine story 
this will make for him to spread around, 
won't it?—all about how your father broke 
in on the debut.” 

“‘Now, James Lyken, I won't have you 
talking like that! You know perfectly well 
why I wouldn’t ask him. Stacker Decke is 
not the gentleman I took him to be.” 

“Gentleman! Rot! What if he did 
want twenty-five thousand dollars for his 
services? Hasn't he earned it? Who got 
us where we are today if it wasn't Stacker 
Decke? Why, we owe everything to him! 
And to think you'd be so stingy! Tillie, 
you've let twenty-five thousand dollars 
ruin us!”’ 

“But it wasn't the money,”’ whimpered 
his wife. ‘‘I had idealized him so.”’ 

“Idealized! Uh-huh, uh-huh!”’ sneered 
Mr. Lyken. “A very pretty story! You 
mean you didn’t want to hand over the 
twenty-five thousand and you thought we 
had got so high up in the world we could 
afford to be independent about him. Inde- 
pendent! Uh-huh! Well, you just wait!” 

So this was it —the explanation of my em- 
ployer’s treatment of Stacker Decke! All 
too well had I realized the motives which 
had led the publicity man to Lyken Hold 
that first day. The one thing which I had 
not been able to forecast was that these 
motives would come inte conflict with 
those two prime lodgers of Matilda Lyken’s 
soul, Fear and Stinginess. 

My brief reflections were cut short by the 
sound of Elspeth’s voice. She had’ been 
looking wearily from one to the other of her 
parents, and at this point she turned on 
her heel. 

“Oh, what’s the use of talking?” cried 
she as she started for the door. “It’s all 
over now—everything’s all over!” 

Her mother stopped her with an exclama- 
tion of alarm. 

“Elspeth,” she called after the retreating 
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figure, ‘“‘you don’t mean—you don’t think 
this will make any difference with St. John, 
do you?” 

“Oh, no, not that,’’ returned the girl al- 
most contemptuously. ‘He'd be the last 
person to care.” 

I expected her to knock on my door after 
I had gone upstairs, but she did not do so. 
Lacking any definite word, I wondered 
much what she was thinking, there alone 
in her room. Why had she said that every- 
thing was over? Had the cry of Melville 
Laird touched something in her not yet 
calcined by her success? Or was it only that 
she felt the evening had breathed upon her 
something inescapably sordid and _ gro- 
tesque? 

Only several times had James Lyken 
ever talked to me alone, and I was much 
surprised therefore when he sent for me at 
nine o’clock the next morning. Harleigh 
was serving him his breakfast in the dining 
room when I obeyed the summons, and our 
butler’s face was lined with the anxiety 
which this rite always inspired. Getting 
three courses to one spot in two minutes 
was an obligation that never brought out 
the best in Harleigh’s contemplative na- 
ture and he almost scowled at me over his 
master’s head. 

Without any preliminary greeting, Mr. 
Lyken passed me the paper he had been 
reading. I saw at once that it had been 
the society page which hai absorbed him, 
and I understood after I read it why a smile 
of relief showed at the corners of that 
pinched mouth. Under the reproduction of 
a new hundred-dollar likeness of Elspeth 
taken by Rapello, Stacker Decke had suc- 
ceeded in getting printed a column of his 
best adjectives about the debut. 

“Very nice,” remarked I, giving the 
paper back to him. “Only, of course, this 
was written and set up before anything 
happened.” 

“Yes -uh-huh; I understand that,” he 
returned. Then, with incredible naiveté, he 
added: ‘‘Still, it’s nice to see it—something 
so flattering-—here in print before anything 
else comes out.’’ At the last words his face 
grew stern. ‘Tell me, Mrs. Pemberton,”’ 
he asked, ‘“‘do you think there’s any use 
trying to fix things up with Stacker Decke.”’ 

I shook my head. “‘I doubt it,’’ I replied. 

I had hardly finished speaking when a 
voice greeted us from the doorway 

“Hello, Jim!" called Doctor Bannister. 
“How you feeling this morning?” 

For reply, Mr. Lyken scowled viciously 
at his father-in-law—an expression abun- 
dantly justified by Doctor Bannister’s ap- 
pearance. It was irritating to have the 
Apple of Discord thrown into our feast look 
as little bruised by the impact as did the 
old man this morning. Hard and ruddy, 
his round face looked as if it had been just 
unpacked from its tissue-paper wrappings. 

I started to go as he entered, but he 
called me back. 

“Don’t go,” said he. “‘I want to talk to 
you both about last night.” 

“Well, I don’t,” snarled his son-in-law, 
and with that he strode out of the room. 

I should perhaps have followed him had 
it not been for the sudden crestfallen look 
in old Doctor Bannister’s eyes a look 
which fused gradually into a smile of child- 
like appeal. 

‘Please don’t go,”’ he pleaded. ‘I've 
got to have somebody to talk to or I'll go 
crazy.” 

“But how about breakfast?” inquired I. 
**Have you had it?”’ 

“Lord, yes! I got hold of one of them 
men early and he brought me something to 
my room.” 

“Well, then,”’ suggested I, “‘why don’t 
you come to my office? I can be opening 
the mail and still talk to you.” 

With touching alacrity, he availed him- 
self of this opportunity for companionship. 
Sitting down on the other side of my desk, 
he watched me commence on the pyramid 
of letters— mostly for Elspeth— which had 
come that morning. 

“‘Golly,”” he remarked as he surveyed the 
majestic mound-—symbol of the heights 

Continued on Page 107) 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
scaled by his descendant— ‘‘ anybody would 
think Tillie was a storekeeper. Do they get 
this much mail every morning?” 

I nodded rather abstractedly, for at that 
moment I was reading an invitation to 
Elspeth to form one of the committee of a 
certain great ball. This invitation always 
carried with it the implication of being one 
of the most popular debutantes of the sea- 
son and I knew that even the future Lady 
Bockton would not be insensitive to its op- 
portunities for fresh publicity. Yes, an- 
other chance to use Rapello’s latest study 
of the Botticelli Girl. I had proceeded from 
this communication to another almost 
equally gratifying when I was startled by 
a question from my caller. 

“Say,” asked Doctor Bannister, “do you 
think I did wrong to come here?” 

I tried to assure him of the blamelessness 
of this performance, but his eyes, watching 
me anxiously, convicted me of an inferior 
histrionic gift. 

“Yes, I did,” he reflected ruefully. “I 
guess I put my foot in it bad. Well, the 
truth of it is, I just had tosee Tillie. Why, 
Elspeth was just a little girl last time they 
came out to Wyoming, and every year since, 
Tillie’s kept puttin’ us off. I had to see 
how they was gettin’ along oncet before I 
died, didn’t I, eh?”’ 

Even the gratifying communication in 
my hand—a request that Elspeth take part 
in a big revue for the benefit of charity — 
dwindled in significance before a look and a 
tone that had suddenly dissolved every 
comic element in the old man’s personality. 

“Of course you did,’ I murmured sym- 
pathetically. 

He shook his head. “‘ But she wasn’t glad 
to see me,” said he. ‘“‘She’s changed too 
much for that.” 

“Oh,” asked I curiously, “she’s changed, 
you think?” 

“That ain’t the word for it,’’ he returned 
solemnly. ‘“She’s gone—Tillie’s gone. If 
you'd ever seen her when she was a girl 
afraid of nothing, bright as a dollar and full 
of life! Golly, she couldn’t get enough life! 
She could teach school all day and dance all 
night.” 

“I didn’t know that Mrs. Lyken had 
ever taught school,”” commented I. 

“Oh, Lord, yes!” affirmed the father 
proudly. “ We gave Tillie every advantage. 
Oncet there was an elocutionist came out to 
our place for her health, and Tillie even 
took lessons from her; but nobody could 
teach that girl long—she learned too quick 
for "em—and soon she was recitin’ ‘At 
Paris, it was at the opera there’ so much 
better than the woman herself that there 
wasn’t any comparison. And by the way, 
she was recitin’ that very piece the first time 
Jim Lyken ever laid eyes on her. He was 
a surveyor then, you see, and he happened 
to drop in at a sociable the very first night 
he came to town. He always said, too, that 
from the moment he heard her say, ‘But, 
oh, the smell of that jasmine flower’ he was 
a goner. Wel!’’—and he was smiling now 
over that faded vision of the past-—‘'I guess 
she wasn’t so far behind him, either. In 
love! You never saw two people more in 
love than Jim and Tillie.” 

A young surveyor and a young school- 
teacher on the dusty, cactus-pricked 
stretches of Wyoming, tautly drawn to 
catch the vibrations of romance and 
beauty—as I saw my employers in these 
novel terms, my eyes must have widened, 
for the old gentleman added quickly: 

“*T guess there ain’t much of that goin’ on 
nowadays, but when they were first mar- 
ried— humph, the only thing that ever came 
between ‘em was Jim’s mopin’ around so 
much over books! She could hardly ever 
get him to go to a party, and fact of the mat- 
ter was, they never had parties enough to 
suit Tillie—she was that lively, you know.” 

‘*And how did he happen to make all 
this money?”’ asked I curiously. 

“Oh, that was Tillie again. When he in- 
herited twenty thousand dollars from his 
grandmother back East in Illinois, Tillie, 
she said, ‘Why don’t you go to New York 
and get in the stock market?’ Well, he 
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didn’t want to go—said he didn’t know 
anything about stocks. But Tillie just 
had her heart set on gettin’ some place 
more lively—I guess mebbe all the pieces 
she’d been recitin’ about the opera and this 
and that had put notions into her head— 
and she persuaded him that if he just mulled 
over stocks and bonds as hard as he did 
over his old Greek grammar he could make 
something of himself. Oh, you've got to 
say that for Tillie—she made Jim Lyken 
what he is today.” 

I did not have time to comment upon 
this achievement, for at that moment Rey- 
nolds came in to show me a yellow missive. 

“If you please, Mrs. Pemberton,” he 
explained, ‘“‘a cable has just come for the 
Hon. St. John Bockton. Shall we disturb 
him with it?” 

“T think so,” said I. “He wants all 
cablegrams to be delivered at once.” 

As Reynolds departed Doctor Bannister’s 
eye followed with obvious distaste the green 
knee breeches of our handsome servitor. 

““Wheré’n the world does Tillie get all 
these men that are willin’ to make holy 
shows of themselves?’’ he demanded testily. 

I hardly had time to satisfy his curiosity 
before Reynolds was back. 

“Mrs. Pemberton,"’ announced he with 
wide, frightened eyes, ‘‘the Honorable 
Bockton is gone-—he and all his luggage.” 

“‘What?”’ cried I, jumping to my feet. 
““Impossible!"" But even as I said it I re- 
membered Harleigh’s words, and I remem- 
bered, too, the sick smile with which that 
British face had greeted Doctor Bannister’s 
appearance. I was, in fact, entirely pre- 
pared for the sight of those untenanted 
rooms which greeted me a moment after- 
ward. 

As soon as I had assured myself of the 
truth I rushed down to Harleigh. When he 
heard my news he shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

“*He might have stuck it if it hadn’t been 
for the last,”’ he opined. Then, putting his 
hand to his mouth, he whispered with dra- 
matic hoarseness, ‘His own grandfather 
was a veterinary surgeon before he got the 
pub.” 

I shall not attempt to describe the scene 
when I broke it to Mrs. Lyken that she 
could not hope to become the mother-in- 
law of the future-Viscount Bockton. El- 
speth’s reaction, however, falls within the 
scope of even such limited powers as mine. 

“So I’m jilted,” said she, and although 
she turned deathly pale, she managed to 
smile flintily. A moment afterward she 
was telling Celeste what clothes she desired 
for Jane Cutfelt’s luncheon. 

Before going to this luncheon, she dropped 
in upon me for a word. 

‘A little hard on the Botticelli Girl, isn’t 
it?’’ she remarked through a smile. ‘I was 
just thinking of something awfully cute 
they can say about me now. ‘Oh, yes, El- 
speth Lyken! That’s the’ girl that came 
out—in the wash.’ Considering St. John’s 
background, isn’t that good?” 

Strange that in the moment of her defeat 
the sense of humor so long absent from her 
conversation had come back. Proof of the 
mettle of her spirit, the gay jest allied itself 
with her determination to carry out the 
day’s program just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. As she was going out the door of 
my office I called her back. 

“Elspeth,” I asked, ‘‘what made you do 
it? You never were in love with him.”’ 

“Hardly,” she assented dryly. 

“Then why why—when next June Mrs. 
Artley was going to have you presented at 
Buckingham? If you had just waited until 
then you could have had a real English 
aristocrat.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Oh, I sup- 
pose I had to keep on the move—same 
thing that makes father go from chair to 
chair. I couldn't bear to think of the ex- 
citement of the debut being over without 
some other excitement to take its place.” 

I saw her again that day just before she 
went out to the hotel dinner dance where 
five hundred guests had been invited to see 
Ellen Nest launched upon society. This 
time she came in to report that St. John 
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had gone to the Ritz. Already some of the 
girls knew of his sudden departure. By 
that evening the whole world would realize 
her desertion. 

‘“*Heavens!"’ exclaimed I. “‘And he'll be 
at Ellen Nest’s dance tonight! How dare 
you go, Elspeth?” 

Her lips set in a grim curve. “‘How dare 
I stay away?"’ she parried. ‘What? Have 
anybody think that I care?” 

So anxiously did my mind shadow the 
intrepid young figure at the dance that I 
did not go to sleep until long after midnight, 
and when I did so, it was to keep partial 
grasp of the external world. At five o'clock 
I heard the elevator, and throwing on a 
negligee, I went out in the hall to greet the 
returning Elspeth. 

“Oh, hello,”’ whispered she, and she gave 
my hand a quick little squeeze—a mark of 
favor never extended to me during all these 
past victorious months. 

At her request I followed her then to her 
suite, and while Celeste, roused from her 
slumbers for this nightly service, removed 
the period frock and the slippers, she chat- 
tered gayly of the event. It had all been 
very grand indeed. The five hundred covers 
must have cost five or six dollars each—no 
such stingy dabs of food as Jane Cutfelt had 
given. The music had been superb, and at 
midnight there had been some special danc- 
ing borrowed from a current musical suc- 
cess. The champagne had been profuse. 
Only one blemish of frugality had, in fact, 
appeared on an otherwise blameless hori- 
zon. The Nests had used the floral decora- 
tions left over in the hotel ballroom from 
the Gildersleeve debut the night before. 

“Imagine such a rich man as Mr. Nest 
balking at five thousand for flowers!" com- 
mented the reveler scornfully. ‘“‘But of 
course he’s like that—-just as stingy as can 
be. One of the boys was telling me tonight 
that one day last week he got awfully 
spiffed at his club and was ranting all 
around about the expense of the champagne 
for Ellen's debut. ‘Wish my daughter was 
a ship instead of a snip’—-that’s what he 
kept saying—‘then it would take only one 
bottle to launch her!’ Penurious old thing! 
But just wait till he gets the bill for dam- 
ages to the ballroom! They say the maitre 
d’hétel is furious. He found cigarette 
holes in the tapestries and chairs and a 
whole lot of other places, and he’s going to 
make old Nest pay for his guests’ careless- 
ness.”’ 

After Celeste had left us I laid my hand 
on the girl's arm. 

“Come, my dear,’’ I asked, *‘ what really 
did happen this evening?” 

It was just as I was speaking that Mrs. 
Lyken appeared. So silently she must 
have moved through the corridors, be- 
reaved tonight of those British boots over 
which she used to bend so fondly, that her 
haggard face above a flame-colored negligee 
seemed to have risen from the ground. 

“Tell me,”’ she breathed, “‘was he there?” 

Elspeth turned upon the apparition with 
a grim smile. 

“Yes,” she returned, ‘“‘he was there 
rushing Agnes Duchois. Agnes froze me 
because, so I hear, she happened to be on 
the roof when Melville was saying good-by 
to me. Third Squibbs only cut in on me 
once. And as for your precious Love- 
grove’’—here she turned flashing eyes upon 
her mother--‘‘that you would have me in- 
vite last night—-how do you suppose he 
acted? Never came near me all evening 
long. There, that shows you how I stand, 
doesn't it?—when even the junkman’s son 
doesn't dare speak to me.”’ 

With that she flung herself against the 
door of her bedroom and closed it upon us. 


xx 

HE following week demonstrated that 

Elspeth had not exaggerated the disad- 
vantages of her present situation. For the 
coldness which Agnes Duchois displayed 
the evening of the Nest debut there was 
plenty of moral support rising out of the 
circumstances of the case. As long as El- 
speth had jilted Melville Laird in the inter- 
ests of a more distinguished alliance, it was 
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easy enough for his set to dismiss the case 
with only a disapproving word. But when 
she failed to make the distinguished alli- 
ance, her treatment of young Laird became 
an atrocity 

All this does not mean that she was ex- 
cluded from the constant round of gayety 
to which her tea and dance had introduced 
her. She was now too integral a part of the 
fashionable young set to be so easily dis- 
lodged. But it does indicate that under 
the leadership of Agnes Duchois a powerful 
cabal had been formed against her. Now- 
adays the very best she could hope when 
she saw two friends of hers whispering to- 
gether was: ‘Too bad she didn't hold onto 
Melville until she was sure of the cake of 
soap.” 

Meanwhile this “‘cake"’ which had dis- 
solved so swiftly in our househoid was fast 
solidifying in that of the Duchoises. Ever 
since Elspeth’s debut the Honorable St. 
John had made it clear, in fact, that he had 
found his heart’s desire. In other days 
doubtless the Duchoises would not willingly 
have incurred the friendship of this scion 
of soap. But the strain of keeping up their 
normal mode of life upon a subnormal 
income had weakened their resistance to 
either vulgar pounds or vulgar dollars. Now 
they seemed to smile upon the novel spec- 
tacle of a fortune-hunting daughter of 
New York aristocracy and a low-born for- 
eign title. Regarding this juxtaposition, 
nobody was more scathing than my em- 
ployer. 

“Imagine the Duchoises letting Agnes 
marry that common Bockton!" she was 
fond of exclaiming. ‘‘My, Elspeth, but I'm 
glad I put my foot down on your marrying 
him!” 

Impossible as it would seem, Matilda 
Lyken had really been able to persuade her- 
self that the above represented an accurate 
transcription of events. No such fiction, 
however, screened her daughter from rude 
reality. Usually she listened to her moth- 
er's recurrent euphemisms with a cynica: 
smile, but one day the old honesty which 
had lain, together with her sense of humor, 
under those mortuary wreaths entitled 
Another Social Success flamed out in words. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, ““‘why do you 
always fool yourself? You know perfectly it 
was St. John broke the engagement 
not I!” 

“Well,” sniffed her mother, “if he did, it 
was only to save his face. He could see 
perfectly well how we had changed toward 
him—that we were just about to send him 
flying."’ She waited then for a second be 
fore putting what had become one of her 
habitual questions: ‘‘Teil me, is he really 
going to marry her?” 

“Oh, how do I know who's going to 
marry anybody?” retorted the gir! irrita- 


bly. ‘“‘He won't if that Lovegrove can 
help it.” 
“What? Do you mean to say he’s after 


her too? Why, how about Ellen Nest?” 

“Oh, and you didn’t notice the way he 
was rushing Agnes at our party’? Well, it’s 
all exactly as I predicted. All the time he’s 
just been using Ellen to get him in-—-it was 
always Agnes he was crazy about of 
course the Nests are simply furious about 
it. They say Mr. Nest would let him out of 
his office this very minute if it weren't for 
the way people would laugh.’ 

I noticed the way she spoke—as if she 
were obeying some ordinance to bear the 
brunt of her situation, as if she must en 
grave with steely pointed words upon her 
consciousness any blurred and fugitive im- 
pressions of hurt. That 
avoidance of her, sustained ever since that 
evening of the Nest debut, did mean a final 
and summarizing humiliation was indicated 
by the helpless fascination with which she 
always returned to the theme of his per- 


% 
Christopher's 


fidies 

One day after she had made her custom- 
ary allusion te “that Lovegrove,” I said to 
her smilingly, “How about it, §1 
What would you do if some day Christo 
pher Lovegrove were to say to you, ‘Come, 
let’s leave this mad world together’? 

(Continued on Page 110 
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Patented double sleeve-valve engine 
... the simplest and most efficient of 
automobile motors ...now powers a 


complete line of Willys-Knight trucks 


HE world’s most business-like engine is 

now at the service of modern business 
In the Willys-Knight six-cylinder motor 
trucks, the latest improvements in chassis 
design combine with the proved power and 
reliability of the double sleeve-valve engine 
to meet the most urgent demands of fast, 
economical commercial transportation. 
In designing Willys-Knight trucks, the 
engineers who have brought this motor to 
its present high efficiency have collaborated 
with truck engineers of more than twenty- 
five years’ experience. 

The Willys-Knight truck is notable for 
outstanding performance—high speed, 
lively pick-up, quick stopping (four-wheel 
brakes), ample power on hills; for long life 
—heavy-duty truck-type clutch and 
transmission; rugged strength to bear up 
under the most strenuous service year after 
year; for minimum upkeep costs—remark- 
able freedom from carbon troubles and 
repairs; for smart appearance—strong, 
clean-cut lines, heavy crowned fenders. 
These are some of the many sound reasons 
why progressive operators are turning to 


Willys-Knight trucks. 


1-TON CHASSIS—130” WHEELBASE 


$1095 


14-ton chassis—134" wheelbase = + 
I4-ton chassis—151" wheelbase 
2-tonm chassis—150" wheelbase . ‘ os 
2-ton chassis—164" wheelbase 1995 
-ton chassis—150" wheelbase . 2545 
-ton chassis—164" wheelbase . 2595 


Prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio, and specifications subject to 
change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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You do believe 


You must believe in evolution 
of this kind. Your watch—a 
fine amazingly accurate and 
beautiful timepiece —grew from 
marked candles, hour - glasses 
and sundials. 

\ Firefly Lighter. an article 
of jew elry. precise in action, has 
emerged from all the more ob- 
solete methods of carrying and 
using a light. 

Neither all watches nor all 
lighters are good. But watches 
with world-famous names won 
by merit are safe to buy. A 
Firefly by Clark has the same 
earned reputation. 

Firefly Lighters are unique. 
They alone have the perma- 
nently covered sparking wheel 
and the cap that seals-in the 
liquid to prevent evaporation. 

The variety of style. finish 
and price is wide enough to fit 
any purse. See Firefly Lighters 
in your local shops or write to 
us for illustrated circulars. 


Clark Lighter Co., Ine. 
580 Fifth 


FIREFLY 


Avenue. New York 


A CLARK LIGHTER 
ALWAYS 28° WORKS 
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| badge of effeminacy 


| to me, “I can’t stick it any longer. 
| bad enough to see that old boy hold his 
| fork as if it was a cello, but today, at 
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(Centinued from Page 107) 

She stared at me with inarticulate rage. 
“Old-fashioned stuff,’ she sneered’ at 
last—‘‘that theory about love and hate be- 
ing the same.’’ She gave me time fora 
thorough absorption of this remark before 
adding, with a disdainful smile: ‘‘ I suppose 
the reason I wouldn’t speak to him that 
day we went to his store was because I was 
just mute with my great passion.”’ 

“You wouldn’t speak to him,” I re- 
turned; “‘because you had just helped him 
and you hated yourself for your—well, vul- 
nerability. You were determined to get on 
in the world and you saw even then that 
any feeling for him would hinder you.” 

She did not deign to reply, but after that 
any possible desire to speak of Christopher 
was sternly controlled. 

Meanwhile the author of her misfortunes 
stayed on in the household to experience a 
somewhat defective existence. This does 
not imply that Doctor Bannister’s daughter 
failed him in filial consideration. On the 
contrary, she gave him a limousine when- 
ever he wanted to go out, and one afternoon 
she dispensed with Lucy in order that the 
English maid might take him to a veteri- 
nary clinic. With everything else save her 
society she was, in fact, extremely liberal. 

Such parsimonious allotments of this as 


| she made, too, must have represented any- 


thing but a pleasure to the old man. For 
the occasions of meeting were invariably 
dinner, and here he was converted into a 
spectator of that friction which, ever since 
Elspeth’s dance, had marked the exchange 
between his daughter and her husband. 

Would that I were writing a sentimental 
story! How I should like to dwell upon the 
slow but inevitable processes by which 
James and Matilda Lyken were turned 
from their present lives by the sane and 


| wholesome influence of the old man from 


Wyoming. As it is, however, I am bound 
to warn you that there was no such sequel 
to Doctor Bannister’s visit. Nor is there 
any reflection upon the evangelistic talents 
of the old man cast by this statement. 
For the studious young surveyor and the 
lively young teacher whom he had known 
were no longer there to convert. In their 
admixture with gold, these two elements 
had undergone a chemical change and no- 
body on earth could have reduced them to 


| their original form. 


But although Doctor Bannister effected 
no reforms, he himself was considerably af- 
fected by them. Everything about him 
from his diamond ring to his haircut was 
the subject of constructive criticism. Had 
it not been for a sudden change of milieu, I 
suspect that my employer would even have 
coerced him into wearing that ultimate 
evening clothes. 
The change of milieu to which I refer was 


| due entirely to the servants. Their desire 


to serve only the best people had been 


| eminently gratified by the steady upward 
| climb of the Lykens. 


At the coming of 
Doctor Bannister, however, all that was 


| best and most aspiring in the natures around 
| us burst into flames of righteous revolt. It 
| was Reynolds, our handsome footman, who 
| voiced most eloquently the general dis- 
| tress. 


“Tf you please, Mrs. Pemberton,” said he 
It's 


luncheon, when I passed him the lobster 


| only to have him put the claws on his plate 


back on the serving dish Well, natu- 
rally, you can't expect me to stay if he 
does.” 

When I reluctantly, reported this ulti- 
matum to Mrs. Lyken, she made the only 
decision possible to one endowed with a 
sense of real values. As between losing 
one’s father and one’s most decorative foot- 


| man, any hesitation was unnatural. Doc- 


tor Bannister was banished to Lyken Hold. 
Asa matter of fact, I believe that our visi- 
tor welcomed the change. He wrote us that 
he was going to experiment with violet rays 
on the plumage of Boadicea. 

In the interests of real art, I am sorry 
that Stacker Decke could not have been 
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in possession of this, the final chapter of 
falconry at Lyken Hold. It was all that he 
needed to make the article which he wrote 
a little masterpiece of history. 

James Lyken was the first of his family to 
read it, and never shall I forget the des- 
perate eyes with which he paced up and 
down over that floor which had once echoed 
to the booted foot of Cromwell. 

‘*We’ll never get over this—never!”’ he 
cried. It was the cry of a deadened heart 
at losing the only stimulant which could 
make it pulse. 

Mrs. Lyken was equally affected. She 
went to bed with the only attack of hysteria 
I had ever known to prostrate her. Even 
Elspeth bowed her head over the para- 
graphs. 

“* And this is the evening when I have to 
go to the opera,” she whispered through 
white lips. 

Already Mrs. Artley, who was giving 
her box at the Metropolitan to Elspeth 
and her friends, had experienced some diffi- 
culty in locating the latter. The veiled 
hostility of Agnes Duchois had, of course, 
automatically removed one possibility. But 
that was not all. For, with an obvious end 
in view, Agnes had followed her refusal to 
be a member of Elspeth’s party with invi- 
tations of her own for the same occasion 
and the same date. 

The opera which the hungry young music 
lovers had decided to consume was the 
Jewels of the Madonna, and Agnes saw to 
it that her particular banquet board was 
large enough to accommodate all whom 
Elspeth might possibly wish as guests. 
The Duchois box, together with those of the 
Lairds and the Van Borens, were all at the 
disposal of the haughtiest young debutante. 
At various luncheons Elspeth learned that 
her intimate set of former days was to con- 
front her across the parquet. 

“Christopher Lovegrove too?”’ I had 
asked. 

“Oh, of course him. Everybody says 
now she’ll never marry St. John—that 
she’ll run away with Lovegrove.” 

The preémption by Agnes of all the most 
exalted members of her set left Elspeth 
with Jane Cutfelt as the most desirable of 
second choices. She and that heirloom 
from debuts of other years, Mr. Stilwell 
Hoopes, were to complete a quota other- 
wise assured by Bertram Beaswick and one 
of his covey of eligible bachelors. 

But on the very afternoon of the party 
Jane Cutfelt called up to say that she was 
in bed with the grippe. 

Whether this illness was authentic or not 
I never discovered. All I do know is that 
the contagion among Elspeth’s prospective 
guests spread with suspicious rapidity. By 
nightfall Beaswick was the sole survivor of 
the plague. 

“Oh, well,” I comforted Elspeth that 
evening as I watched Celeste slipping the 
slender feet into a fresh pair of slippers, ‘‘as 
long as Mrs. Artley is with you, you don’t 
need to fear.” 

I had hardly spoken when Elspeth was 
ca\led to the phone. She came back to look 
at me with sick eyes. 

““Mrs. Artley says she’s too ill to come 
tonight,”’ she said, and for the first time in 
all these days her voice trembled. It was 
all she could do to add: ‘‘But I don’t be- 
lieve her. She just doesn’t want to be seen 
with me tonight.” 

What was to be done for a chaperon— 
now, at this late hour? With Mrs. Lyken 
still in bed, there was only one available 
person. It was I. 

Thus it happened that on her first evening 
appearance in the Golden Horseshoe of the 
Metropolitan —that moment to which ev- 
ery New York debutante looks forward as 
one of the climaxes of the season — Elspeth 
Lyken was unaccompanied save by two 
paid retainers of her family. For had it not 
been for Bertram Beaswick’s annuity in the 
brokerage house, who can doubt that he, 
too, would have come down with the pop- 
ular bacillus? Even as it was, he had quite 
patently taken measures to dull the pangs 
of that evening’s ordeal. His neat legs were 
a trifle infirm as he came to greet us in the 
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lobby, and hardly had he sat down in the 
box before his sleek head began to nod. 

Elspeth gave a contemptuous glance at 
the relaxed Mr. Beaswick. 

“‘Doyou remember your Chinese poets?” 
she said to me in a low tone—‘‘‘dust of the 
world’? Well, I’m through with it to- 
night.” 

“Through?” I whispered back. ‘“‘ Where 
are you going?”’ 

“‘Any place. Perhaps back to Wyoming 
with grandfather.”” And though she man- 
aged a gay little smile, her feverish hand 
suddenly clutched mine. 

Even from the standpoint of music lov- 
ers, we had arrived early. Practically all 
th boxes were empty when Elspeth, draped 
in her ermine cape, moved forward to a 
gold chair by the railing, and it was not 
until the first act was well under way that 
one was conscious of shrouded forms mov- 
ing into the darkened partitions of the 
great curve. Among these belated attend- 
ants were Agnes Duchois and her party. 

Throughout that first act I had a sense of 
implacable permanence. Toscanini’s baton 
lifted above pages of music lighted to lu- 
minous gold in the darkness; the sweet 
triviality of the music; the figures of Ital- 
ian peasants on the stage-—-had these been 
going on through all my life? Would they 
never end? Should I sit there forever 
dreading, for Elspeth Lyken’s sake, the 
lights which would flood the house when 
the curtain came down? 

When it was finally over, the first sight 
which greeted my eyes was the face of Ber- 
tram, now completely resigned to the fate 
which he had courted. He was sound 
asleep. Immediately afterward I saw the 
cohorts of the enemy, now ranged in boxes 
on the same level as our own and almost 
directly opposite. Veronica Silver, Ellen 
Nest, Millicent Van Boren, Melville Laird, 
St. John Bockton, Third Squibbs—these 
with perhaps a dozen others had already 
leveled their gaze at the figure beside me. 

Slowly, cooily, Elspeth’s eye traveled 
from one to the other of those familiar fig- 
ures. As she completed the survey, how- 
ever, her composure broke. Her eyes 
widened, her lips parted. Breathlessly she 
turned to me. 

“Where is he?” she gasped. 
He’s not there!” 

Even as the delicate brows frowned their 
wonder, a voice from the rear of our box 
spoke her name. We both wheeled about, 
and as she recognized who it was that had 
called her, the girl sprang to her feet. 

“You!” cried she to Christopher Love- 
grove. I saw the face that she turned 
toward him, and it was more than bewilder- 
ment which parted her lips, which lighted 
her wide-set eyes. 

He smiled at her as he advanced. “‘ Who 
else?” he returned and Was it ironic 
or tender, the gesture with which, there, in 
full view of everybody, he lifted her hand to 
his lips? 

She glanced at the bent head with its 
kindling brown locks, and as she did so, the 
eyes that his coming had lighted became 
suddenly somber. 

“* Will you tell me why you are here?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘Why aren’t you over there with 
your friends?’’ And she glanced across the 
parquet just in time to see Agnes Duchois 
sink back into the chair from which she 
had risen at the sight of Christopher. 

‘‘Because,”’ answered he, still with the 
same smile, ‘‘I told my friends that I had 
another engagement.”’ He paused here for 
a survey of those astounded faces in the 
Duchois boxes, and then he added slowly: 
“Now they can see how truthful I was. 
But may I sit down?” 

At this point he looked for the first time 
at Bertram. Then, without a word, he 
lifted the chair, with its dormant cargo, to 
the rear. A second afterward he seated 
himself beside her. 

“But I don’t understand,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Why did you come?” 

He hesitated for a second. “‘ Perhaps be- 
cause I thought it was consistent,’”’ was his 
final and very deliberate retort. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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This traveler of the airways is wearing a 
REDBLEND with a gray double-breasted 
suit. It harmonizes equally well with blue 


and various shades of brown. 





Shirt with two separate starched collars; 
hand-tailored tie of imported silk; French 
linen roll-edged handkerchief; 


silk ribbed hose; crystal cuff $ 50 
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The White Rotary Electric 
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to the fair ladies of the Middle Ages, 
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. gay modern materials .... 


once more woman has time to express herself, and again 


there is the urge to create beautiful things . . 
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cient to her fingertips, the modern woman turns to the 


White Course in Sewing and Dress Creation to gain the 


skill to convert materials into frocks of fascinating line 


and proportion. The White Course in Sewing and Dress 


Creation is conducted in 125 cities, meeting the increasing 


demand of thousands of progressive women all over the 


United States for that intimate knowledge of materials, cut 


and finish which results in creations as lovely as those one 


sees in the shops. With the White Rotary Electric and this 


marvelous course, a7y woman can learn to sew expertly, 
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Continued from Page 110 
‘*Consistent?"’ she echoed frowningly. 
‘“*Yes —with the spirit of the opera. Isn’t 

it about a young man who stole the jewels 
of the Madonna to win his unwilling love? 
Well, then, what more fitting than that I 
should be here with you tonight? For 
that’s what I’ve done, too, Elspeth 
stolen the jewels of—oh, well, not the 
Madonna, but my own best self.” 

She stared at him as though he were mad, 
and for a moment the only reassurance 
which he offered her was his steady, solemn 
regard. At last: ‘‘Do you remember the 
time when I drove Agnes Duchois straight 
into your falcon hunt?’ he asked. She 
nodded wonderingly. ‘‘ Well,”’ said he, ‘‘I 
did it on purpose— because I knew it would 
put her in your power. Nota pretty thing 
for me to do, was it? Yet how gladly I laid 
it at your feet —the first of the gems that I 
stole from my own best self. Tonight 
Well, you can see for yourself that this is 
my most dazzling gift of all. Over there 
they sit —the two girls I made use of.” 

There was only one part of his speech 
which Elspeth seemed to consider. 

‘The two girls you made use of?’’ she 
echoed, and again it was more than aston- 
ishment which parted the lips and lighted 
the eyes of the season’s most beautiful 
debutante. 

“Oh, and do you mean to say you didn’t 
recognize it—my high-souled purpose 
that, having made use of one girl to get me 
into your world, I had to find another to 
rid me of the first?’’ His words blended 
into a mirthless smile, sustained through 
the question that followed. ‘‘Tell me, my 
love, do you like them—my garlands of 
pearls, my bracelets of rubies?” 

In reply, the small head, with that 
parted casquelike coiffure known to every 
hamlet in America, dropped forward and 
for an instant our box seemed an isiand 
lapped by waves of laughter and talk 

“Oh, Elspeth!’ cried the young man 
after that long silence. “‘And I thought it 
was going to be so different. That first 
night, there in your house, I saw myself 
another kind of hero, from another kind of 
opera. You—you—were Brunhild—a being 
removed from the cursed gold about you 
waiting for my love to deliver you—sleep- 
ing there in the midst of your enchanted 
fire till I came. Siegfried, the fearless 
that was the réle I had picked for myself.” 
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With a bitter tenderness he surveyed the 
bowed head, the pearl-encircled throat, the 
stiff billows of her white moire skirt. ** Sieg- 
fried!’” He laughed harshly. ‘Isn't that 
amusing to think of now, seeing how I 
turned out —looking at me today—me, the 
thieving gigolo?’”’ 

**Don’t—don't!”’ she cried. “If you are, 
it’s my fault! I wasn’t worthy of a Sieg- 
fried! I was part of the accursed gold! You 
took the only way to 

“The gigolo,”’ he repeated scornfully, 
“doing a piffling job-— eating other people's 
food and drinking their champagne, danc- 
ing with their daughters He broke 
off abruptly and rose to his feet. ‘‘Good- 
by," said he, putting out his hand. 

The word swept her upward with eyes of 
wild alarm. 

“No, no!”’ she breathed. ‘‘Not that! | 
can't stand it alone. Don’t you see what- 
ever I did—it’s always been you? I couldn't 
hate you, even when I saw you 
like me.”’ 

The confession of eyes and voice 
For a moment he stood intoxicated beyond 
movement by that spell. Then he slowly 
shook his head. 

“No, no,” said he mournfully. 
you see I've got to go?’ 

“But why—why?” 

Almost without sound her lips framed 
the words. 

‘Because ”’-—his voice was scarcely more 
audible than her own 
back for myself 
myself.”’ 

Again the box was an island of stillness 
against which dashed tempestuously the 
sea of laughter and talk. 

“And how am I going to get back mine?”’ 
It was the girl who broke the long silence. 

He hesitated for a second. ‘By waiting 
for me,” he replied at last in a low voice. 
“By being here when I come back with 
honest gifts to win you.” 

He was going; he had reached the stupe- 
fied form of Bertram Beaswick when she 
ran after him and clutched his sleeve. ** Re- 
member,” I heard her say, “I ll be waiting 
no matter how long.” 

And for the confusion of the skeptical, 
I may add that the daughter of James and 
Matilda Lyken, graduate of Barrett and 
member of the Young Alliance, kept her 
word. 
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being 


“Can't 


“T’ve got to get 
the decency I stole from 
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“It’s Just Like Sending 
YOUR WHOLE HOME fo the CLEANERS— 


No other home-cleaning system or device has the 


Mrs. Briggs—“I wish I could send my house out 
to be cleaned, as I am sending these dresses.” 


Grace—"“Why, Mrs. Briggs, | find that it isn’t 
much more trouble to clean everything in the 
house than it is to bundle-up some clothes for 
the cleaner.” 


Mrs. Briggs—“What are you talking about? 
This house is literally full of things that I can't 
clean more than once or twice a year and then 
not very well. My rugs are really all that I clean 
regularly.” 


Grace—“Rugs and other floor coverings rep- 
resent Only about one-fifth of the surfaces and 
things in a home that should be frequently and 
regularly cleaned. Can it be possible that you 
are still using an old-fashioned method that does 
only that one-fifth of your cleaning? My Air-Way 
Sanitary System cleans everything in my house, 
under the furniture, around table legs, inside the 
piano, the fireplace, under and behin¢ the radia- 
tors, over the windows, on the walls, ceilings, in 
closets, even in bureau drawers. And it cleans 


Air-Way is represented in most of the 
metropolitan centers by branch offices, 
and listed in the telephone book as 
“Air-Way branch of [your city}.” 
‘Telephone for this interesting demon- 
stration. If you do not find Air-Way 
listed, write directly to the factory. 


AIR-WAY ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 





CORPORATION, 


new service features you get with the Air-Way.”’ 


my fragile lamp shades, the draperies and cur- 
tains. It renovates mattresses, and cleans the up- 
holstered furniture, and controls infestation by 
moths. And it's all done easily, simply, quickly, 
and thoroughly.” 


Mrs. Briggs—“Great heavens! That's the home 
cleaner every woman has seen in her dreams. 
And actually now, is it all true? Can you really 
do all of those things effectively?” 


Grace—“Indeed yes. The special utensils used 
are actually a part of the whole system. In the 
polishing of your hardwood floors, the reaching 
into high places, and the cleaning of such things 
as fabrics and over-stuffed furniture, or the ap- 
plying of that wonderful Air-Way moth control 
you can quickly and easily go from one task to 
another without delays or trouble. In fact, it 
cleans practically everything that doesn't require 
soap and water. It’s just like sending your whole 
home to the cleaners. No other home-cleaning 
system or device has the new service features 
you get with the Air-Way.” 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S 





A. — AIR-WAY 





Mrs. Briggs—"'That’s simply wonderful. I'm 
certainly going to have one because that’s the 
most amazing cleaning device I've ever heard of.’ 


Grace—"‘And, dear, I haven't told you the best 
thing of all—you will never again have to empty 
the filthy contents of a bag. All collected dirt is 
sealed in «a sanitary cellulose filter fibre containe: 
which you detach bodily and burn or cast away 
You should take advantage of this new and bet- 
ter method and equipment for complete home 
Sanitation without delay Already there are 
hundreds of thousands of satisfied Air-Way users 
Just as modern lighting equipment replaced the 
coal-oil lamp and modern heating systems sup 
planted the old base burner, so has the Air-Way 
Sanitary System with its exclusive features rele- 
gated into discard antiquated methods of home 
cleaning 


Mrs. Briggs—“When and how can I! see this 
wondertul invention? 


Grace—"‘Just phone the Air-Way branch for a 
demonstration.” 


s 
All Air-Way representatives are care- 
fully selected, courteous, capable 
pe gentlemen. They are trained to pre 
sent the Air-Way idea to you unde: 


conditions existing in your own home 


SANITARY SYSTEM __ tis tomiedss tn esidence oi 


Sold through Air-Way branches only, by bonded - 4 


representatives—not in any store 


absolute responsibilits 





LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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The new Franklin 


AIRMAN LIMITED 


sets the STYLE and sets the PACE 


i Mo Acuievine faster and infinitely more comfortable 
road travel—the new Airman Limited has gained undis- 


puted leadership in the field of fine American motor cars. 
Luxurious fast travel—as here presented—creates a wholly 
new vogue in modern transportation. 

Two dramatic demonstrations have conclusively proved 
Franklin the world’s fastest road car. A flash from Los 
Angeles to New York and return in 6% days, which shat- 
tered the previous record by more than 10% hours! A 
streak up famous Lookout Mountain, Tenn., and return, 
16% steeper than the Pike’s Peak grade, averaging 40.8 
miles per hour for the distance and beating the previous 


FRANKLIN 





SEDAN 
Fiwe Passengers 





AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 


titleholder by 4.6 miles per hour! For sustained high 
speed and hill-climbing, air-cooling is supreme. 

This astonishing performance is made immeasurably 
more enjoyable by the luxury and beauty of the Airman 
Limited interiors. Here are absolutely new and elegant 
designs in upholstery, fabrics and appointments. Complete 
comfort features—arm rest, pillow, foot cushions, carriage 
robe. Original and delightful colorings. The whole effect 
is interesting, different, epoch-making. 

Today the new Airman Limited is the standard of com- 
parison. You must see and drive it to get the full meaning 
of the modern spirit in style and performance. 
NEW 


SYRACUSE, YORK 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


boys would easily be able to repeat their 
triumph this year. Unfortunately, however, 
five of their star players have been recently 
shot by the Cheka, which leaves a big hole 
in the left side of the line; and to make mat- 
ters worse, the body of Snetkof, their fast 
little quarterback, has just been discovered 
in a cistern in the Volga district with an iron 
weight attached to its neck. Foul play is 
suspected, but in the meantime the job of 
developing a new quarterback will be no 
easy one for coach Lenin—formerly O’ Mal- 
ley—who has taken the place of coach 
Lefkowitz, who has disappeared. Small 
wonder that the South Lenin supporters 
are somewhat downcast at this time of year, 
but I am sure that when the season gets 
well under way the colors of Old South will 
not be dragging in the dust. 

Another team which has suffered consid- 
erably since last year is the redoubtable 
eleven of Lenin-Lenin, eleven of whose 
members have been forced to flee to Paris. 
In spite of this somewhat unfortunate situ- 
ation, a call for early practice was issued on 
the thirteenth of August, and when the 
candidates assembled outside the Café de la 
Paix it was found that all but nine were 
present, seven of whom had been seen at 
Zelli’s the night before—a cheery outlook. 
The two who reported indulged in a few 
limbering-up exercises, followed by seven 
vodkas and a mild scrimmage, and were 
taken to the mairie of the arrondissement, 
where explanations followed. So it looks 
like a good year for Old Lenin-Lenin, with 
the possible exception of the fact that none 
of the members of the team can get back 
into Russia to play any games—an unusua! 
situation in intercollegiate athletics. 

The position of the University of Lenin 
Dame is, on the contrary, somewhat less 
complicated. It.will be remembered that 
Lenin Dame beat Holy Lenin last fall 
in a neck-and-neck game almost entirely 
through the remarkable forward-passing 
combination of halfback Kuzma and left- 
end Gootch, who themselves accounted for 
eighty-three of Lenin Dame’s points. To 
their great chagrin, however, just before the 
final game, left-end Gootch was found to 
have some diamonds belonging to the late 
Czarina concealed in one of his teeth and 
was declared ineligible for one year and 
ordered to be shot. Fearful of facing the 
disgrace, he fled to Germany. By a happy 
coincidence, however, the football field 
where Lenin Dame plays most of its games 
is situated half in Russia and half in Ger- 
many and so this year the receiving end of 
the Kuzma-Gootch forward-passing team 
will be working again—provided he stays 
on the left-hand side of the field. It looks 
pretty good for Old Lenin Dame. 

The prospects for the University of 
Siberia are, as usual, somewhat nebulous. 
This team, as every true sport fan knows, 
is composed largely of convicts who have 
been sent to work in the mines, and they 
have therefore not nearly so much time for 
practice as their more fortunate rivals. 
They are also somewhat handicapped by 
the chains on their legs, and as a result 
they have generally finished the season 
pretty close to the bottom. Reports have 
it, however, that five of the famous St. 
Lenin eleven of 1926 who were sent to 
Siberia shortly after graduation have been 
declared eligible to play on that team under 
the new four-year agreement, and so per- 
haps after all this may be Old Siberia’s big 
year. Certainly no one could wish it more 
than I. 

In the smaller colleges fairly satisfactory 
prospects may be reported, and a good 
season is looked forward to provided the 
players in certain rural districts can be 
restrained from eating the footballs in un- 
fortunate periods of famine. I shall never 
forget seeing this happen three times in the 
final quarter of the championship match 
between Scherbatnik and Upper Dom- 
browski, and I well remember the referee’s 
distress at the occurrence. 


(Continued from Page 32) 


This matter was taken up, fortunately, 
at the annual winter meeting of the rules 
committee and at my suggestion Section 
II, Article 6, was amended to read: 

A player, whether on-side or not, who eats 
the football after a play has been started, shall 
be declared offside, and the ball—that is a new 
ball—shall be brought back to its original start- 
ing point and put in play as a first down. 


That ought to remove this handicap to 
certain smaller teams and make, on the 
whole, for a faster game. 

Another point which was discussed by 
the rules committee was the question of 
having members of the Cheka running on 
the field to shoot players during the prog- 
ress of the game, and after considerable 
discussion the following amendment was 
passed: 

Section 8, Article 2: When the ball is dead. 
The ball shall be declared dead (a) when further 
advance is impossible, or (b) when the player 
carrying the ball is shot by one or more officially 
recognized members of the Cheka. In case the 
shots happen to hit the wrong player, or com- 
pletely miss the entire team, the ball shall be 
taken back to the point from which it was put 
in play and play shall then be resumed without 
loss of a down to the team in possession of the 
ball. 

The question of a bath for the captain of 
the winning team at the end of the season 
was also discussed, but was postponed, as it 
was felt that that was a problem which 
each university must decide for itself. Just 
before the adjournment of the meeting an 
attempt was made to patch up the un- 
fortunate quarrel between South Lenin and 
Lenin-Lenin resulting from the accusation 
of the South Lenin students that their 
rivals were guilty of such questionable prac- 
tices as putting glue in their beards and 
wearing sheet-iron kneecaps, but as neither 
side seemed willing to forgive and forget, 
the reconciliation was not successful. This 
is to be regretted. 

Summing up, then, I would say that the 
popularity of football is only one more in- 
dication of the fact that the pendulum in 
Russia has already begun to swing the 
other way. The extremists are gradually 
discovering that their promised Utopia has 
become nothing more or less than a great 
big chimera, and vice versa. The peasant 
farmer-landowner-paper hanger—group 
headed by Stalin are gradually joining 
hands with the worker—syndicalist-dentist- 
pipe cleaner—faction under Kaminoff, and 
in this gradual breaking down of the old 
hatreds and building up of the country into 
one unified whole, not the least of the fac- 
tors has been the old American game of 
intercollegiate football. 

Donald Ogden Stewart. 


Catechism of a Popular Song Writer 


Q. When do you begin to dream? 

A. When the mellow moon begins to 
beam. 

Q. And what do you dream? 

A. A little dream. 

Q. About what? 

A. About a cozy little love nest, rosy 
little dove nest, cozy little love nest, small. 

Q. Where? 

A. Dow-en by 
Stir-r-ream. 

Q. For whom was this love nest built? 

A. Just for you and me, dear, just for 
two and tea, dear. 

Q. What else might it have been called? 

A. A bungalow built for two, a castle for 
kisses and you, a vine-covered cottage, a 
tumble-down shack, or a hut just for woo- 
ing (a la wicky-wack ). 

Q. And where else might it have been 
located? 

A. In the love-a-lee land of Flor-ree-dah, 
‘way down on Hon-o-lu-lu Bay, by a water- 
fall, in Athlone, or just outside that dear 
old town beneath the skies of Spain. 

Q. But does it really matter where it is 
located? 

A. No, it really doesn’t. 


that Oh-ald M-hill 


Q. Why not? 

A. Because if owen-lee my gal’s with 
me, I never shall be lowen-lee. 

Q. And you won’t have time for any- 
thing but what? 

A. But wooing and cooing and toodle-ee- 
ooing. 

Q. Not even time to look at the red, red 
roses? 

A. No. 

Q. But, of course, you want some there? 

A. Yes, and they must be red, red. 

Q. Now, perchance if your darling stole 
away—say, some summer’s day—what 
then? 

A. My heart would ache, my heart 
would break. 

Q. Would you follow her until you had 
found her? 

A. Don't ask such silly questions! 

Q. How far would you go to win her 
back? 

A. I'd climb the highest mountain, I'd 
swim the deepest river. 

Q. And when you had found her, would 
you both go back to your biv-ou-ac? 

A. We might. 

Q. What other alternative would you 
have? 

A. We might hop a choo-choo car and 
go choo-choo-ing far, to that land of 
Dreams Come Troo-oo. 

Q. Or what else might you do? 

A. Well, we could just go on forever 
doing that Varsity Drag! 

Q. Now, by any chance do you happen 
to have any bananas today? 

A. Great grief, Ramona! Won't we ever 
live that one down? Al Graham. 


Song to Don Juan 


Y HEART is always breaking; 
My life has been made bare 

By many dark-complexioned men 
And sir or seven fair. 


My heart is always breaking; 

The world seems lone and drear ; 
I long to end it all, about 

A dozen times a year. 


I meet a man and rue it 
And plan to end my days; 
I somehow never do it. 
Procrastination pays.) 


My heart is always breaking. 
Oh, I have tasted pain. 

I have known anguish. I suspect 
I'll know it oft again. 


My heart is always breaking; 
This isn’t new at all; 

So do not be too proud to know 
You broke my heart this fall. 


For my heart is always breaking ; 
My life has been made bare 

By many dark-compiexrioned men 
And six or seven fair. 


Don’t think it’s to your fatal 
Fascination this is due; 
It’s only by the merest chance 
It happe ned to be you! 
Mary Carolyn Daries. 


Fat Robins 


IAT Robins I shall now deride 
in terms; 

The ir thoughts are u holly occu pied 
with worms. 


Unhallowed grubs that crawl and cling 
They stalk ; 

They do not play, they do not sing; 
They squawk. 


They never note the evening star, 
The bat, 
The moon or firefly. They are 


Too fat! Arthur Guiterman. 









Drink Taste Better 


F YOU HAVE difficulty in getting 
your child to drink enough milk, 
try serving it with Stome’s Straws. 
Drinking milk through a straw is 
fun for children because it’s like 
sipping their favorite drink at the 
soda fountain. 

It's so easy to keep Stones Straws in the 
home for use at parties, méal-time and for 
serving milk and other drinks to children. 
The handy 10c Home Package contains a 
liberal supply. 

Not only do straws make the best drink 
taste better, they also prevent gulping and 
Stone's Straws are 


machine made, therefore absolutely sani- 


thereby aid digestion. 


tary. The best soda fountains and restau- 
rants always use them. (Get the lie Home 


Package today at your draggist’s. 


Dealers: Always order “Stone's Straws” 
by name. 


CORPORATION 
Washington, D. ¢ 


bFactones 18 


STONES 
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STONE STKA® 
General Offices 
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Home Package 
at your Druagist's lO’ 
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not al// headed 


A man shows that he knows his earning power. He 
doesn’t brag about it—he just shows it. 

He shows it in the unworried way he talks to his 
boss; he shows it in the easy way he talks to stran- 
gers who can’t help judging him by his looks; he 
shows it by the number of girls who pretend not 
to seem interested when they meet him. 

Men who are going ahead show it. Men on the 


downgrade show it, too. The habit 





the same way 


actually raised; the new lustrous look of the cloth 
prolonged. 

Germs are always present in clothes that have been 
worn. This pressing method, using high tempera- 
tures, kills the disease germs of influenza, common 
colds, pneumonia, tuberculosis and skin diseases. 

The odors of perspiration which make worn gar- 
ments offensive are eliminated by heat, moisture 


and vacuum. 





of looking successful enough to 
be successful is a good habit. 

A profitable ally in the day-to- 
day competition of appearance is 
the Valetor. 

The latest scientific method of 
pressing clothes—the Valetor 
Method —gives more than perfect 
pressing. 

Clethes pressed by this method 


come back to you soft-dried; never 








The Valetor is a scientific press- 
ing expert. He gives quick ser- 
vice — courteous service. 

Look for the Valetor sign. You 
will probably find one nearby. If 
not, write to us for the address 
of the nearest one. 

U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., 
105 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

In Canada: Canadian Hoffman 


Machinery Company, Ltd., 91, 


Don Roadway. Toronto, Canada. 








hard, never damp. The nap is 
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thing—nobody can say that. But you 
haven’t got a thing to worry about.” 

An eager, anxious light shone in Mr. 
Harris’ upturned face. ‘“‘Are you sure, 
Stan?” he said. 

-““*Course I’m sure!” 

“Well,” he said wistfully, “I wish I was 
sure.”’ 

He turned his eyes unconsciously toward 
the towering gray spire as if in search of 
heavenly aid. Just what he hoped of this 
heavenly aid is not to be known, but per- 
haps he had the wish to be instantly meta- 
morphosed into a nonchalant clubman and 
so escape the lingering horror of the next 
four months. 

The successful clubman in the window 
laughed, and his laugh was not without a 
hint of sympathy. 

“IT know how you feel, Garv,” he said. 
“But don’t let it get you down. Now 
about tonight: Will you or won’t you? It’s 
all right with me either way.” 

“Why, I’d be glad to, Stan. You know 
I'd ——” 

‘Does that mean yes?” 

‘“*Well—yes, it does.” 

“‘At-a-boy! Make up your mind to it 
and you can do anything,” Stanley said 
with burlesque enthusiasm. ‘“‘ You wait till 
you see these girls; you want to be a 
smooth fella with them. They’re fancy and 
they’ll burn you up. We'll meet you after 
dinner.” 

“Sure thing,” Garvey said weakly. 
“Where are you going to take ’em to din- 
ner? Down to your—I mean, where you 
usually eat, or—or where are you going to 
take ’em, I mean?” 

‘““We’re not going to the club,”’ Stanley 
said thoughtfully. ‘It would be all right, 
of course, but the boys down there like to 
get something on you and ride it to death. 
We decided to go to that little tea room 
around the corner. You meet us in front of 
the movies at seven o'clock.” 

“Sure thing,’’ Garvey repeated. ‘But, 
Stan, you really think it’s—it’s ie 

“Think it’s what?” 

“*T mean, nobody will think I’m running 
it out, will they?” 

Stanley glared at him. “‘You get out 
o’ here,” he said, “‘and don’t let me see you 
again till seven o’clock. I don’t like to be 
kidded.”’ 

“No, Stan, I really meant it. 
think it’s running it “ 

“Go way! Go way, Garv! You're be- 
ginning to get me griped, and I’ve got to 
hurry and get dressed.”’ 

“Well, I just wanted to know,’’ Garvey 
said feebly; and he feebly departed, his 
white flannel trousers flapping limply as 
he went. 

He made a flaccid exit from the courtyard 
by means of the vaulted archway opposite 
the one he had so buoyantly entered. When 
he emerged at the other end of the archway 
his manner had visibly changed; once more 
he walked with easy conviction, carelessly 
sure of himself. A magic phenomenon had 
taken place within the shadowy vault—he 
had entered it a worried boy and came forth 
a jaunty superior. The only explanation is 
that he might have noticed the timid swarm 
of Black Caps at the far end of the passage. 

Not without a little satisfaction he 
pushed through the center of the swarm 
and went to the large Gothic hall set apart 
as the dining place for him and his equals. 

Here those equals made him welcome 
with mild hilarity. His neighbors evi- 
dently enjoyed his conversation nearly as 
much as they did their own; the hall was 
filled with cheerful talk and happy laugh- 
ter; yet a cloud hung over the entire 
assembly. Possibly the members of the 
white-flanneled caste were inwardly con- 
sidering the next four months as a period 
composed of dangerous little incidents any 
one of which might prove to be fatal. 

Dinner over, Garvey quickly rose from 
the table. He evidently had no wish to 
discuss his plans for the evening, for he left 


Do you 
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in some haste, vaguely explaining that he 
had to go see somebody. 

Silently and alone, he hurried down the 
shady street to the entrance to the movie 
theater. There he leaned against a con- 
venient tree and waited. A stream of bare- 
headed boys jostled and crowded about 
him, a few of them exchanging brief greet- 
ings as they passed. 

In observance of a curious local ritual 
Garvey called out “‘Howdy, gentlemen?” 
to groups of passers-by if he was not ac- 
quainted with everyone in the groups; if 
he knew them all, he addressed them sepa- 
rately and by name. 

Far down the sidewalk he caught a glimpse 
of Stanley Parr. That knickerbockered 
young gentleman was advancing with stoop- 
ing shoulders and bent head; his head was 
not only bent but it seemed permanently 
twisted to the left. Through a lane in the 
crowd Garvey saw the explanation of his 
friend’s posture. On Stanley’s left side 
were two girls. They were not big fat girls 
in pants; in fact, the only particular in 
which Garvey had been correct in his pre- 
judgment of them was that they were girls. 

Their costumes were smartly urban, and 
beneath their modish little hats their 
brightly alert faces showed that they 
thought the scene both novel and amusing. 
As they walked beside the long-legged 
Stanley their steps seemed short and 
quick—almost mincing—as though they 
found themselves silkily restricted by their 
brief skirts. The girl nearest Stanley clung 
to his arm and occasionally looked up into 
his face, gayly questioning him; and now 
and then she turned to the other girl to call 
her attention to something in passing. In 
neither of the girls could the anxious 
watcher beside the tree detect any lack 
of “is.” 

A moment later Garvey was being intro- 
duced to the young lady who had appar- 
ently become a fixture at Mr. Parr’s side. 

“Miss Mayers—Mr. Harris,” Stanley 
said with exaggerated formality. ‘“‘And 
Miss Brenner— Mr. Harris.” 

Both girls murmured ‘‘ How do you do?” 
And Garvey bowed slightly. 

“Now do you believe what I told you?”’ 
Stanley smiled slyly. ‘‘ Now do you 

“You're Elise, aren’t you?” Garvey said 
boldly. He stepped to Miss Brenner’s side 
and the four of them went into the theater. 

They took seats not far from the back 
row. This was at Stanley’s suggestion, and 
for an excellent reason. Shortly after they 
sat down, a boy with a girl affixed to his 
arm came in and went forward down the 
aisle. As soon as these newcomers had 
passed by a few of the rear rows, they found 
their advance heralded in a way calculated 
to be openly embarrassing. Five hundred 
pairs of masculine feet stamped the floor in 
time with their steps, the rear rows starting 
the stamping and the front rows taking it 
up; and from the small baleony a bass 
chorus chanted, ‘“‘Hat off! Hat off! Hat 
off!” This cry of ‘‘ Hat off!”’ plainly had no 
allusion to head coverings, for both the boy 
and his companion were dressed in summer 
attire and were hatless. 

Elise, mystified, pointed out this glaring 
error to Garvey. ‘‘Why on earth do they 
keep saying that when anybody can see 
they haven’t got hats on?”’ she said above 
the tumult. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘it’s just a way we have 
here.” 

“*But what does it mean?”’ 

**T don’t know,” he said truthfully. ‘‘It’s 
something you say when somebody comes 
in just before the show starts, ’specially if 
it’s a little late in starting. It’s just some- 
thing you say.” 

“‘T see.” Obviously she did not see, but 
she decided to let it go; then her curiosity 
overcame her. ‘‘Is it because he had a girl 
with him?” she asked. 

“No,” he said. ‘“‘Sometimes we do it on 
that account, and sometimes it’s because 
they really have hats on, and once in a 
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while we don’t do it at all. I’ve seen a week 
go by without anybody saying it, and . 

“But what about the stamping?" She 
decided to let the reason for “‘ Hat off!” re- 
main a mystery. ‘‘Why do they stamp so 
hard and then quit all at once?”’ 

“Why?” He was about to attempt an 
answer when he saw that Zula, on the other 
side of him, was an interested listener. 

Stanley leaned forward, frankly amused. 
“You can’t explain it, Garv,” he said. 
““Nobody can. Sally Wood tries to do it 
every lecture by putting in a fast one about 
‘that exotic plant, the genus boy,’ but 
nobody knows what he means. He 5) 

“He?” said Zula. ‘I thought you said 
the name was Sally.” 


**Name’s Eugene Fairmount Wood — he’s | 


a professor,’ Garvey explained 
“We call him Sally.” 

“You do?” she said. ‘What for?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Garvey, “unless 
it’s because Pt 

“It’s because he’s a nice old bird that 
takes up the time with wise cracks like that 
one about the exotic genus boy,” Stanley 
broke in. “‘That’s why, you see.” He evi- 
dently believed his explanation to be clear, 
logical and reasonable—an elderly pro- 
fessor named Eugene Fairmount Wood was 
called Sally because he spoke of the genus 
boy as an exotic plant. 

“*You see how it would be,” he said easily. 

“Oh, yes!”” The girls looked at him curi- 
ously and then glanced at each other, their 
faces blank and bewildered. ‘‘ Yes, we see.”’ 

“You do not,” said Stanley. “‘ But that’s 
all right.” 

“Yes, of course I do,” Elise said. “I 
understand nicknames— that’s easy enough. 
But what I don’t see is “ 

The rest of her remark was not audible; 


briefly. 


it was drowned in a sudden outburst of | 


bellowing. A nervous and distressed woman 
had been seen going toward the heavily 
screened piano in front of the small stage; 
she carried a bundle of what appeared to be 
popular songs and her manner was almost 
apprehensive. The bellowing began im- 
mediately upon her entrance from the side 
door. 

““Music!”" the front 
“*Music! Music! Music!” 

“Nice music!”’ the balcony said severely. 

‘Pretty music!’’ The boy behind Elise 
and his six companions decided upon a 
further amendment of the original request 
for tuneful sound. ‘Pretty music!" they 
yelled. 

The concealed piano presently sent forth 
a piteous and uncertain tinkle, the lights 
slowly dimmed and went out, and the 
pallid silver screen on the stage flickered 
and began its nightly business. The show 
had commenced. 

In the faint light Garvey looked at Zula 
and then at Elise. With some astonish- 
ment he realized that an event without 
precedent had just taken place—as a favor 
to a friend he had consented to entertain a 
girl he had never seen, and the result was 
not unsatisfactory; indeed, it was de- 
lightful. 

“You look like someone that’s been places 
and seen people,”’ he said to Elise. ‘*‘ Haven't 
you ever been in a town like this before?” 

“What?” she said. ‘‘Oh, yes, I’ve been 
through college towns, but I’ve never 
stopped off in one till today.” 

The young lady moved slightly and ex- 
tended one elbow in the direction of the 
arm of the seat, which happened to be 
already occupied by the forearm of Mr. 
Harris. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she said, with a 
small show of confusion. “I didn’t 
know Did I hurt you?” 

“Hurt?” he said. ‘No, of course not. 
How could it?”’ 

**Well, maybe not.”” She smiled quickly. 
“But it prob’ly wasn’t very comfortable.” 

“Tt was all right—really it was.”’ 

“No, it wasn’t,”’ she insisted. “It was 
careless of me, and 


rows shouted. 
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“It’s all right,” he said earnestly, and 


| gently he placed her elbow upon his arm. 


““You lean there just as hard as you want 
to,” he said. ‘I like it.” 

She allowed her elbow to remain where 
he had placed it; for a moment she was 
silent. 

“You're funny,” she said. ‘‘ You're not 
at all like most of the men I’ve seen.” 

‘“‘How is that?"’ He leaned toward her 


| expectantly. 


“You're so thoughtful.”” She nodded 
“Most people would have kept 
their arm there and said nothing; or if they 
did move it, they’d have done it so I’d 
feel uncomfortable about putting my arm 
there. But the way you do it, you make it 
perfectly all right for both of us.” 

““I—I do?” hesaid. ‘‘ Well, you're pretty 
nice to say so. The reason I did it was be- 
cause I really like your arm there. I 
really ——’”’ 

“It was thoughtful,” she broke in. ‘‘ And 
I like thoughtful men. Most of the college 
men I saw at the hotel this summer weren’t 
a bit thoughtful. They didn’t act as if there 
was anybody else on earth—that is, most 
of them didn’t. They’d come into the 
dining room late and—and drive their cars 
pretty fast through town and ——”’ 

“Where was the hotel?”’ he asked curi- 
ously. 

“Up in Maine. 
weren't a bit like you. They — 

‘“‘Was that where you worked? Stan 
said something about you being waitresses 
at some hotel.” 

“‘Only for the summer,” she said quickly. 
‘We wanted to take a trip, so we went up 
there and waited table. We're really not 
waitresses.” 

“‘T guess you're not!”’ he said heartily. 
‘But what do you do?” 

**We’re hitch-hikers.”” She looked up at 
him with a perky little smile. ‘“‘We can 
wait table, dance, sing, play a uke and take 
shorthand. We go where we want and work 
where we have to. Just now we’re on our 
way to Florida.” 

“That sounds fine,’’ he said. ‘“‘But I 
always thought—I mean, I’ve never seen 
any hitch-hikers—well, all the ones I’ve 
seen had pants on.”’ 

**Most of them do,” she said. “‘We do 
when we’re on the road. It’s so much more 
convenient.” 

“‘But—but what about what you got on 
now?”’ His eyes made a complimentary 
inventory of her invisible clothing. ‘‘How 
do you i 

““We always make it a rule to carry at 
least two dresses in our knapsacks,’’ she 
said primly. ‘We find it’s a good idea to 
look nice when we get to town."’ And with 
continued primness, she crossed her knees 
and smoothed her skirt. 

“You look nice enough to be in the 
Follies,” he said. ‘‘Say, how long are you 
going to be around here?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered. 

*“Why don’t you know?” 

“Well’’—she moved a little closer— 
‘just ‘cause I don’t.” 

Mr. Harris appeared to be satisfied. For 
a short while he abandoned his low-voiced 
conversation and gave fleeting attention to 
the flickering screen before him. On the 
other side of Elise, Zula and Stanley also 
showed a vague interest in the picture; 
their shoulders touching, they politely kept 
their faces turned in the general direction of 
the stage. 

The film went slowly on to its senti- 
mentally private ending, the actors and 
actresses obviously unwilling to hasten a 
single tender moment, though heartily en- 
couraged to do so by the hardened and 
cynical spectators. The knicker-clad young 
men and the white-flanneled young men 
did not approve of shyly quivering love on 
the screen, and said so; and the Black 
Caps hopefully followed their example. 

When the hero gazed troubledly at the 
heroine and sighed visibly, he was publicly 
advised to bite her; and the heroine was 
seldom allowed to pass near an open win- 
dow without it being loudly suggested that 
she leap forth from it. 


But those men 
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“Jump, lady!’ the boys’ shouted. 
“Jump! Now bite her hard this time if she 
won't jump! At-a-baby!”’ 

Then the stamping began again. The 
hero, a brisk, honest young shipping clerk, 
walked to thunderous accompaniment; nor 
did it profit him to change his pace, for the 
stamping proved readily adaptable. The 
final close-up faded to darkness, the house 
lights came on and the spectators rose up 
and departed, a thoughtful few of them 
convinced that the stout lady ticket taker 
had more than aided the proprietor in 
choosing the picture. 

On the sidewalk outside the theater 
Garvey manfully took charge. 

“We're going somewhere to eat, of 
course,”’ he said to the girls. ‘‘Where do 
you say we go, Stan?”’ 

‘**Well’’—Stanley looked down the street 
toward a lighted plate-glass window 
‘well, we might ——-”’ 

“No dairy lunch.” Garvey was firm. 
‘*Let’s go some place where we can sit down 
and be waited on. Where would you like to 
go, Elise?”’ 

“* Anywhere you want,” she said brightly. 
“It is nice to be waited on, but don’t let us 
take up too much of your evening. We 
don’t want - 

“‘We don’t want to take all your time,” 
Zula said to both boys. ‘“‘Of course we'd 
like to go anywhere you say, but if you’ve 
got something else to do this evening - ie 

“This evening,” Garvey said grandly, 
“‘is just beginning.” 

In an intimate little group the four of 
them went down the broad crowded side- 
walk to the corner. Boys jostled lightly 
against them, stood staring in front of them 
and reluctantly moved aside; other boys 
walked closely behind them, with no ap- 
parent purpose, and then went by, gazing 
lingeringly as they did so. Swarms of boys 
hovered about them in attitudes studiedly 
casual; boys in knickers, in flannels, in 
black caps made thorough inspection of the 
girls, from their trim slippers to their smart 
hats, and boys hurrying along paused to 
look back. 

Elise and Zula were pleasantly reminded 
that they were girls, and perhaps they may 
also have derived some pleasure from the 
fact that the sidewalk crowd seemed to 
consider them pretty girls. A little flash 
passed between them as they glanced at 
each other; a silent, mysterious com- 
munication had secretly taken place, and 
in an instant. They glanced, smiled and 
then resolutely looked down. 

More boys stood on the corner, and they 
stood in groups noticeably different from 
those along the sidewalk. They were com- 
paratively stationary—that is, they moved 
nervously about, but without leaving the 
corner. There appeared to be a center of 
interest, for boys from the various groups 
would leave their companions to confer 
seriously with someone sitting in a dark 
doorway and then return. The look these 
boys gave Zula and Elise was but auto- 
matic; they had an air of quiet earnestness 
that hinted a suppressed excitement. 

Garvey glanced thoughtfully at them; 
and with Elise he led the way to a small 
restaurant down the side street, three doors 
from the corner. 

“‘What’s going on tonight, Stan?” he 
asked when they were all seated at one of 
the tables. “‘ Have you heard of anything?”’ 

“Going to steal the clapper,” said Stan- 
ley. “‘Harry Reed planned it.”’ 

‘How they going to do it? I thought it 
was watched so nobody could get at it.” 

“They'll get it, all right. They 1 

“*Steal the clapper?” said Zula. ‘‘ What’s 
that mean?”’ 

Stanley looked down at her, wise and 
amused. ‘‘It’s the bell clapper,” he ex- 
plained. “It’s the clapper in the bell that 
rings for classes and strikes the hour and 
sends us a!l to bed and gets us up again. 
It’s - ” 

“‘How’s Harry planning to get it?” 
Garvey broke in. ‘“‘The proctors generally 
watch it pretty closely this time of year.” 

“‘He won’t have much trouble,’’ said 
Stanley. ‘‘He’s got it pretty well fixed. 
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All that gang we saw on the corner is going 
to help him. They’ve even got a steel 
wheelbarrow full of tar, like they had my 
freshman year.” 

“Yes, I heard about that time,”’ Garvey 
said. ‘‘But I think it looks like running it 
out to go toso much trouble. Of course I'd 
like to have a clapper, but if 

““One’s no good—you ought to have two. 
I’ve got one and I’d like to get another. 
I'd make andirons out of ’em.”’ 

“‘Andirons?”’ said Elise. ‘‘Is that why 
those boys want to get one tonight?” 

““No,”’ Garvey laughed. ‘‘No; they 
want to get one so the bell won’t ring, and 
then there’ll be no classes. At least that’s 
the idea. But there’s a whole barrel of 
clappers in the basement, so a new one can 
be put on in about three minutes. It 
doesn’t do any good to steal the one that’s 
on the bell, as far as clappers go.” 

“Tt doesn’t?’’ she said. ‘Well, then 
don’t you think you ought to tell those 
boys?” 

“Tell ’em?”’ he said blankly. ‘‘Tell ’em 
what?” 

** About the barrel of clappers. If they’re 
planning to take a lot of trouble to keep the 
bell from ringing, and it only takes three 
minutes to fix it, why, I think they ought 
to be told.” 

“But they already know,” he said. 
“They know all about the new clappers.”’ 

“They do?”’ 

“Yes, they know.” 

She was silent for a moment; frowning, 
she glanced at the ceiling, looked through 
the door at the street and then turned back 
to him. 

“I’ve tried,” she said—‘‘I’ve honestly 
tried, and I just can’t understand it. If 
they don’t want the clapper to use for 
andirons or something, and if it won’t do 
any good about getting them out of classes, 
why on earth do they want to steal it?”’ 

‘Just to steal it,” he said. ‘‘Of course, 
if you get caught, you’re out of luck; but if 
you get it, you have it around your room 
and keep it there as a—well, as—as g 

y as a souvenir?”’ she said. 

“No, not exactly. That would be run- 
ning it out, if it looked as if you were pretty 
proud of having one. Most people either 
get two and have ’em made into andirons, 
or else keep ’em in their wood closet.” 

“Why not hang it up somewhere?”’ 

“That wouldn’t do at all,’’ he said 
severely. “‘That would be Well, it 
wouldn’t do. You either have to use it or 
put it away.” 

“But what for?”’ 

“*Well’’—he hesitated—-‘‘I don’t exactly 
know how to explain it, but that’s one of 
the things we don’t do here. We never like 
to seem to be running it out.” 

“T see,” she said. ‘‘Do you spose I 
could have a little more fruit salad? This 
is awf’ly good.” 

He summoned a waiter, who smiled af- 

fably, nodded and withdrew. 
, Zula leaned across the table toward 
Elise. ‘‘I’m not a bit clearer about it than 
you are,” she said; ‘‘so don’t let it upset 
you. Half the time we were in the movies I 
made Stan try to explain about the marble 
game we saw this afternoon. I can see how 
they’d get a kick out of stealing the clap- 
per, but why marbles?” 

“‘Here are the rules,” Stanley said 
briefly: ‘“‘Seniors spin tops and wear 
knickers, juniors play marbles and wear 
knickers, sophomores can wear white 
flannels, and we let ’em smoke in public and 
walk on the grass.” ‘ 

‘*What about freshmen?”’ said Elise. 

“Nothing,” he said. ‘‘They’re boys in 
black caps who buy old furniture from 
upper classmen.”’ 

** Have you played marbles yet?’”’ Garvey 
asked slyly. 

“No, but I expect to any minute now. I 
can hardly wait for my first big marble 
game.” 

“ Why?” 


, 


Elise ignored his burlesque. 
‘“What makes you want to?”’ 


‘Because I’m a junior--same reason the 
seniors spin tops.”’ 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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"Twas PERFECT CIRCLE Rings I'd buy— 
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Is It Important To You 
That Your Car Should Ride Well? 


If it is important, then it should ride well EVERY day—not well 
on Thursday, for example, poorly on Friday, fair on next 
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Wednesday and perhaps intolerably over the week-end 


Motorists for years have been baffled 
by the very apparent changing of 
their ride—one day the roads all 
seem improved—the next day they 


seem worse than ever—on a cold day 
the ride would be tolerable only to 
become intolerable on hot days or 
vice versa. 


Now, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the motor car, you can have 
uniformity of ride—every month— 
every day~every hour—every bump. 


Before the development of the new 
Watson Rubber Fiow principle, 
there was no known resistance me- 
dium, neo known principle which 
would remain constant in the face 
of weather changes. 


All previously known mediums 
were affected either by wetness 
or dryness — or by heat or cold— 
weather changes over which man 
has no control. 


Watson Rubber Flow has no affinity 
for moisture or water—extreme wet 
or extreme dryness in no way affects 
it. And the same is true with heat 
and cold—it is the same at 20 below 
zero as at 106 in the shade. 


Incorporated with this new Rubber 
Flow Principle, the new Watson 
Stabilators also give to motoring an 
entirely new and increased holding 
power range. These new instru- 
ments hold exactly according to the 
road you are traveling over — they 
hold 18 times stronger over a 6” 
bump than over a 14” bump. This 
produces a kind and degree of rid- 
ing ease which has never before 
been experienced. 


And because it is produced by the 


18 tol 


WATSON 
STABILATOR 


PATENTED 





SOFT SMOOTH SILENT 
always 








Rubber Flow Expl: 


This new resistance medium looks to the eye 
like a cross between hard rubber and soft 
rubber. The mass Is a composition having 
rubber as its base. The rubber acts asa matrix 
to hold and support other ingredients. 


Under a microscope this rubber matrix 
looks like a honeycomb —tfull of inter- 
stices, pores. These billions of tiny pores 
are present throughout the entire mass and 
are laden with a semi-fluid composition 
which constitutes the resistance produc- 
ing means. 


When the mass, under pressure, is caused to 
be moved over a steel surface, the *‘fluid’’ 
composition is made to move from pore to 
pore and back again when the direction of 
movement is reversed. This flowing from 
pore to pore causes resistance to movement 
and constitutes the softest, smoothest and 
most silent resistance medium yet devised— 
and the only resistance medium to date 
which remains unaffected and unchanged 
by water, heat or cold. 


That is why the new Stabilators give you the 
same hne quality of ride every day in every 
season of the year. 











Rubber Flow Principle it “stays put” . 


—it is yours every day you travel. 


Before you buy a new car give a 
thought to the changing weather 
and changing seasons which are 
coming — see that it is equipped 
with the new 18 to 1 Watson Rubber 
Flow Stabilators—the only devices 
which can give you unchanging 
riding ease through all weathers. 


And you can get this new riding ease 
and this new permanent ease by 
equipping your present car with 
these new Stabilators. Consult your 
telephone directory—there are some 
3000 Watson Stabilator Dealers to 
give you immediate service. 


John Warren Watson Company 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

Zula looked at Stanley with open-eyed 
excitement. ‘“‘I believe I’m beginning to 
get it,’ she said. “I almost think I see it 
now. Elise, it’s like a day off when we were 
waiting table— no matter how tired we were, 
we had to get dressed up and go somewhere 
on our day off. We just had to do it! 
Don’t you see?”’ 

“Yes, I see that about the tops and 
marbles, all right, but a 

“*Stanley’s got to wear knickers and play 
marbles, and—and Garvey can’t help but 
wear white flannels once in a while and 
smoke and walk on the grass,”” Zula went 
on. ‘“‘It’s just like the hotel. Why, it’s 
easy to understand if you think of it that 
way. They’ve got to do it because there 
was a time when they couldn’t.”’ 

‘I see that,” Elise said shortly. ‘‘But 
what I can’t see is why, when someone goes 
to all the work of stealing the clapper, they 
don’t want anybody to know about it.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Stanley. ‘‘My roommate 
and I have one and we don’t care who 
knows it.” 

“But Garvey just said 

“T heard him; he meant it wouldn’t do 
to show it off. That would be—well, run- 
ning it out, you might say.” 

Both girls seemed to have come to a 
blank place through which they could not 
follow him; they made a brave effort and 
failed. 

‘Well, all right,”’ said Zula, frankly ad- 
mitting that here was something beyond 
her. ‘Now tell me about your coming to 
Florida at Christmastime,” she said to 
Stanley. “‘ You remember you said a friend 
of yours had asked you down for Christ- 
mas--or was it Easter?”’ 

Her manner with Stanley implied a 
privacy which took effect purely as the 
result of that manner. She pushed her 
chair a little closer to his, her voice became 
slightly lower and her head inclined in his 
direction. 

By this means she built a wall around 
them. And had not Elise been occupied 
with building a similar wall about herself 
and Garvey, even she would have found 
difficulty in penetrating the one about her 
friend. 

But her interest was in Garvey. She 
rested one arm on the table, looked directly 
into his face from time to time with wist- 
fully curious little glances and daintily gave 
the impression of innocent eagerness. 

After some time Garvey found himself 
miraculously in the state of mind of a 
brilliant conversationalist. Never had he 
had such a listener. Trivialities became 
epigrams and his most commonplace re- 
marks were received in a way that made 
them seem fraught with quiet cleverness. 
Elated, he told of the glamour of the foot- 
ball season to come; he spoke of it with an 
imaginative warmth surprising to himself. 

“‘And you ought to see the stadium at 
one of the big games,’’ he said. ‘Sixty 
thousand people gone crazy; everybody 
standing up and yelling till they’re hoarse; 
bands playing between the halves; the 
cheer leaders throwing <its on the sidelines 
and—and everything. It’s Say, do 
you know how to type?”’ he asked abruptly. 

Elise was not startled; apparently she 
thought it not unreasonable that the ques- 
tion of her ability as a typist should im- 
mediately follow the partial description of a 
football game. 

“Yes, I took a secretarial course last 
winter,”’ she said; “‘and I’ve done a little 
office work.” She leaned forward, her head 
pertly on one side. ‘‘Why?”’ 

‘Well, I’ve been thinking about you,”’ 
he said seriously. “I’ve been thinking a 
great deal about you. I’ve os 

“You have?”’ Her tone was one of sur- 
prised delight. 

“Yes; and I’ve been thinking that it 
might be a good idea if you ——- Well, I 
mean why don’t you and Zula stay around 
here a while?” 

‘*Here? You mean 

‘*] —I mean in this town. A college town 
always has lots of typing to be done, and 
there are hardly enough stenographers to 
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do the work here. I heard one of 'em com- 
plaining about it last spring. So why don’t 
you “. 

“*Do you think I could get a position?”’ 

“I know you could.”” He spoke with 
conviction. ‘‘Why don’t you do it?” 

She smiled, and her smile was gayly 
daring and altogether charming. 

“Maybe I will.” 

“Will you really?’’ he said anxiously. 

“Well, I’m beginning to think I will.” 

“Then it is all settled? I want to know.”’ 

She smiled again, looked down and gently 
twisted the bracelet on her slender wrist. 

“Maybe,” she said. 

Half an hour later the proprietor of the 
little restaurant glanced pessimistically at 
the one occupied table in the room and went 
to the door. He stood there facing the 
sidewalk; apparently his intention was to 
catch a breath of the fresh night air after a 
long sojourn in the kitchen. 

At first he merely stood, negligently 
leaning against the doorway. Then sud- 
denly he became alert. He bent forward as 
though listening and stepped out upon the 
sidewalk, looking sharply up the street as 
he did so. 

A low, growling, murmurous sound came 
to the four seated at the table. It was a 
sound that would compare favorably with 
the threatening howls of a revolutionary 
mob. The murmur increased; it became 
voluminous; shouts of staccato frenzy 
punctuated the general uproar. 

The girls stopped talking and turned 
toward the street, anxiously wondering. 
The proprietor came back into the restau- 
rant. 

“What is that noise?’’ Zula asked him. 

“What's going on?”’ said Elise. 

“Students,” he said. ‘“‘Anything else 
you want to eat?”’ 

“What is it?” said Zula. “‘What are 
they doing?’”’ 

“*How’d I know?” he said. ‘‘I been here 
twenty-two years and I don’t know any- 
thing about ’em yet— nobody in town does. 
Is there anything else -” 

‘“*But couldn’t you see what’s going on? 
They wouldn’t make all that noise with- 
out ——”’ 

“‘Tt’s just students,” he said. “‘It’s just 
students, and you'd better let it go at that. 
I been here twenty-two years, and I give 
up. What else would you os 

“It’s Harry Reed,’’ Stanley broke in. 
“Sounds like he’s got the whole college 
going—that’s what it is.” 

“Yes, sir,” the proprietor said. “If 
there’s nothing else you'd like to eat, I ex- 
pect I might close up now. It’s pretty near 
time I _" 

“‘ Let’s go and see it!”’ Zula cried. “‘Come 
on!” ; 

“Yes, let’s go!’’ Elise jumped up. 

The main street of the town was almost 
deserted. A few respectable townspeople 
were going along the sidewalk with un- 
slackened steps, their faces turned toward 
the graystone buildings and their expres- 
sions showing a mild baffled curiosity. 

This was not the kind of curiosity that 
possessed the two girls; theirs was dis- 
tinctly determined not to be baffled. They 
hurried, sometimes getting ahead of their 
escorts, and continuously squealing ex- 
clamations and questions. 

“Oh, look!’’ Zula cried. She came to a 
halt and pointed. 

The dark sky over the buildings was 
slashed by long fiery streaks—briefly flam- 
ing parabolas left in the wake of skyrockets. 
Beneath these blazing arches of light little 
Roman-candle puffballs vainly reached up, 
only to hover for a moment and fade away. 
On the campus, raucous cheering and mul- 
titudinous bellowing grew steadily louder, 
while falsetto shrieks and piercing whistles 
could be heard boring their way outward 
through this heavier clamor, 

“Oh, for heaven’ssake!”’ Eliseexclaimed. 
She was a little frightened. “What on 
earth ~ 

“‘T guess we can see all right from here,”’ 
said Garvey. 

“See? Why, it’s a regular ringside 
seat!’’ she answered nervously. 
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Though perhaps she didn’t know it, their 
position was more like that of the specta- 
tors at a late Roman gladiatorial game when 
flaccid emperors tired of single combat 
and wished to see small armies in conflict. 
Certainly the scene on the other side of the 
street suggested a night attack followed by 
mayhem and massacre. 

Hordes of white-shirted figures poured 
out of entries, ran frantically through arch- 
ways and clattered along the walks. Other 
white-shirted figures leaned from windows 
and beat upon the sills with whatever was 
handy and capable of producing a noise; 
and all of them unceasingly shouted and 
screamed and whistled and bellowed. 

Tremendous events seemed to impend. 
Zula and Elise were visibly uneasy. Then, 
to their utter mystification, a calmly pass- 
ing pedestrian paused and asked one of 
their escorts for a match. It was the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant going home for 
the night. 

“Thank you, Mr. Parr,”’ he said, as 
Stanley obligingly flicked on a lighter. 

The restaurant keeper puffed at his 
cigar, suppressed a yawn and observed cas- 
ually, ‘Looks like we might have another 
good day tomorrow.”’ Then he went saun- 
tering upon his way. 

“*My goodness!’’ Elise murmured, star- 
ing after him. 

“Look! Look!” Zula shouted, pointing 
toward the campus. 

A tall tower in the background suddenly 
appeared to glow; a red and violent flare 
spurted from the roof of the building im- 
mediately below it, bringing the tower into 
startling, rosy relief against the sky. Then, 
as a fat monster of black smoke rose like a 
genie from the fire and seemed to crawl up- 
ward upon the face of the reddened tower, 
the bellowing became a mighty roar of ex- 
ultant cheering. 

Zula clutched Stanley's arm. ‘Good 
gracious! Are they going to burn it down?” 

“It’s just the ‘wheelbarrow,” he ex- 
plained. 

““Wheelbarrow?”’ Zula repeated, some- 
what dazed. ‘‘Wheelbarrow?”’ 

“Tt’s one of those big metal wheelbar- 
rows,” he said. ‘‘ Harry Reed filled it with 
tor.” 

“But hasn't it caught those buildings on 
fire?” 

“Oh, no; Harry’s a pretty careful bird; 
he picked a slate roof to put the wheel- 
barrow on, so nothing much could prob’ly 
happen.” 

The wheelbarrow’s contribution to the 
evening’s events was welcomed by a terrific 
outburst of sound. Approximately two 
thousand boys were doing what they could 
to create riotous confusion, and a sudden 
hysterical ringing of alarm clocks showed 
that some talented person had thought of 
another way of making noise and had in- 
spired many of his neighbors. 

_ “What on earth are they doing now?” 
Elise asked. 

The shouting began to take on some 
order; it rough’y suggested a barbaric 
chanting, the words of which were indis- 
tinguishable. 

“That? Oh, that’s a football song,” 
said Garvey. 

“Song?” she said. “‘Song?”’ 

“It’s certainly marvelous,” said Zula. 
“‘Is there any connection between the foot- 
ball song and the fire?”’ she asked. 

**No, none at all,” said Stanley. 

“Oh!” she said. “I didn’t really think 
there was; I only wondered if possibly 
there might be.” 

“None at all,” Stanley repeated. “I 
thought you understood that this was 
Harry Reed’s private party.”’ 

“You mean the boy who's going to steal 
the—the clapper?”’ she asked. ‘‘ For good- 
ness’ sake, what has all this got to do with 
him?” 

“He planned every bit of it so he could 
get the clapper; that’s what it’s all about.” 

“‘But how could he plan it? One boy 
couldn't get the whole college to do all this, 
could he?”’ 

“That just happened,” he said. Her 
pretty innocence fascinated him. ‘You 
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see, it’s this way: Harry got a few of his 
friends to help him set off fireworks and 
set fire to the wheelbarrow, and then every- 
body in the dormitories came out to see 
what it was all about and made some 
noise.” 

‘But what for? I mean, what has that 
to do with stealing the clapper?”” He 
laughed delightedly; she was such a nice, 
questioning little girl. ‘Tell me!”’ she de- 
manded, clinging to him. 

“* Well, the skyrockets and the fire got the 
proctors away from the bell—they’ve been 
watching it pretty closely. So with one 
thing and another, Harry's had plenty of 

time to steal the clapper. He - 
‘‘What are proctors?”’ 

“They’re sort of policemen,” he said. 
“They es 

“Can they arrest you?” 

“No, certainly not,” he said. ‘All they 

can do is report you to the dean.” 
| “Then what Well, never mind. 

Anyway, the idea is that a friend of yours 
| named Harry is doing all this so he can 
steal the clapper?’’ Her face twitched. 
| “*That’s practically it,” he said. | 

“Oh, my goodness!"’ She clasped Elise 

| and the two of them burst into peals of 
happy laughter, a duet to which their es- 
| corts listened benevolently. ; 

*‘And the most wonderful thing,”’ Elise 
said, rubbing her eyes—‘‘the most wonder- 
ful thing is what he’s got to do with the 

| clapper when he gets it. He either has to 

| steal another one and have andirons made 

| of them, or else he’s got to keep this one in 

| the closet.”’ 

| “Yes,” said Zula. ‘‘He can’t show it to 

| anybody and he can’t hang it on the wall; 
| but he doesn’t care who sees it, so he hides 

*.” 

| “That's it exactly,” said Stanley; he 
looked down at her and pulled her arm 
through his. 

The Roman mob continued to roar, the 
alarm clocks went on ringing, the wheel- 
barrow on the slate roof sent forth higher 
and higher flames, the fat monster of smoke 
still climbed the tower. But here, in this 
little group of four, quieter joys had place. 
The two young gentlemen were delighted 
with themselves to be the exhibitors of a 
spectacle of which they were largely the 
proprietors, as it were, and also they were 
delighted with what they felt must be the 
admiration of their two charming compan- 
ions. The young ladies were delighted with 
everything. 

When the four young people slowly 
walked to the hotel where the two girls 
were staying, the mob noises were nearly 
over. From the campus the sound of inter- 
mittent shouting and fragmentary snatches 
of semituneless song still came to their ears 
at intervals, but the evening’s organized 
uproar was over. The fireworks were fin- 
ished and the gallant wheelbarrow burned 
no more. 

The hotel was immediately across from 
the college buildings; and as the girls stood 
in the doorway they could see wandering 
groups of white-shirted students disappear- 
ing into the various entries. 

‘It’s been just a wonderful time!”’ Elise 
said to Garvey. ‘I can’t remember when 
I've had so much excitement.” 

‘I’m glad you likedit,” hesaid. ‘‘I- és 

‘Liked it? I simply loved it! I spose it’s 
different from any place else in the world.” 
She sighed happily. “I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything.” 

“And I wouldn’t have had you miss it 
for anything,” he said. ‘Of course we 
| can’t show you something like this every 
| night, but almost any time a good deal’s 
liable to happen.”” He glanced at Stanley; 
| a little distance away, that young gentle- 
| man seemed permanently absorbed in Zula. 

“It has—it’s been just wonderful, Gar- 
| vey!” Elise said. 
| Hestepped close to her side. 
said. 

“ Yes?” 

“You will remember what I was telling 
| you about— about the town needing lots of 
typing done?”’ 

“Of course I will.” 


| 
| 
| 


“Elise!’’ he 
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“*Then-—then that means —— 

‘Means what?”’ 

“It means you'll stay here and—and let 
me show you things?” 

She laughed, her saucy little face turned 
up to his. ‘‘ Well—yes!”’ she said. 

A little time after the boys had gone, 
Elise and Zula retired to their room. There 
were still sporadic noises from the campus. 
Through the open windows the girls could 
hear a phonograph playing in the distance; 
and far down the street, coming nearer 
and nearer, there seemed to peregrinate 
a strange vocal manifestation. ‘‘Tiddy- 
poop!”’ it went; and after a few seconds: 
“Tiddy-poop! Tiddy-poop! Tiddy-poop!”’ 
Evidently a product of the human voice, it 
was uttered in plaintive falsetto. It came 
nearly opposite the hotel. 

‘““Tiddy-poop!"’ 

“Tuck it in, Charley!’’ a hoarse voice 
from the dormitory across the street com- 
manded. ‘‘Tuck it in! Don’t be a wet 
smack all your life!” 

‘“*Tiddy-poop!”’ 

“Hey! Tuck it in!” 

“Tiddy-poop!”’ 

Zula turned to look at Elise. 
what in?”’ she whispered. 

Elise chuckled weakly. 
she said. ‘Listen! 

“*Tiddy-poop!”’ 

‘Stanley wanted me to stay here and get 
a job so I could see him all the time,”’ Zula 
whispered. 

“Yes,” Elise returned. ‘“So’d Garvey 
want me to, so I could see him all the 
time.’’ Elise’s bed began to shake. 

“Gn, my!” said Zula. “Listen!” 

““Tiddy-poop!”’ the voice in the street 
remarked. 

At the same time that the crier of 
““Tiddy-poop”’ was being anonymously ad- 
vised to tuck something in, Garvey and 
Stanley were sitting quietly in the latter’s 
room. Both of them were silent. They 
smoked, coughed and stirred in their chairs. 
It was late. They had had a strenuous day 
and there were classes to attend in the 
morning. Plainly it was bedtime. But 
Garvey made no move to go; and curi- 
ously enough, he felt that his host did not 
wish him to go. 

“They were pretty nice, Stan,”’ he said at 
last. ‘‘They were nutsy babes, all right.” 

“Those girls? Oh, yes.”’ Stanley roused 
himself from his semireclining position. 
“Yes, I told you they were plenty fancy,” 


“Tuck 


“My! Oh, my!” 
There it goes again!” 
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he said feebly. 
kind of 
I’ve 

“‘T have too,” said Garvey. 
it’s the same thing.”’ 

“Maybe it is,”’ his friend said; a faint 
smile came upon his solemn young face and 
then quickly vanished. ‘I’ve been won- 
dering if it’s such a hot idea, after all, if 
these girls stay on here. That’s what I’ve 
been wondering.” 

“Yes,” Garvey said. ‘“So’ve I. Girls 
are all right for games and proms and— 
and ——”’ 

‘———. clubhouse parties,’”’ said Stanley. 

“But how about all the time? I don’t 
think it would do at all.” 

“No, it wouldn’t. I told mine she could 
get a job easy in the bookstore, and I ex- 
pect she could too. But I’m not so strong 
for it as I was.” 

Again a silence came over them. The 
shadows of the room closed them about as 
in a cryptic vault, and no less cryptic were 
their minds. What strange process of think- 
ing was theirs is not to be known; it can be 
known only that it was strange. Why these 
two young gentlemen should regret the im- 
pulse that led them to persuade two arrest- 
ingly pretty girls to stay in that town is 
something unknowable. Yet such was their 
state of mind. 

“Wish I hadn’t,”’ said Garvey. 

““What?”’ 

“Wish I’d never told mine about how 
much typing there is to do here. It’s not so 
bad for you—you’re an upper classman 
and—and all that. But 

“*See here, Garv,’’ Stanley said gravely, 
“‘T’ve made a club, all right—that’s safe. 
But you'll find out next year that there are 
lots of other things that come up.” 

“*T suppose so, but 

“Wait a minute. Lots of things come up 
that you want, and there’s just one main 
thing that gets you in wrong. You know 
what that is?” 

“Running it out!’’ Garvey said promptly. 

“And that’s what everybody’!l be saying 
about us,’ Stanley returned gloomily. 
“* And if they stay here, we’ve got to face it.” 

“Well, it certainly looks like mine’s going 
to stay.”’ 

““So’s mine.” 

There seemed to be no hope. 


“But, you know, I’ve been 
wondering about something. 


” 


‘And I bet 


Early the next morning, Flise and Zula 
stepped confidently out in front of a dis- 
tantly approaching truck on the main high- 
way at the edge of town. They were 
dressed in brown knickers and short coats, 
and on their backs were stout knapsacks. 
The driver of the truck knew what was ex- 
pected of him. He pulled over to the side 
of the road and opened the door; the girls 
mounted to the amply broad seat and sat 
beside him. 

“You girls know your business,’’ he said 
admiringly. ‘‘Get started about sunrise 
and you get the longest rides. Wish I had 
a dollar for every hitch-hiker I’ve carried in 
here.”’ 

*“What would you do if you had all that 
money?’’ Zula asked flippantly. “Buy us 
our dinner?” 

The driver slapped his knee. “You're a 
cute one, all right!’’ he said. ‘‘ You keep on 
that way and I’m liable to do it. You're 
like some of ’em back in town. Say,’’ he 
said abruptly, ‘‘was you there last night?”’ 

“Yes, we were. Why?” 

“So was I. I live there when I can’t help 
it. I’d just as soon have a steady job at 
Coney Island.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Elise said. “I sup- 
pose a person could get used to it. Prob’ly 
it wouldn’t be an awfully quiet sort of life; 
but still, I should think a person could get 
to like it. I should think after you got 
used to it ——”’ 

“Yeah,” he interrupted. “But how long 
do you think it takes to get used to it?”’ 

“Well, I shouldn’t think it would take so 
very “ 

She stopped; the truck driver had caught 
her eye; she looked from him to Zula and 
the three of them rode laughing down the 
road. 
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take it back to the box, you stuck-up 
creature, before a hawk swoops down and 
grabs it out from under your nose!” 

And Sandy started to walk away. But 
Dan, who had been watching this perform- 
ance, yelled at him: 

‘Hey there, you! How did you get so 
hard-boiled all at once? Make a fuss, fool, 
before you break her heart!” 

So Sandy took two minutes out of his busy 
day to tell her that of all the children he had 
ever seen, this shapeless little lump of dog 
meat was the infant of all infants since the 
stork arrived with Cain. Whereupon she 
carried her offspring back to the cook house, 
neck arched as proudly as an Arab mare’s 
and stepping high and handsome. 

And then, that very day, tragedy swooped 
down on Lady Bess’ puppies in the shape of 
a bird more terrible than the hawk of Sandy’s 
warning. It was the red cock, and it flew 
to the cook-house roof and perched and 
flapped its crimson wings and crowed upon 
the ridgepole. We were all having supper 
when it happened. 

“There goes the wagon shed!” someone 
yelled. 

And sure enough, there it went. Smoke 
pouring out of every chink and flame com- 
mencing already to lick up beneath the 
eaves. The cook-house end, where evidently 
it had started somehow from the stove, was 
worst. 

All of us tumbled out pell-mell. The 
shack did not amount to much, but it had 
contents. We broke open the big doors and 
rolled the training wagon out. That's all 
that we could do. The cook-house end we 
could only stand, with aching hearts, and 
watch. No man could go in there. So we 
stood, watching the old shack burn down, 
thinking about the little Stevens bitch, 
wondering if she were in there with her 
puppies, wondering if she had got any of 
them out. We soon found out. For as we 
stood there looking at the flames and peering 
hopefully behind us in the dark, praying to 
spy Bess safe and sound, she suddenly 
leaped out of the gloom and passed us, going 
like a bat out of hell. Only she wasn’t 
leaving hell. She was going into it. 

Dan made a headlong dive for her as she 
went by, and landed, clutching at her, full- 
‘ength on his stomach on the ground. But 
he was not swift. enough. Like a shadow 
she slipped underneath his very hands and 
was gone into that dreadful mess of smoke 
and fire and flaming falling boards. 

There we stood, locking. But what we 
looked at was not so much a conflagration 
of boards and three-by-fours and shingles. 
The fire that held us spellbound there was 
that other fiercest fire that burns in this 
good world~—-the fire unquenchable of the 
mother heart. They say a dog can’t reason. 
Let them say it. I say this: That when the 
Lady Bess came out again—for out again 
she came—from that inferno, she came out 
not head first, carrying a single pup, but 
tail first, dragging a smoking box in which 
there lay three helpless, blessed little dogs, 
only a little singed— only, thank God, half 
smothered. 

Maybe dogs do not reason—maybe not 
all the time. Neither do humans all the 
time. We didn’t then. Instead. we jumped 
straight up and down and yelled our fool 
heads off; which, when you come to think 
of it, however, was in the circumstance the 
only reasonable thing to do. 

She was a holy mess, that mother. She 
was scorched from nose to rump; and her 
tail, the lovely flag of it, which is the 
Llewellyn heritage, was gone, burned off 
clear to the blistered skin, never, it proved, 
to grow out nermally again. And did she 
give awhoop? Right then she didn’t give a 
whoop, a rip or a hoot in Hades. Right 
then she had other worries than a blistered 
tail. She left her three pups in our care and 
trotted off on burned pads in the darkness, 
and in a minute brought to us her fourth 
pup, which she had carried out before the 
fire got a proper start. 
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Dan wired next day to Stevens that she 
was in bad shape and suffering. Stevens 
wired back like this: 


IF SHE'S GOT ONE CHANCE IN A THOUSAND, LET 
HER SUFFER. SHE'D WANT TO FIGHT IT THROUGH 
GUTS TO BURN, DAN—THAT’S WHAT SHE'S GOT. 
WITH ONE CHANCE IN A THOUSAND, SHE'LL GET 
WELL 


And she did. Thanks to the perfect shape 
in which Dan had kept her, she came 
through swiftly. Only one burn yielded 
stubbornly. There was a spot on her nose 
which wouldn’t heal. It seemed as though 
Nature had some other job on hand than 
the mere curing of a burn, however deep. 
That spot discharged for weeks, externally 
and internally, through the nostrils. And 
Dan Thorplay, in his dog wisdom, following 
an inspired hunch, did not try to hurry the 
closing of that wound by any local treat- 
ment. He merely kept it clean, and kept 
the little bitch in splendid physical condi- 
tion, and let Nature work out its own 
problem on that burned muzzle. A healthy 
lymph at last began to flow, and soon then 
Lady Bess was altogether well. 

But she would never again be canine 
perfection. From nose to tail she still was 
that, but nose and tail she was not. At 
either end she had been marred. The scar 
across her nose, about three inches from its 
end, would never clothe itself with hair 
agein. The sore that made it had been too 
long open. And her tail would never more 
carry its beautiful Llewellyn flag. When 
she came backing out of the old cook house, 
dragging her box of pups, that tail was 
flaming like a torch. Too many hair cells 
on it had been totally destroyed ever to 
have it grow again to its full gallant banner. 

She never spelled canine perfection in her 
life again—not to the standards set by 
handsome-is. But when it came to 
handsome-does ——— Who cares for bench 
perfection in a field-trial dog, anyhow? 
Field trials are work, not sitting pretty. 
Field trials are covering the country more 
swiftly, widely, smartly than the competi- 
tion. So let scarred muzzles and seared 
tails go hang. Field trials call not for looks, 
but speed and guts and brains and nose! 

Nose, did you hear me say? Nose? I 
will tell a cockeyed world that’s just ex- 
actly what you heard! 

We heard it, too, one day, Dan Thorplay 
and I. And so did everybody else, I think, 
within three hours’ travel of Dan’s training 
kennels. Sandy, Dan’s helper, said it. Said 
it? Brother, he exclaimed it, if I make my 
meaning clear. No wonder! 

One day I went along with Dan to watch 
him give the Lady Bess’ pups their first 
work-out. We had them all with us in the 
wagon, big, rawboned, awkward youngsters 
now, and ready to take a look at in the field, 
to see what they might show. 

Sandy, the helper, said: ‘‘ Let’s take the 
mother dog along. She hasn’t had a run in 
months, what with her injuries and her 
family affairs. It'll do her worlds of good 
to stretch her legs, and it ought to be a 
circus watching her trying to manage those 
four pups on their first day afield.” 

So we had started out, Dan and I on the 
wagon with the pups, Sandy riding ahead 
with Lady Bess. 

And presently we heard it. Presently 
there arose ahead of us such a whooping 
and bellowing and howling and cater- 
wauling and whistle blowing as was never 
heard this side of Pandemonium. He must 
have dismounted to look at something very 
interesting, for all of a sudden, through the 
brush, on foot, and down the lane came 
Sandy. That man, let me assure you, was 
picking them up and putting them down 
again, doing ten feet per jump and yelling 
louder and louder, which was unnecessary, 
as he came. 

“Birds!” we finally made out in all that 
countyful of noise. ‘‘Birds! Birds! Birds, 
boss! She’s on birds! She’s on birds! 
She’s on birds, Dan!” 


““Who’s on birds?” roared Dan Thorp- 
lay, proving that one man in the world, at 
least, could make more noise than Sandy. 
“*Who’s on birds, you old numskull? Who's 
on birds, hey?—before I sock you in the 
eye!” 

As though Dan Thorplay didn’t know 
who was on birds! 

‘“*She’s on birds!’’ explained his helper 
brightly, and having reached us, stood and 
stamped his feet and wagged his jaw and 
pointed. 

And so, with certain heart hammerings 
that none but bird-dog lovers will ap- 
preciate, we scrambled off the wagon and 
followed Sandy off into the brush a little 
way. And there she was, bless her heart! 

Aimed like a deadly weapon, her scarred 
nose. Set like a dog of concrete, her lithe 
body, half bent around as though the scent 
had caught her like a lasso and pulled her 
crooked. Straight like a pointer’s, her 
denuded tail, and stiff as any poker. There 
she stood, nailing ’em dead in a mesquite 
bush full thirty feet away! 

“‘Bess,”’ said Dan Thorplay softly, ‘if 
it’s a jack rabbit you’ve caught sight of, or 
a possum that you’ve seen, and you're 
pointing fur in that cover, you'll just break 
my heart.” 

She trembled, but she never moved a 
muscle. She turned her eyes up and back 
at Dan, and plain as English I could hear 
her say: “‘Fur? Them’s feathers! And fur 
or feather, you can’t see ’em in mesquite 
thirty feet away. You smell’em, boss! You 
smell ’em—with your nose! Want to see 
‘em? Shall I flush?” 

And so Dan told her to goon. And when 
that drumming bomb of birds exploded, 
Bess was steady as a clock. She dropped to 
flush and crouched there quietly, as any 
animal with brains and training would. 
And we three thumped each other on the 
back and yelled like idiots at one another. 

Sandy took her up and we hustled those 
four fool pups back to the kennels where 
they belonged. What right had they to be 
out in the field today? We got the ponies. 
Dan Thorplay wanted to see just what Bess 
had. 

Bess had the works. She picked them up 
for Dan up wind, down wind, cross wind 
and no danged wind at all. She sailed 
across the country nose in air and nailed 
‘em north and south and east and west— 
and Lord have mercy on their souls! She 
was Nemesis that day. She fairly reveled 
in her new-found power, and if there was a 
single bird in the entire county that she 
didn’t-find that afternoon, it’s because it 
was in some coyote’s belly. 

Dan wired that night to Stevens: 


LADY BESS ARRIVED TODAY. SHE POINTED 
GROUSE IN CANADA. YOU OWN A NATIONAL CHAM- 
PION RIGHT NOW. SHALL I POISON HER, OR WHAT? 


And Stevens wired back to him: 
HOLD EVERYTHING 


Which was all Dan heard from him for 
almost a week. Then on a lovely morning 
when Dan was working with the dogs and I 
was at the house, passing the time delight- 
fully away in the application of the Hunt 
& Rub typewriter system on a recalcitrant 
fourth revision, the phone rang. I an- 
swered it. 

“Thorplay?”’ It was a deep and husky, 
pleasant voice. 

I said, “‘No. This is Thorplay’s place. 
Shall I find Mr. Thorplay for you?” 

“No, thanks,” the big voice said. ‘‘ You 
needn’t bother if you’ll just be good enough 
to send him word that he’s got a new dude 
boarder coming—name of Stevens.” 

A sportsman, that man. Lord knows how 
many banks and railroads he had left flat 
on their backs to come half across the 
continent to see a dog he’d banked his 
judgment on! But here he was, a great, 
stout, burly, grizzle-whiskered man, re- 
minding one for all the world of Roosevelt. 
And we sat and fanned that night, and 
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fanned and fanned, and to thunder with all 
banks and railroads. Bess had outdone her- 
self that afternoon to put a show on for her 
owner, after an only half-successful effort 
to tie herself into a flat knot at the first 
sight of him. 

We talked, most of the time, of her. 
Stevens told Dan that he had bought her 
sight unseen on the strength of her blood 
lines; that she had spent her puppy days 
in the hands of a man known widely and 
unfavorably in the field-trial fraternity, 
whom Dan calls the Dog Butcher. He 
now is in the pen for crooked practice, 
where, for the good of men and dogs, Dan 
hopes he’ll stay till the walls mold down. 
But he had had the Lady Bess with him in 
her puppy days, long before he fell afoul of 
the law. And on hearing this I saw Dan 
Thorplay put his ears up like a bulldog that 
has suddenly heard some strange, inimical 
sound. 

We got to bed at last, and the next day 
tried Bess out more thoroughly, and the 
show she put on convinced the three of 
them, Dan and Sandy and her owner, that 
she had a chance for the national champion- 
ship. She didn’t have me to convince. I’m 
not a field-trial man, and so I didn’t know 
just how good she was. But I’d have bet 
on her, with the heart and brains she had, 
in any competition—police-dog trials, 
bloodhound trials, beagle trials—anything. 
I’d have put my money on her in a calculus 
examination. She had a way with her, that 
little lady. 

Well, they voted to turn her over to this 
man Knox again. Dan would have given 
a leg to handle her over the field-trial cir- 
cuit; but he was loaded down at his ken- 
nels, and like an honest trainer, would not 
take his customers’ money and then turn 
over the work to his assistant. He stuck 
with the dogs he’d bargained to train, and 
when Mr. Stevens left us, Bess left with him. 
He, personally, took her in to Knox. And 
shortly after Bess left I left too. There were 
a couple jobs, half finished, yelping for me 
back in Pennsylvania, and I had to get back 
to them. 

I could imagine how Dan watched the 
record of that little lady as she came down 
the circuit under Charlie Knox. Stake 
after stake she cleaned up—stake after 
stake. Her march from trial to trial was 
one triumphant progress and the talk of the 
whole field-trial world. Every win she 
made was a feather in Dan Thorplay’s cap, 
as well as in Charlie Knox’s; and by the 
time for the national championship, both 
their hats must have looked like an Aztec 
headdress. 

I had never seen a national. I wrote to 
Dan and asked him if he would be there. 
But he said he couldn’t make it, and so I 
decided not to go. I didn’t know the field- 
trial fraternity, and without Dan to stand 
by me at the scene of this event, I would 
have been as much outside as a boy at a 
ball game and not a knot hole in the fence 
I wanted, of course, to see the national 
stake, but to see it properly I needed some 
good dog man to interpret it forme; anda 
hundred times more than I wanted to see 
the dog race, I wanted to sit in on two or 
three evenings of fanning with a bunch of 
field-trial addicts. I’d get enough dog dope 
out of that to last me seven years. But 
without Dan to sponsor me, I had about 
as much chance getting inside that close 
corporation as a June bug would have of 
flying through the Chinese wall. So I de- 
cided to stay home. 

Imagine my delight and vast surprise 
then when long-distance called me just a 
day or two before the race, and I recognized 
the big voice that presently said ‘‘ Hullo,” 
husky and deep over three hundred miles of 
wire as it had been on Dan Thorplay’s local 
line. 

“‘My car will be on a train that goes 
through your town next Wednesday, on the 
way to Grand Junction. I know you’ve got 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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TO RAILROAD EXECUTIVES: Not only on new, but on 
existing equipment as well, can Hyatt Journal Boxes be 
used. They fit A. R. A. standard pedestals without change 
of a single truck part. Full information and our engi- 
neering resources are at your disposal. 


Hyatt Journal Box as ap- 
plied to trucks under pas- 


senger cars, shown at left. 


VER SIXTY American and 

Canadian railroads already have 
learned from experience that cars 
equipped with Hyatt Journal Boxes 
maintain schedules... reduce oper- 
ating costs ... and, above all, in- 
crease passenger comfort and pro- 
mote public good will. 

What a difference Hyatts make! 
No jerky starts; stations melt into 
the background almost before you 
realize you are moving. You fairly 
glide along in unbelievable comfort 
..- and delays due to hot-boxes are 
banished forever. 

For smooth-rolling Hyatts are 
practically frictionless. They run 
cool. They roll freely. They do away 
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with jolting starts, sluggish pick-ups 
and plain bearing drag. 

And so they save power, do away 
with racking wear on cars, reduce 
maintenance and replacement, and 
permit longer trains. 

it is important to the public that 
Hyaits are introducing a new econ- 
omy in almost every factor of rail- 
road operating costs. 

But more important still is the 
fact that the Hyattway is the Com- 
fort Way. You enjoy the smoothest 
railroad travel ever known... on 
time and on Hyatis. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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An entirely new way to buil 
Enduring Walls of Startling Beauty — 





56" Thick 










































Specification “D” is applied 
in three simple steps. The 
5¢ in. slab is nailed to the 
studding. Then Troweltex 







GOLD BOND 
PRODUCTS 



















is spread over entire surface, Wall Board Plaster 
and textured to any desired Gypsum Lath Lime 
finish. No waiting for a Insulation Tile Board 
ter to dry—rooms may 5 in. Slab Troweltex 


occupied immediately. Acouicéat Wieetie 
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Wall and Ceiling Construction 


Throughout all the centuries that man has striven 
for a wall and ceiling material possessing maximum 
stability with unlimited decorative qualities, noth- 
ing has ever equalled the natural advantages of 
gypsum plaster. 


Almost every room you enter is a gypsum-lined 
room. Yet, surprising as it may seem, man has been 
strangely slow in improving the first crude ways 
of building gypsum walls and ceilings. 


Progress has been small and halting—first plaster, 
then plaster board—until GOLD BOND Engineers 
evolved an entirely new principle of gypsum utiliza- 
tion and perfected a revolutionary new specification 
(D) for the erection of walls and ceilings of surpassing 
stability with limitless decorative possibilities. 


This specification ““D” provides for the use of 
two newly-announced GOLD BOND discoveries 
—a super-staunch %" slab of pure gypsum, finished 
with the colorful plastic texture effect produced by 
GOLD BOND Troweltex. 


Two Historic Discoveries 


This specification sweeps aside all other wall sys- 
tems because it provides the first man-made gypsum 
panel slab ever produced in *6" thickness. This slab 
is many times stronger, more resistant to fire, more 
deadening to sound, than any previous gypsum slab 
material. It can’t crack and it can’t fall. It has in- 
stantly won the approval of architects and builders 
because of its rock-like stability. 

Such stability is possible only because the staunch 
homogeneous gypsum core of this slab comes from 
the GOLD BOND mines, yielding gypsum of the 
most amazing purity. 

Companion to the %" panel slab in its far-reaching 
importance is Troweltex, the simplest, most eco- 
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nomical and most artistic wall finish for permanent 
interior decoration. The plastic material, simply 
mixed with water, is “brushed” on with a trowel 
and tinted. It forms a plastic, textured coating pos- 
sessing all the beauty of old stucco, scroll, mission 
or travertine finish. Troweltex costs less than half 
as much as any previous material used for plastic 
decorating 


3 Definite Advantages 


Specification ‘“D” walls and ceilings, under authentic 
laboratory tests, show 235 times better heat and 
cold insulation than standard lath and plaster con- 
struction. Sound-deadening is increased 2% times 
and the entire construction is 40% lighter than 
comparable lath and plaster. 


Simply Follow Specification “D”’ 


There is no basic difference between using specifi- 
cation “D” and using any other approved form of 
house construction. Specification “D" covers the 
entire operation and provides the first definite plan 
for guiding the home-owner to exactly the kind of 
staunch yet appealing walls and ceilings he had 
always hoped to have in his home. 


If you have any building or remodelling plans in 
mind, you should know about specification ‘‘D”. 
You should have a sample of °s" panel slab so that 
you can see it, feel it and test it. You should see 
the captivating effects possible with Troweltex. Sign 
and send the coupon immediately for free samples 
of these history-making materials. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
Jackson Building Buffalo, N. Y 


Send the coupon for these free books 
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NATIONAL GYPSUM CO., 
Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me your Portfolio of Specifications, in- 
cluding Specification “D”, with samples of # in. Slab 
and Troweltex, and name of nearest Gold Bond Dealer 
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How Gold Bond Specification D” 


_ Changes the Entire System of American 
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. generati ons 
discuss new Roller Bearin gs 


FAMOUS TRAINS 
The Olympian 
Chicago-Seattle- Tacoma 
’ The Pioneer Limited 
Chicago - St. Paul - Minneapolis 
The Columbian 


Chicago f Yellowstone - 
Twin Cities {Seattie - Tacoma 
The Southwest Limited 
Chicego { Excelsior Springs 
Miiwaukee ({ Kansas City 

The Arrow 


Chicago § Des Moines - Omaha 
Milwaukee / Sioux City 


That’s the spirit of The Milwaukee Road 
. old and young equally alive to the 
newest in railroading . . . keen as the 
traveling public about roller bearings 
which have brought new riding comfort 
to those splendid trains, the new 
Olympian and the new Pioneer Limited. 
Many a newcomer in our service has 
profited by the enthusiasm and help that 
constantly come from the 5,100 veterans 
of The Milwaukee Road—men in the 


service for a quarter of a century or more. 

And there’s our women’s auxiliary, 
9,150 strong, and active all over the sys- 
tem from the Great Lakes to the Pacific. 

Indeed, the whole Milwaukee Road 
personnel of 50,000 is knit by loyalty, 
fellowship and a feeling of responsibility. 
Any Milwaukee Road shipper knows it 
. . . the seasoned traveler notes it with 
appreciation . . . the woman and child 
in our care find it delightfully reassuring. 
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For a copy of booklet or detailed information on any subject concerning this railroad, 
address The Milwaukee Road, Room 884G, Union Station, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 126 
a soft spot for little Bess and I thought per- 
haps you'd like to see her run. I’ve sent 
some transportation on to Dan and Sandy, 
and we'll all bunk in the car. Can I take 
you with me?” 

I dared him to slow down as much as to 
thirty miles an hour when the train his car 
was hooked to went through Harrisburg. 

Thanks to that good sportsman, we had 
an elegant reunion at Grand Junction. It 
had never occurred to my lame brain that 
Dan was breaking his heart to see Bess run 
because he couldn’t afford to make the trip. 
Even if I had thought of it, I couldn’t have 
offered what Stevens did; for Stevens was 
Dan’s employer, really. At any rate we all 
were there, and we watched with high 
hearts the Lady Bess come through with 
colors flying to the finals. 

Lady Bess and old Doe Holden’s Don 
dog were the two names that got posted 
after the last preliminary had been run. 
Doc Holden was as fine a man and sports- 
man as ever owned a dog. And his entry, 
Don, was as fine a dog as ever owned a 
man—a big-boned, giant-hearted stallion 
of a pointer, a bird dog and a fighter, anda 
brute for punishment. And it looked as 
though punishment was to be the order of 
the day, for on the night before the finals 
filthy weather fell. First came thick snow, 
four or five inches of it; then a cold raw 
rain that covered the snowfall with a glassy 
crust; then sleet. A most unseasonable 
storm and the toughest kind of a break for 
little Bess. The plow-horse strength of that 
big Don dog would be all to his advantage 
in tomorrow’s cruel going. 

We milled around the old hotel that eve- 
ning, me hanging to Dan’s coat tail, soaking 
in dog lore like a sponge. But along about 
ten o’clock word got to Dan that Charlie 
Knox wanted to see him up in his room. 

Dan took me by the arm and I went 
along, and the first words that greeted Dan 
from Knox, when we got the door shut be- 
hind us, were: 

**She’s lost her nose!”’ 

To the day when the old guy with the 
gumless teeth knocks his scythe handle 
against my door and tells me it is time to go, 
I think I'll never hear a tougher word. 

Stevens was in the room, and Bess, upon 
a rug before the open fire. Stevens was 
taking it like a sport. 

“‘T’ve got to run her,”’ Stevens said. ‘‘We 
can’t quit now. But think of this game 
little lady running in this race, the high 
spot of her life, without a nose! She'll die 
of shame, poor little thing!”’ 

Thinking about his dog—and not about 
himself at all, and with a national cham- 
pionship right in his hands! 

Dan said: ‘‘What makes you think her 
nose is gone? You're good, Charlie, but you 
couldn’t have put her through yesterday 
and today without a nose.” 

Charlie said: ‘“‘I don’t think it’s gone, 
Dan—I know it. She won today mostly on 
momentum. She lost two coveys in the last 
ten minutes. It came over her very sud- 
denly. Lucky the heat was almost done 
and that she had piled up such a lead. But 
I suspected it all day. All day she seemed a 
little bit uncertain. It came and went. 
When she seemed puzzled, I'd send her out 
full tilt, to dazzle the judges with that 
lightning speed of hers. She won hands 
down today, but I’m a nervous wreck get- 
ting her through. She’s bad tonight. To- 
morrow will be just too bad!” 

Dan Thorplay knelt down and went over 
her, gave her a test or two, looked up at 
Stevens with a face that told the worst. 
Not every owner gets a chance like that 
not every handler, every trainer. Men 
work with dogs and study dogs a lifetime 
for a chance like that. But Charlie Knox 
only said, “Breaks of the game.”’ 

And Stevens said: ‘‘ Well, old girl, you'll 
have to work if you show up the worst dub 
that ever ran a field trial. But it’s going to 
hurt me worse than it does you; that’s how 
I like you, Lady, if you can get any con- 
solation out of it.” 

But she, that little Amazon, instead of 
cuddling up for sympathy, stood up and 
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looked him in the eye and barked. I'll 
swear there was Macbeth’s defiance in it 
“Yet I will try the last!” 


“All right,”’ said Dan Thorplay, “I’m 
with you. If smoke and fire cleared your 
nose up before, why not again?” 

Another fighter -Dan-——a fighter think- 
ing all the time. He, too, would try the last. 

We gave that little dog the works that 
night. When we came downstairs in the 
morning, we looked as though we had just 
come through a forest fire. Ali night we 
had made smudges in the fireplace in Char- 
lie Knox’s room. All night we took turns 
holding poor little Bess’ nose up to the fire 
and smoke. We'd hold our hands about her 
muzzle to protect it from the fire, and then 
give her all that we could stand. More than 
one set of blistered knuckles showed at our 
breakfast table, and our eyes watered and 
we sniffled. But Lady Bess, through all of 
it, had been as game as any pit dog. She 
took it like a Spartan. I'll tell you, setter 
dogs, more than any other breed of dogs, 
understand. 

But though our eyes looked blearily at 
the buckwheat cakes, and though our noses 
were no end embarrassing, Lady Bess’ eyes 
and nose were clear that morning. About 
three o'clock something had seemed to 
loosen in her head, and for an hour after 
that Nature had worked at clearing Bess’ 
passages of scent, relieving, so Dan thought, 
some pressure on her delicate nerves of 
smell. At any rate, before daybreak she 
shut her mouth, and breathing easily 
through her nose, fell fast asleep. 

She won that race. Man, what a race! 
Pitted against that mighty pointer dog of 
old Doc Holden’s, in the last grueling hour 
of it, she matched him heart for heart! 
With her feet cut to ribbons on the ice- 
crusted snow, with her unflagged tail a-drip 
with blood from whipping through the 
tangled glassy briers, she covered that whole 
cruel country without a whimper, without 
the very faintest sign of quitting. Whim- 
per? Quit? She ran it gayly, man. She 
ran it, glorying in the race. Not dogged- 
ness-—élan was in her running. Swift as a 
dart, she flew from cast to cast. 

That big-boned pointer of Doc Holden's 
ran a dog race, let me tell you right. He did 
his level best to break the Lady Bess—to 
pound her down-— to wear her heart out and 
her legs off to the pasterns. But it simply 
was not written in the book for any dog 
that ever lived to beat the Lady Bess that 
day. Fast as he went, she got outside of 
him time after time on a course that that 
day took not only speed but strength, on a 
course that took not only strength but 
courage. Time after time she smashed 
straight through an ice-knifed brush to beat 
him to the huddled, almost scentless birds, 
taking from under his very nose point after 
point, till in the end, Doc Holden acqui- 
escing, they called the gallant hunters in. 
There was no use to put them through that 
cruel course’s torture longer, for that day 
little Lady Bess was just unbeatable. 

After it all was over I felt suddenly let 
down all limp. I hadn't realized just how 
much the close call of little Bess to ig- 
nominious, shameful, pointless defeat had 
frayed my nerves. Stevens, too, just sat 
before the fire in Knox's room, his worn-out 
little dog fast asleep beside his chair. Sandy, 
Dan’s helper, sat pulling on a pipe, wrapped 
in a deep, contented silence. Even Charlie 
Knox forbore the pleasant adulation of the 
old hotel lobby, and waited in the quiet of 
his room the call for dinner and the wonder- 
ful evening of rehashing that great race 
which was sure to follow coffee and the 
firing of tobacco. 

Where Dan was we did not know. One 
thing was sure — he wasn’t wasting any time 
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relaxing, you could bet on that. Not with 
professional dog men from all over to stand 
around and fan with. Relax, did you say? 
Dan Thorplay? Dan figured that he'd get 
a lot of relaxation after he was dead. Did 
you ever see a hurricane relax? 

It was a hurricane, sure, that suddenly 
blew in our door, ending the calm that had 
encompassed us. 

“Charlie,” Dan shouted as he slammed 
the door shut —*‘‘ Charlie, you tell me some- 
thing! You tell methis. After Bess got her 
scent back and you took her over, could you 
ever get her to retrieve? Did her return of 
nose ever help that? Could you ever make 
her as much as take a dead bird in her 
mouth?” 

Knox shook his head. He opened his 
mouth. He never got ‘“‘no”’ out. 

“You're right you never did!” roared 
Dan. ‘Come on downstairs, you, Sandy. I 
might need your help. Come on down, Mr. 
Stevens, I may need some dough for bail. 
Come on, Charlie, I got a theory to work 
out. The Dog Butcher is downstairs. I 
just caught sight of him. Come on down, 
you old English wrecker, too. I'll give you 
something to thump keys about! And you 
too, Bess, old lady. You'll be star witness 
in this little case!”’ 

We clattered down the stairs, the six of 
us, and debouched into the lobby. Calling 
the little bitch to heel, Dan shoved through 
a crowd of dog men and a thick haze of dog 
talk and came up to a burly, block-skulled, 
red-faced man who was twice as wide as Dan 
and twice as thick, and, at the very least, 
eight times as high 

“Hello, you!”’ Dan yelled up at him. 

“Hello yourself, shrimp,’ growled this 
grizzly, looking down. He banged Dan vio- 
lently on the shoulder. “‘ How’s all the cows 
and shooting pooches down in Texas? Let’s 
see, you're the runt that told me once that 
the dogs I trained weren't wide enough to 
find the eagle on a quarter. How about it 
now? You've seen what a proper start 
will do for a dog. I had this Lady Bess 
as a puppy. Laid the foundation that you 
and Knox are cashing in on now. Can I 
train a dog or not, Thorplay? Come on, 
admit it!” 

Dog men from all America were about. 
Here was a chance to advertise. The Dog 
Butcher took it. 

“T'll admit one thing,”” said Dan, in a 
voice strangely cold and hard ‘‘I'll admit 
you turn ‘em out soft-mouthed. I never 
saw a dog you handled yet that so much as 
rumpled up a feather on a bird that he re- 
trieved. Take Bess here, now. She'd bring 
a dead ostrich in without a tooth bruise. 
How do you ever find the time to do it?” 

Dan's words were jovial enough, but 
there was something in his tone that stilled 
the dog chatter in the old hotel lobby. 
Quiet came. Men even pulled back a little 
inaring. Battle—that was the thing that 
sounded coldly in Dan’s voice. The 
Butcher maybe sensed it too. But he looked 
at this small-sized piece of work befors 
him and at the ring of men around the two 
of them —the three of them, for Bess was 
back of Dan — and finding himself suddenly 
in the limelight, went ahead with his adver 
tising: 

“Soft mouth? Well, I don’t bother with 
no dummy birds with nails stuck through 
‘em. I haven't time to monkey with such 
stuff. I got too many dogs to handle. Be 
sides, I let my dogs know who's the boss 
right off. That's the thing that makes them 
handle like a charm. You saw how Bess 
worked to the whistle? No quicker way to 
discipline than in teaching to retrieve. Let 
‘em bring in a bird all busted up, and a 
little taste or two of this across the nose will 
tell 'em what is wrong and who to listen to.” 
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I wish I could describe the thing that fol 
lowed. That ring of watching men were all 
men who made money — or who tried to 
following dogs—-trainers, handlers, owners, 
breeders. They knew dogs, knew that the 
super dog was a myth and that the dog with 
human powers did not live, thank heaven! 
They looked on dogs, not without senti 
ment Dy any means, but with sentiment 
mixed with sense 

In all that ring of outdoor men and 
sportsmen, one thing was universaliy ad 
mired — courage, bottom, heart to take it 
And that day, standing there watching, all 
their admiration for the heart that wil! not 
quit, however tough the going, was cen 
tered on the splendid little lady that stood 
behind Dan Thorplay. And as they stood 
ard looked at her, they saw, with shame at 
their own race, the bright brave eyes of her 
go dull with fear and the bloodstained 
battle flag she carried fall. It should have 
been a flag of glossy silk. It was instead a 
tattered ribbon on a scarred staff. But 
even though all shot to rags, the frayedest 
battle flag may be the very valiantest of 
things if carried high. But Lady Bess’ fell! 
between her legs, and she cringed down and 
slunk behind Dan Thorplay and put her 
nose and belly close against the fleor 

For the thing that the Dog Butcher held 
out in his hand —this thing which he was 
wont to give his dogs a taste of fair across 
their tender noses if they mouthed a bird 
was a heavy loaded quirt 

A little ugly whisper rose around the ring 
that watched the fellow with the quirt and 
Dan and Lady Bess a little ugly buzz wit! 
menace in it. What lay behind this little 
drama working out before them, they did 
not know But what was there before their 
eyes was plenty that lovely, gay, great 
hearted, gallant little lady, fresh from a 
brilliant grueling triumph, lying afraid and 
cowed and utterly unhappy on her belly 

And so, when Dan Thorplay, uttering 
not one word, went ripping, tearing int« 
the Dog Butcher, a whoop of joy went uy 
that mighty near unroofed that old hotel 

You won't want to believe it, but it’s so 
One man may have as many as nine fists, 
six knees, four feet and eighteen elbows. I'l! 
direct you to the proper penitentiary. - the 
one where the Dog Butcher now resides 
and you can ask him: He went up against a 
man who had that much equipment once 
and got hit with every single piece of ord 
nance fourteen times and five times with 
an old-fashioned iron cuspidor. And when 
he finally went down, like some tall tower 
toppling, Dan hopped astride of him and 
walloped him with that loaded quirt unt 
the big brute at last fought back no more 

Not many men know why Lady Bess re 
tired; why she, once national champion, 


never ran another stake She had no 
nose that’s why. Half a week after she 
had won as great a dog race as is on the 
books, she could not have smelled a six-foot 
string of Wienerwursts if you had wound 
them round her neck for a collar. And so 


she ran no more, this national champior 
field-trial setter; but her red blood ran for 
her, and her high heart: for, as a mother of 
field-trial setter dogs, she was the champior 
of the world 

Wildfire, Smoky Jean, Burnt Umber, 
Scarlet Flame conjure names, every one 
Dan Thorplay has an old charred-edged 
box beside his desk which he uses as 
wastebasket Also, as you yourself can 
ascertain if you will but step into it and 
turn around three or four times, pushing 
most of the waste paper out onto Dan's 
floor before you curl up, it makes an elegant 
bed. You couldn't buy that box from Dar 
Besides, the 
national field-trial champion Wildfire wa 


He's always got it occupied 


whelped in it, was dragged through blasz 
death to safety in it, and with him Smoky 
Jean, Burnt Umber, Scarlet Flame— do 
that Dan raised, and history makers all, 
sired by fine Jed Whitestone, al! 
by the little dog that won her natior 


mothers 


championship dashing breakneck throug 
ice; but her world’s championship rea 
foremost, backing, bless her stalwart heart 
through fire 
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R-R-R,” said Niece Hilda at breakfast 
“TI haven’t got warm yet after that North 
Pole room. I don’t see how you stand it.” 

“You see I’m used to it,” said Aunt Kate. 

“In some ways this old house is the pleas- 
antest place I know,” Hilda, who was home 
from college for the holidays, and plain spo- 
ken, rattled on. “But in others it’s just un- 
comfortable! I was saying the other day that 
I’d be here all the time if I wasn’t afraid of 
freezing and if I didn’t have to heat water 
every time I wanted a bath.” 

Aunt Kate smiled a little wistfully. She 
liked young people about. She had always 
had them until her children were married and 
her husband died. But of late the friendly old 
house that sat among trees just outside the city 
limits was usually empty except for herself and 
Jane, the hired girl. Even Jane was talking 
about leaving. She said she was getting old and 
couldn’t stand discomfort. 

“Sometimes | think I'll sell the place,” said 
Aunt Kate. 


1 can’t bear to leave.” 


“But I’ve lived here for so long. 


“Why on earth don’t you have radiator heat 
asked Hilda. 
“Then we'd all come. You 
could easily afford it.” 


and modern plumbing put in?” 


“The house is so old. 
don’t know if I could.” 


“Nonsense. We just fin- 
ished having our house gone 
over. A health examination 
of your home, it’s called. A 

comfort examination too, I’d say. Tell you 
what. We'll do it. I'll help you. We'll call that 
master plumber and the heating contractor 
that went over our place. We’ i put in one 
of those lovely bathrooms that you can 
have now, and slender new radiators, and 
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a roomy sink, and some laundry trays. Let’s 
have two bathrooms; one for you and one 
for Jane. And new piping. It’ll not be an 
expense; just an investment. If you ever sell, 
your house will be worth a lot more.” 
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Aunt Kate didn’t object to 

something she wanted so badly. 

When it was done, she was 
pleased and proud as could be. 

And so was Jane. “I did think my back would 
surely break,” said Jane. “But now, | like 
doing my work.” 

And winter and summer, Aunt Kate’s house 
is always full, as it was in former days. It and 
Aunt Kate have recovered the spirit of youth. 


7 ry : 


No matter where you live, in city or coun- 
try, if your house is more than five years old, 
it will pay you to call in a Master Plumber 
and a Heating Contractor and have a health 
examination of your home. So rapid has been 
recent progress of the plumbing and heating 
industries that these experts in modernizing 
houses will have valuable suggestions to serve 
your comfort, protect your health, raise the 
sale or borrowing value of your property, and 
increase your pride in your dwelling. Sum- 
mon them today. 


Plumbing and Heating Industries Bureau 


{ The national association of Heating Contractors, 


Master Plumbers, Wholesalers, and Manufacturers 


EXAMINATION 


} 35 * WACKER CHICAGO 
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the quay of the Gosport Navy Yard with 
the black smoke pouring from the funnel 
above her long squat casement of multi- 
tudinously riveted vertical strips of iron. 
Uniquely unlike any other ship afloat was 
that monster, her seventy feet of foredeck 
submerged to a depth of two feet, her after 
deck similarly submerged for the same 
length; her one-hundred-and-seventy-foot- 
long midship section built up slopingly at 
an angle of thirty-five degrees in that novel 
penthouse armored battery rounded slightly 
at the corners fore and aft and pierced with 
four gun ports on each broadside and one 
each at bow and stern. 

At the fore end of the casement the 
armor—it was four inches thick, a double 
skin of two-inch iron plates bolted together, 
the inner ones horizontal, the outer vertical, 
upon a backing of two-foot oak—was car- 
ried up above the level of the flat roof deck 
in a conical pilot house. Upon that roof— 
called the spar deck in the absence of any 
other name for it—was nothing save the 
single somewhat large funnel, two or three 
ventilators, boat davits, the side rails, a 
signal flagstaff forward and the Confeder- 
ate flag upon a staff at the after end. She 
possessed one other quite novel feature, not 
less formidable because it was invisible: To 
her submerged prow had been bolted a 
heavy cast-iron ram. 

Now the ship and the quay were in busy 
activity. Up the shore gangways to the 
spar deck—by which alone access to her in- 
terior was possible—parties of men in new 
naval uniforms were carrying heavy boxes 
of ammunition, were returning hurriedly 
for more. From the interior came the me- 
tallic din of vigorously applied hammers; 
not yet had the mechanics completed the 
tasks on which they had been working fe- 
verishly in relays night and day. Outside 
the casement, sailors with buckets and 
brooms were thickly covering the armor 
with grease slush—‘‘So that the Yankee 
shot should slip off,”’ as one of them shouted 
to a friend sitting on a bollard of the quay. 

On the spar deck officers walked up and 
down in supervision of these last prepara- 
tions and a captain of marines stood with a 
squad of gray-clad soldiers ranked by the 
main gangway in readiness for the recep- 
tion of the commander when he should 
come on board. 

That commander, a handsome middle- 
aged man with a powerful beaked nose and 
a square chin, left the group of uniformed 
and civilian dockyard officials with whom 
he had been shaking hands ashore, came up 
the gangplank. 

The civilians on the quay waved their 
stovepipe hats, shouted, “‘Good luck, Bu- 
chanan! Give the Yanks hell! Three 
cheers for the Virginia! Three cheers for 
the Stars and Bars!” 

He took no further heed of them, acknowl- 
edged the Present-arms of the squad of 
marines with a brusque touch to his cap, 
turned sharply to the executive officer: 

“‘Time’s up, Mr. Jones. Pipe those work- 
men off the ship!” 

The lieutenant went to the hatch, re- 
peated the order. The boatswain’s pipe 
shrilled in the interior. There were shouts 
of “‘ Workmen ashore! All workmen ashore! 
Hurry there, unless you want to go and 
fight the Yanks! No time for anything 
more! Ashore, all of you! Get ashore!” 
They came swarming up from below, scores 
of men with blackened faces and grimy 
hands, tool bags slung over their shoulders, 
scrambled down the gangways, collected on 
the quay in a large throng. 

The executive officer reported to the 
commander, now earnestly discussing the 
tides in Hampton Roads with the civilian 
pilot: 

“Ship clear of workmen, sir!” 

“Very good, Mr. Jones. Muster the 
men.” 

There was the reiterated blare of a ship’s 
bugle, a rush of feet. The sailor-clad men 
few of them had ever been to sea in their 
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lives—fell into rank upon the spar deck, 
successively answered to their names at the 
roll call of the officer standing before each 
division. 

Flag Officer Buchanan continued his 
technical talk with the pilot. 

“‘Get away as soon as you can, commo- 
dore,”’ said that expert anxiously. ‘“‘It will 
be high-water slack in the Roads at 1:40. 
If you’re going for the Yanks you'll want 
all the time you can get—drawing twenty- 
two feet, as we do, doesn’t give us much 
margin with all those shoals.” 

The commodore glanced at the clock on 
the building of the navy yard. It markeda 
few minutes after ten and Hampton Roads 
was distant two hours’ steaming. 

“‘T shall be away at the earliest moment, 
pilot, you may be sure,” he replied quietly. 
He went to the voice pipe on a standard 
above the deck: ‘Engine room, there! 
What pressure have you now, Mr. Ram- 
sey?” 

An answer came back to him from below: 
“Twenty-one pounds, sir.” 

The commodore shrugged his broad 
shoulders. Miserable enough originally 
were these engines of the Merrimac, and 
they had not been improved by the burning 
of the ship and their long immersion while 
she was sunk. But they were all that was 
available. 

He called down the pipe again: “ Very 
well, Mr. Ramsey. Keep the highest pres- 
sure possible. I shall cast off in a few min- 
utes.” 

The executive officer reported again to 
him: “‘Two hundred and sixty men pres- 
ent, sir. Forty in hospital.” 

The commodore nodded. “Send the 
men to their stations. Prepare to cast off.” 

Again a bugle blared. The deck emptied 
of the men hurrying below to their posts 
within the great casement. Only those few 
remained who would handle the mooring 
ropes at the word of command. The com- 
modore took up his position near the voice 
pipe in rear of the pilot house, his flag lieu- 
tenant and his executive officer close to 
him. 

Orders followed each other rapidly, re- 
peated by those whom they concerned: 
“Stand by with engines! . . . Slow 
ahead! . . . Cast off, for’ard there! ... 
Slowastern! . . . Steady! ... Cast off 
astern! . Slow ahead! ... Hard 
a-port, the helm! Steady, the 
helm! .. . Steady, engines! . . . Slow 
ahead, engines!” 

On the quay a band struck up that quick 
rollicking air of Dixie which was the Mar- 
seillaise of the Confederacy. The crowd 
waved and shouted and cheered, disguising 
its apprehensions for those risking them- 
selves in this newfangled contraption which 
croakers compared to an iron coffin appro- 
priately shaped for those inside her. 

The Virginia —ex-Merrimac—sheered off 
into the muddy stream for the first cruise 
of her transformed existence. A little way 
down the Elizabeth River the two little 
paddle-wheel gunboats which were to ac- 
company her blew hoots of welcome from 
their sirens. On the quay side the band 
continued to crash and blare, less and less 
audible as it was left behind, as she went 
slowly down the river, passing vociferous 
crowds on the water front of Norfolk, pass- 
ing batteries where Confederate soldiers 
stood on the earthen ramparts and waved 
and shouted frenziedly. Her wretched en- 
gines gave her barely four knots against 
the tide rising sluggishly over the cracked 
mud banks. She steered, in that half- 
submerged bulk and weight so dispropor- 
tionate to her power, like a water-logged 
ship. She had nine miles to go before she 
would reach the open estuary of the Roads. 


Behind the conically armored pilot house, 
on the roof deck of the monster, Commo- 
dore Buchanan stood with the flag lieu- 
tenant, the executive officer, the pilot, a 
couple of midshipmen and a sergeant of the 


signal corps. He looked through his glasses 
over a broad stretch of calm water between 
low shores. Four miles away ahead of him, 
squat on the steel-blue surface shimmering 
with the noonday sun, he could distinguish 
the stone-built bastions of Fortress Monroe. 
In its close vicinity were the bare masts and 
spars of a crowd of shipping. Save for one 
large vessel he knew to be a French man-of- 
war, they were Federal frigates and gun- 
boats, together with army transports and 
store ships. The majority lay between 
Fortress Monroe and a low slab of an 
island called the Rip Raps, formidable with 
Federal heavy batteries. 

Away to his left, close to the point of 
Newport News, distant from their fellows, 
but equally near to him if he swung to port 
by the South Channel, were two large sail- 
ing ships. He recognized them at once 
the Congress frigate and to the left of her 
the Cumberland sloop of war. On that 
peacefully calm Saturday morning they 
were evidently not in the least expecting a 
call to action. Through his glasses he could 
see that they had booms out, boats along- 
side and their rigging filled with washing 
hung out to dry. The commodore made up 
his mind grimly. 

“The South Channel, pilot,”’ he said. 
“We'll try conclusions with those two ships 
first.” He swung round to the flag lieu- 
tenant: ‘Make signal to the gunboats to 
take station astern, Mr. Minor. : 
Mr. Jones, ask Mr. Ramsey to make all 
steam possible.” 

The large single funnel of the ship was al- 
ready belching out volumes of black smoke 
eloquent of the lavish feeding of her fur- 
naces, yet she was not making more than 
five knots. Her helm was incredibly inef- 
fective. Already they had had difficulty in 
their winding passage between the shoals. 
Already—a pleasant prospect for battle 
it was clear that it would take more than 
half an hour to turn her completely round. 
If that armor did not keep out the enemy 
projectiles—as, in the absence of any trial, 
they could but hope it would—then they 
were surely doomed as they turned toward 
that stately frigate mounting fifty heavy 
guns and the large three-masted sloop with 
thirty—eighty against their ten, manned 
by gunners who had never yet fired them. 
There were, in addition, formidable heavy 
batteries on the point of Newport News, 
close behind the two ships. 

The two escorting gunboats had fallen 
astern. The ship quivered to the urge of her 
cranky engines driven to their poor utmost. 
Forward of the down-shelving iron case- 
ment, her seventy feet of submerged bow 
made a long confused swirl in the water 
that splashed against the armored wall 
sheer from it. The pilot shouted successive 
gruff orders to the helmsman through the 
orifice in the moundlike armored conning 
tower in front of him. Every officer on that 
upper deck had his glasses eagerly to his 
eyes as she edged slowly and clumsily round 
to port, entered the South Channel between 
the shoals, headed toward those two an- 
chored ships some four miles distant. 

Not yet, apparently, had they been rec- 
ognized for what they were. There was no 
sign of alarm on those two vessels becoming 
gradually larger and larger to their view. 
They watched them in a tense silence of 
voices—a silence wherein the hoarse cough- 
ing typical of those primitive engines when 
at strain, the slashing of the water against 
the casement, the rattle of the stays to the 
funnel, were the only sounds, dispropor- 
tionately magnified to their overstrung 
nerves. 

Half an hour passed. Those ships were 
not two miles distant. Still they lay at 
their anchors, unconcerned at this approach. 
But away to starboard, among the ships 
anchored off Fortress Monroe, there was a 
beginning of movement. Three large frig- 
ates were loosening their sails to the faint 
breeze, were getting under way assisted by 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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“and with fhis 


sult. Sir, wear 


this watch-chain 





STYLE dictators will hardly ever 
go that far! But look to this: a 
watch-chain is an important item 
in your dress. The success of any 
suit may be influenced by the ac- 
cessories with which you comple- 
ment it. And a watch-chain is a 
very noticeable accessory. 

For that reason, a Simmons 
Chain always proves a sound pur- 
chase. The chains are recent, and 
very good to look at. Prices come 
within the moderate range of $1 
to $15. Two new chains are illus- 
trated: No. 30033. above, a green 
gold-filled Waldemar: and No. 
300415, below. a green and white 
gold-filled Waldemar—both at 89. 
Both are made in our own factory. 
under our own patented process. 
R. F. Simmons Co.. Attleboro, 
Massachuseits. 








SIMMONS 


TAARE MAM 


y CHAINS. 
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Ntw MOTOR EAR 


DODGE-BUILT AND 
DODGE-DEPENDABLE 


Fine car distinction and traditional 
Dodge value are brilliantly exem- 
plified in Dodge Brothers New 
Senior Six. 


A glance reveals the freshness and 
charm of New Senior style and 
the exquisite taste of New Senior 
appointments. 


One ride will confirm the fact 
that this great car is the biggest, 
fastest and finest Six ever pro- 
duced by Dodge Brothers. 

Even the most casual observation 


will make it instantly clear that 
every detail of fine car equipment 


is present, every feature of fine 
car performance provided. 

And it requires no expert to per- 
ceive the rugged stamp of Dodge 
precision and materials, Dodge 
integrity and skill on every detail 
of New Senior design. 

The extra width, depth and rest- 
ful luxury of the seats—the car’s 
greater roominess and finer per- 
formance— its arresting smartness 
and rich interior beauty—all con- 
firm your first vivid impression 
that here is a motor car of 
very exceptional distinction and 


desirability. 


-Available in eight distinguished body types 


The Sport Sedan, $1795—The Sport Coupe with Rumble Seat, $1795—The Sport Roadster with 
Rumble Seat, $1815—The Landau Sedan, $1845. These prices include six wire wheels and six 
tires... . The Victoria Brougham, $1575—The Roadster, $1695—The Sedan, $1675—The 
Coupe with Rumble Seat, $1675. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit—front and rear bumpers included 


DODGE BROKERS 
NEW SENIOR SIX 
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Your Plumber knows why— 
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ASBESTOCEL pipe covering is an 
investment which pays satisfactory 


dividends in more heat for less fuel 


Ask Your Plumber about Fuel Saving 


Whether you are planning to build a new 
home or overhaul the heating system of 
your present residence, you will do wisely 
to give heed to the advice of your local 
plumber and steam-fitter. He is a man 
whose business lifetime has been spent in 
solving the plumbing and heating prob- 
lems of others (many of them possibly 
being your neighbors). He will bring to 
your home this lifetime of experience plus 
mechanical expertness oe | specialized 
knowledge which, for the sake of living 
comfort, you can ill afford to do without. 
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If it is a new home you are building he 
will apply to it the concentrated knowl- 
edge he has received not only through 
experience but through contact with all 
the makers of heating equipment— people 
you never see in the course of, your daily 
business. He knows a certain size pipe 
is needed to carry a certain quantity of 
warming steam or hot water—and he 
knows Improved Asbestocel is the one 
insulation which, when applied to that 
pipe, will give the steam most generous 
safe conduct to your radiators. 
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IMPROVED ASBESTOCEL 


OUR plumber knows that bare heater 

pipes cause uncomfortable homes. Bare 

heater pipes waste fuel and increase heat- 
ing cost. Your house can be more comfortable 
for less expense if the heater pipes are insu- 
lated with Asbestocel pipe covering. 


The reason for this is that the warmth gener- 
ated in your heater must be carried to the spot 
where it is to work. If you send the heat along 
a leaking path, loss is certain. 


Your plumber can easily reduce heat losses on 
your present system, or can start you right in 
your new home. He can do this by using Im- 
proved Asbestocel, the product of the world 
leader in the development of asbestos insulations. 


Without protecting insulation on the pipes the 
huge power plants which furnish you electric 
light, or supply power for great industrial plants, 
could not operate. You can run your own heat- 
ing plant with bare pipes, but every day that you 
do so means that you are burning more fuel 
than is necessary. 


The Cost is Low—the Returns High 


The price of a ton or two of coal, or its equivalent 
in oil, will put Improved Asbestocel on the 
heater pipes of the average home. Usually this 
whole cost will be saved in two winters. For the 
rest of the time you use the heater the saving is 
clear profit. Besides this, your house will be 
more comfortable because more uniformly heated. 
Write today for our booklet, “More Heat from 
Less Fuel.” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE-CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
Branches in all large cities 
@anadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Please send me a copy of your booklet entitled, 
“More Heat from Less Fuel.” 
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(Continued from Page 133) 

tugs that made a brown smother from their 
tall funnels. A dull boom reverberated 
heavily over the lagoonlike flood tide, was 
repeated in slow succession. Over the Con- 
federate batteries at Sewell’s Point on the 
southern shore a drift of white smoke lifted 
into the air; from the water some distance 
short of the Federal frigates rose the spouts 
of the shots they had fired. 

“Steer for the Cumberland, pilot,” said 
the quiet voice of the commodore. ‘“ We'll 
deal with the frigate afterward.” 

“Starboard a couple of points!’’ The 
helmsman within the conning tower echoed 
the pilot’s gruff order. 

There was again a tense silence wherein 
they hardly noticed the Confederate guns 
still thundering from Sewell’s Point. it 
was incredible that those ships should thus 
carelessly await them. 

They were within a mile. Suddenly there 
was a swift activity on both those enemy 
ships. Men swarmed aloft in their rigging. 
The hung-out washing disappeared. The 
boats were dropped astern. The booms 
were brought in. They thought they could 
hear the whistles of the boatswains as their 
crews dashed to man the capstans and the 
guns. A spark of flame twinkled on the 
Cumberland’s deck, was swallowed in an 
abrupt cloud of white smoke. There was a 
heavy detonation, a scream in the air, and 
a waterspout leaped up ahead of them. 
Simultaneous with the smoke and report 
from her second gun—they identified the 
two ten-inch pivots on her deck—there was 
a smoke-whelmed flash, a violent detona- 
tion, from the Congress frigate; were other 
smoke puffs, other detonations, from the 
shore batteries at Newport News, from 
several steam gunboats now hurrying in 
advance of the three frigates leaving For- 
tress Monroe. A host of waterspouts sprang 
up around the strange monster now recog- 
nized as the rebel marvel at which the 
Federal naval officers had scoffed so long. 
The gunfire became incessant, merged into 
a continuous rumbling roll. The sun- 
gleaming waterspouts were a spectacle. 

Commodore Buchanan took his binocu- 
lars from his eyes. His lips were pressed 
tightly together under his aquiline nose. 

“Battle stations, gentlemen,”’ he said 
composedly. 

They descended into the interior of that 
iron penthouse, left the roof deck deserted, 
its hatches closed from within. 


Within the gloomy gun deck whose low 
roof gave only seven feet of head room, the 
executive lieutenant walked up and down, 
seeing that the crews were alert at each of 
the great weapons already loaded and im- 
mediately commanded by a subordinate 
officer. All of them were ponderous muzzle- 
loaders on slide mountings. Six of the eight 
divided between the broadsides were bottle- 
shaped, smoothbore nine-inch Dahlgrens of 
the Merrimac’s original armament. A sup- 
ply of their spherical shells lay ready to 
each for quick reloading. 

The four others were rifled guns, cast at 
Richmond to the new design of Lieutenant 
Brooke and heavily reénforced with steel 
bands shrunk over the breech. Two of 
them were of seven-inch caliber, mounted 
on a pivot slide at bow and stern, so that at 
need they could fire through a broadside 
port. Thetwo others were six-inch weapons, 
one permanently on each broadside. They 
fired an elongated shell whose soft base 
would expand in the explosion of the 
cartridge and take up the rifling of the gun. 
They also had their spare ammunition 
stacked ready for use. Not yet had one 
been fired. The crews stood motionless at 
their stations in a heart-gripping suspense. 
Surely now—or now—must come the 
craved-for order! They heard only the 
muffled thunder of the enemy’s batteries, 
of the two menaced ships now firing furi- 
ously, mingled with the clanking and cough- 
ing of the engines driving them slowly 
onward. Some of the men joked coarsely 
in that tension. No one laughed. 

The executive lieutenant peered through 
one of the ports. They were approaching 
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the Congress frigate, would pass her on the 
starboard side at close range if they con- 
tinued thus to head for the Cumberland. 
That ship was now large ahead of them— 
her anchor not yet up, her sails not yet 
loosed—was firing at them rapidly from 
every gun that would bear. There was a 
succession of violent thudding impacts that 
shook the entire vessel. The men glanced 
around them and at one another. No shot 
had penetrated. They laughed at last, 
boisterously, in that relief. 

A voice came magnified through the 
mouthpiece of the speaking tube from the 
conning tower: 

“Bow gun! Target Cumberland! Fire!” 

A junior lieutenant had already pointed 
that gun, stood now with lanyard ready to 
the hammer of the lock. He pulled it. There 
was a shake of the ship, a detonation not so 
loud as might have been expected, asmother 
of inward-blowing smoke as the weapon 
came back on its slide with the recoil. The 
men at that gun cheered joyously. Its 
shell had burst full among the crew of the 
Cumberland’s after pivot. 

Again came the voice from the speaking 
tube, resonant through that low-roofed gun 
deck: 

“‘Starboard broadside! Target Congress! 
Fire!”’ 

In a quick succession of those curiously 
muffled reports, deadened by the armor, 
the four starboard guns were whelmed in 
sudden smoke as they recoiled ponderously 
on the slides, were immediately vent- 
thumbed by the Number Ones, were 
sponged and reloaded—the spherical shells 
of the smoothbores fastened to a sabot of 
wood that went against the cartridge, the 
fuses kept outward, the fuse caps torn off 
after the shell was just within the muzzle. 
Ere the charges could be rammed home, 
there was a terrific long-continued crash, 
an appallingly violent series of shocks upon 
the iron-plated casement. At point-blank 
range the Congress had fired her entire 
broadside. Again the men glanced round 
in apprehension. Again they grinned at 
one another with faces smeared with smoke. 
That discharge would have blown a wooden 
ship out of the water. Not a shot had 
entered. 

“‘Load, men! Load!” cried the executive 
officer exultantly. ‘“‘They can’t hurt us! 
They might as well be shooting peas!” 

The men laughed, shouted ribald jests, 
mocking the futile fury of those detested 
Yankees. 

He ran forward, peered through the 
square port of the bow pivot gun, just then 
reloaded. He was startled to see, immi- 
nently close to them, the lofty starboard 
side of the Cumberland, reeking guns pro- 
truding from its ports, men looking over at 
them from the bulwarks. They were head- 
ing directly for her fore rigging. He held 
his breath in a spasm of irrationally in- 
stinccive revulsion. The Virginia was going 
to ram! He watched, fascinated. They 
drove onward, the water swirling over their 
submerged bows. There was a slight jar 
while yet to the eye there was seventy feet 
between them. They were entering the side 
of that wooden ship as easily as if it had 
been made of butter, the impact of collision 
searcely felt. But the sloop was heeling 
over away from them, almost to her beam 
ends, all sorts of objects dropping in a 
clatter from her tops. 

A voice yelled behind him: “Out of the 
way, sir!” 

He jerked back from the port. The bow 
pivot fired again, in a detonation half deaf- 
ening in that closeness, a sudden smoke. 
He peered out again, while at the other side 
of the muzzle a man rapidly sponged the 
gun that had recoiled back on its slide. 
Through the thinning fumes he could see 
that they were backing away from their 
victim, could see a hole big enough for a 
horse and cart admitting a torrent of water 
into her as she rolled in a return lurch 
toward them. A gun vomited from her, 
hurling a shell that exploded harmlessly on 
their armor. 

From the pilot house above a voice was 
hailing her: ‘‘Surrender!”’ 
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An officer ran to the bulwark, shook his 
fist at them, shouted defiantly, ‘“‘ Never! 
I’ll sink alongside first!” 


Gun after gun crashed in a tongue of | 


flame, a smother of smoke, from that 
doomed ship already settling by the head. 
The projectiles hammered impotently upon 
the armor casing of her destroyer. Again 
the pivot gun fired a shell that was a brief 
lurid flare within an open wound as it ex- 
ploded devastatingly. 


The ironclad turned slowly, cumbrously, | 


firing her broadside as the guns bore. While 
yet beam-on to the Cumberland, the after 


pivot gun was suddenly discharged. Eager | 


to ascertain this new target, the executive 
officer hastened back toward it through the 
choking smoke of the gun deck, where the 


crews cheered and yelled like madmen. It | 


had fired at the Congress. The frigate had 
slipped her anchor, had run up her jib and 
loosed her fore-topsail, was now stern on to 
them. 

The officer at the ironclad’s stern pivot 
shouted exultantly to his toiling men: 
“Quick now, boys! Let her have another! 
Give her hell! Ready? Run out!” 

The men hauled on the tackles. The gun 
went forward on its slide until its muzzle 
was just outside the port. The officer laid 
it, with curt directions to the man manipu- 
lating the elevating screw vertical through 
the cascabel at the breech. 

“Fire!” 

Through the smoke they could just see 
the shell burst on the frigate. 


‘Jump to it, men! Let her have a third | 


before we swing out of bearing! 

Their smoke grime channeled with run- 
ning sweat, the gun crew cheered and yelled 
as they labored furiously to reload. 

“*Gun ready, sir!” 

“Fire!” 

The ironclad came sluggishly round. The 
engines coughed and clanked and wheezed, 
drove her ahead again until her port broad- 
side was but two hundred yards from the 
frigate’s quarter. The engines stopped. 
The voice resounded from the speaking 
tube. The broadside leaped into fiercely 
continued action. From the frigate, visibly 
and terribly more shattered at each instant, 
the stern guns crashed in reply, firing shot 
and shell that but rebounded on that in- 
vulnerable armor. Astern of them, the 
Cumberland was still firing, was still being 
fired at. There was a faintly heard peculiar 
roar. A moment later someone tugged at 
the executive officer’s arm. He jerked 
round, saw the officer in command of the 
after pivot. The young man’s face was 
white with excitement under its smeared 
soot. 

“She’s gone, sir! The Cumberland’s 
gone! Went down with colors flying!” 

The executive officer pressed his lips to- 
gether. He had old comrades in that ship. 

“Very good, Mr. Wood. Hold your gun 
ready to resume fire.”’ 

He turned his attention agair to the port 
broadside, still firing, as fast as the guns 
could be reloaded, at the Congress. Typical 
of that fratricidal war was it that Commo- 
dore Buchanan’s brother was an officer 
aboard of her. Down the river the three 
other Federal frigates had run aground on 
the shoals, but the gunboats and the shore 
batteries were thundering at the ironclad in 
what aid they could give to the utterly 
overmatched frigate that stubbornly con- 
tinued to fight her guns. The crash and 
thud of projectiles upon the armor was in- 
cessant. 

A voice roared down through the speak- 
ing tube: 

‘Cease fire!”’ 

The executive officer looked through a 
broadside port. The Stars and Stripes had 
come down, the white flag had gone up on 
the Congress. He could see the blood pour- 
ing from her scuppers. A couple of Con- 
federate gunboats were approaching her, 
were being furiously cannonaded by the 
land batteries. 


That evening, at a cabinet meeting in 
Washington, a group of white-faced men | 


sat at a table presided over by a gaunt, 
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Catch the haunting, wistful notes 
of famed Westminster Chimes 
by RADIO 


Near you is a radio station that broad- 
casts Sessions Westminster Chimes. 
Tune in today on this exquisite voice 
of silver, broadcast directly from within 
the new popular-priced Sessions Clock. 
But first of all, we warn you that this 
clock’s soothing, mellow notes will lure 
you to the nearest store where clocks 
are sold. You will want to see its deftly 
fashioned mahogany case, its silvered 
dial, its golden sash, its sweeping, grace- 
ful lines. You will want to hear again 
its charming notes that linger in the 
memory, that chime each quarter-hour. 
And, besi of all, you will be pleasantly 
amazed to learn that for twenty-nine 
to thirty-seven dollars you can have 
one of these rare timepieces in your 
own living room, to tell time correctly 
for years, to fill your home with its 
fascinating cheer. Prices slightly higher 
in Canada and Far West. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 
A post card brings you, FREE, a copy 
of the absorbing little booklet, “Chimes 
That Cast a Spell of Old-World Witch- 
ery’’. It pictures the varied styles in 
which these unusual clocks are offered. 
The Sessions Clock Company, Factories, 
Forestville, Connecticut. Offices, 233 
Broadway, New York, and 5 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Tune in on Sessions Westminster Chimes 
from any of these stations: 


WOR. Newark, N.). KDKA, Pittsburg 
KMOX, S:. Louis KFOA, Seattle 
WRVA, Richmond SEO, Oaklan 
WHAM, Rochester A, Denver 
WBZA, Boston KYW, Chicago 


WBZ, Springfield 
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haggard, homely figure whose features were 
as anxious as those of his subordinates. 

Mr. Stanton, Secretary of War, was 
speaking, with the elaboration of the ha- 
bitual orator, despite the gravity of the 
news which had brought them together. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ he said, “‘we have to face 
an utterly new situation. The Merrimac 
has changed the whole character of the war. 
She can, and assuredly will, destroy every 
naval vessel we possess. She can lay every 
seaboard city under contribution. I shall, 
of course, immediately recall Burnside. Our 
conquest at Port Royal must be abandoned. 
I will at once notify the municipal au- 
thorities in the North to take what measures 
they can to protect their harbors.” He 
glanced nervously out of the window com- 
manding a view of the now night-shrouded 
Potomac River. ‘I have not the slightest 
doubt that this monster is even now on her 
way to Washington. Very likely we shall 
have a shell or cannon ball from one of her 
guns in the White House before we leave 
this room!”’ 

Mr. Lincoln looked grimly at Mr. Welles, 
Secretary of the Navy, looked at the usually 
ebullient Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, 
looked at the others. No one had a remark 
to make. 

“We must then have faith in God, gen- 
tlemen,” he said, with that simplicity at 
which it was difficult for the sophisticated 
not to smile. 


At about the same hour the upper deck 
of the Confederate ironclad lying at anchor 
off Sewell’s Point was crowded with men 
watching the conflagration magnificently 
picturesque across the water. Radiating a 
wide illumination that quenched the rising 


| moon, the Congress was still blazing from 
stem to stern, her masts and spars outlined 


in vivid incandescence. The intense can- 


! nonade from the adjacent shore batteries, 


| Hampton Roads pilots. 


the furious musketry from the Federal 
troops at Newport News, had made it im- 
possible to take possession of her, had at the 
same time seriously wounded Commodore 
Buchanan directing operations from the ex- 
posed deck, and she had been set on fire 
with red-hot shot from the Virginia. 

For hours now she had burned, the flames 
slow to reach her magazine. The Con- 
federates cheered exultantly as every now 
and then a great fountain of sparks and 
flames shot up from her, yet more brightly 
revealing the other Federal frigates— one of 
them still aground upon the shoals—whose 
similar fate was certain on the morrow. 
Only the rapidly falling tide and the late- 
ness of the day when the Congress had 
finally been disposed of had necessitated 
this, temporary reprieve. But Lieut. 
Catesby Jones, who had succeeded to the 
command after Commodore Buchanan had 
been transferred to a tugboat for Norfolk 
Hospital, could afford a little patience. Had 
the Virginia not proved herself that day to 
be the most formidable ship in the world, 
irresistibly destructive and herself invul- 
nerable? Tomorrow was also a day. 

Among the crew watching the fire, a man 
glanced across toward Fortress Monroe, 
clearly illumined in the glare, the Federal 
ships near it plucked into vivid visibility. 

“‘What’s that?’’ he asked suddenly, 
pointing to what looked like a small low 
raft with a pill box on it, passing near the 
stranded Minnesota frigate and dwarfed by 
contrast with her stately size. ‘‘That’s an 
odd-looking thing. What d’you make of it, 
Jack?” 

The man he addressed was one of the 
He shaded his 
eyes with his hand, gazed long and steadily, 


| spat over the rail. 


“That, my son,” he said, ‘‘is the Yankee 
Ericsson we've heard so much about. And 


| why? Because she’s like nothing that ever 





was. She’s here at last. I’ll go tell the 


captain.” 


On board that strange craft which John 
Ericsson had invented, and which he had 
named the Monitor as an admonishment 
equally to the rebel Southern leaders and 
to My Lords of the British Admiralty who 
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had snubbed him years before, her captain 
and lieutenant sat at a meal together in the 
tiny wardroom lit by a pendant oil lamp. 
The full-bearded visage of the senior—his 
official rank and name was Lieut. John 
Lorimer Worden, United States Navy— 
was as haggard as that of the lad of twenty- 
two years of age, by name Samuel Dana 
Greene, newly promoted from the rank of 
midshipman, who sat at the other side of 
the small table. They yawned in the inter- 
vals of eating their biscuit and canned beef, 
spoke with the dull brevity of men at the 
last extremity of fatigue. For fifty hours 
they had neither of them slept; for thirty- 
six hours they had fought through an ordeal 
where it had constantly seemed that they 
could not possibly survive. 

At eleven A.M. on Thursday, the sixth of 
March, the tug Seth Low had towed out 
from New York the weirdest ship that, 
until that day, had ever gone to sea. Her 
iron hull of plates five inches thick, one 
hundred and seventy-two feet long and 
forty-one feet at its greatest beam, super- 
imposed-upon an underhull of wood fifty 
feet shorter, rose only just a little more than 
one foot above the water line. Amidships 
on that virtual raft, sharply pointed at stem 
and stern, rose a revolving cylindrical tur- 
ret, nine feet high and twenty feet in 
diameter, built of eight layers of one-inch 
iron plates and inclosing a pair of stumpy 
eleven-inch smoothbore Dahlgren guns. 
Aft of the turret was an athwartships pair 
of short removable smokestacks and a pair 
of blower pipes to bring forced draft to the 
engine and fresh air to the crew. 

Forward, in the bows, was a small square 
structure, projecting about four feet above 
the plating of the deck, built of bars of 
wrought iron nine inches thick, with the 
two top layers slightly separated to form a 
lookout slit for those within—the wheel- 
house, reached only by a ladder from the 
interior, just abaft a covered well in which 
was suspended an anchor that could thus 
ingeniously be dropped without any person 
appearing on deck. Save for the men in the 
turret and the pilot house, the whole of the 
crew lived permanently below the water 
line. Such was the grotesquely unique 
craft, driven by an engine barely capable of 
five knots, which the genius of Ericsson had 
designed and the energy of her builders 
had launched one hundred days after her 
keel had been laid down. Her crew of 
fifty-eight all told was entirely made up of 
volunteers. 

Even a Navy Department without a soul 
to lose had shrunk from ordering men into 
such a contraption, calculated in every de- 
tail to give an old-time wooden-wall sailor- 
man the horrors. 

The first day out all had gone well as 
they had been towed sluggishly through a 
smooth sea. On the next an increasing 
head wind had been encountered. Im- 
mediately her unseaworthiness had been 
made manifest. The waves had broken 
over her turret as though it were a half-tide 
rock, had poured over and into the smoke- 
stacks and blower pipes, had rushed in 
through the hawse hole of the anchor well, 
had come like a deluge through the fitting 
of the hatch and underneath the turret, 
had crashed against the eye slit of the pilot 
house with such force as to knock the helms- 
man from the wheel. The water-sodden 
belts of the blower engines had slipped, and 
in the cessation of the forced draft the 
engine had stopped. The water had cas- 
caded down into the furnace room and the 
engineers had been dragged out half suf- 
focated with the poisonous gas. 

The hand pumps had failed. Hour after 
hour, as the wave-swept raft lifted and 
crashed and jerked at the end of the tow- 
rope, a chain of men had passed bailing 
buckets from the interior of the ship up 
through the turret floor and out through 
the opening of the turret top. At almost 
every moment through that appalling day 
and night it had seemed that she must 
founder. Miraculously, the towrope had 
held. On the morning of the eighth they 
had got into smooth water again and the 
engine had once more been started. They 
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had passed Cape Henry at four P.M., had 
heard the distant thunder of guns engaged 
with the Merrimac. At once the utterly 
exhausted men had been turned to in 
preparation for immediate battle. They 
had arrived in Hampton Roads at nine P.M., 
in the glare of the burning Congress. 

It was now past midnight as those two 
fatigue-drawn men sat at their first meal 
for two days under the lamp of the tiny 
wardroom. 

“Thank God, we’re here, sir!’’ said the 
young officer. He had made the remark a 
score of times, in an obsession of relief. The 
hazards of battle were as nothing to the 
perils of the sea they had survived. 

Captain Worden dug at a slab of butter, 
spread it on his cracker. ‘“‘ Thank God still 
more they didn’t send us back again! It 
was a near thing.” 

Immediately on arrival he had reported 
on board the ship of the senior naval officer. 
An urgent telegram from Washington had 
ordered that the Monitor be sent back at 
once for the defense of the capital, panic- 
stricken at the exploit of the Merrimac. 
The admiral was away. Boldly taking the 
responsibility, the captain of the Roanoke 
had decided to keep the Monitor with the 
squadron, had ordered her to the assistance 
of the Minnesota, still aground on a shoal 
and most immediately menaced when the 
battle should be resumed in the morning. 

“I'd rather face a hundred Merrimacs 
than one more gale,’’ he added with a yawn. 

The young man yawned also as he 
nodded. “If only we could get a few hours’ 
quiet sleep! I never was so tired in my 
life.” 

The haggard face of the captain set 
grimly—he was a sick man when he had 
come aboard in defiance of doctor’s orders. 

“There won't be much sleep for any of 
us tonight,”’ he said. ‘‘The Merrimac may 
come out again on the two o’clock tide.” 

There was a quick succession of violent 
roars, a thudding concussion which rattled 
the lamp overhead, the crockery on the 
table. 

“‘What’s that?” cried the startled lieu- 
tenant. 

“‘Listen!”’ said the captain, holding up 
his hand. 

There was silence. They listened for a 
full minute. There was no other sound. 

A tap came at the door. The quarter- 
master entered. ‘‘Beg pardon, sir. The 
Congress has just blown up.” 

“Any sign of the Merrimac?’’ queried 
the captain sharply. 

“No, sir. She’s still anchored off Sewell’s 
Point. All quiet, sir.” 

“Very good, quartermaster. 
with her in the morning.” 

“Sure we will, sir! Guess we’ve got a 
surprise for Johnny Reb!” 

Captain Worden’s haggard face had a 
grim smile as the quartermaster went out 
again. 

“Let us hope so anyway,” he said. 

The two men yawned at each other. 


We'll deal 


Daybreak of Sunday, the ninth of March, 
brightened over the smooth water of the 
low-shored estuary. Just ahead of the 
Monitor the Federal frigate Minnesota was 
still aground, her canvas not loosed from 
her lofty yards, bugles and boatswains’ 
pipes sounding upon her as her crew pre- 
pared for a conflict in which none had any 
hope. Away astern, the Roanoke and other 
Federal ships clustered under the protec- 
tion of Fortress Monroe. Four miles dis- 
tant to the southward, close under the 
Confederate batteries on Sewell’s Point, the 
Merrimac and her gunboat consorts were 
already pouring volumes of smoke from 
their funnels. 

On the deck of the Monitor, stripped 
bare of smokestacks and other obstruc- 
tions, her furnace smoke issuing up through 
twin holes in the plated deck, her turret 
nakedly devoid of its normal top rail and 
awning, Captain Worden stood with bin- 
oculars to his eyes, watching those adver- 
saries. Lieutenant Greene, the two acting 
masters of the ship and a volunteer pilot 

Continued on Page 141) 
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We could not send him the clot 
so we told him Git oh tl ee 


long-wearing fancy worsteds ...a fa- 

h h ld mous product from a famous mill. It was 
Vw CTC eC COU ( purchased by the writer in a ready-to-wear 
‘ suit. He liked it so well that he wanted an- 

{ th { t”r other, yet neither he nor the clothier who 
xe e SUT sold the suit knew the name of the cloth or 


who had made it. 
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; Ram's Head fabrics are not sold Now this fabric is clearly marked so everyone 
‘4 direct to the public. They are sold : : . : ‘ 
only to makers of good clothing can recognize it. It is only one of the many 


unusual values offered in the RAM’S HEAD 














line of fabrics, every one of which is trade- 


marked and guaranteed in quality. 





hy You now can know the quality of cloth be- 
; fore you buy the suit, and you can get that 
i same quality again when you want it. For last- 
fl ing good looks—demand Ram's Head fabrics in 
i| ready-to-wear clothing for men and women. 


Look for the label on the garment. 


For Women’s Wear 
Ram’s Head fabrics for women’s out 
door wear are guaranteed all-wool 
of high quality. Smart garments fash- 
ioned from Ram's Head Ven/sse, Suede, 
Velva-Suede, Chinchilla, Kersey, and 
Broadcloth are now displayed at the 
better shops. Every garment made from 


the genuine Ram's Head fabric carries 





the Ram's Head label. The guarantee 





is on the label 
i / Samples sent on request —State colors 
wanted ind give clothi y name 
} 
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RAMS HEAD FABRICS 
— WOOL e, 
| ee ed at GUARANTEED HY ALL-wooL 
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is lejamm@lerctoiae 
American Woolen Company 


i . 
! ; 
| This label guarantees the cloth regardless of erican 00 ‘all Om 
| the price of the finished garment. The price 

) of clothing varies according to the weight of re j : 

fp | the cloth and the quality of the tailoring. Selling Agency: American Woolen Company of New York 
} Well-made clothing is always worth its price. Dept. H, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
} 
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first a hairline 


then a real crack 


T is astonishing how long many con- 

crete and stucco surfaces stay wet. 

Moisture penetrates them readily. In 
cold weather this moisture freezes. Tiny 
hair-line cracks form that admit more 
moisture next time. Gradually there isa 
real break. Eventually—costly repairs. 

That's why stucco and concrete need 
the special protection of Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating. 

This unique paint resists moisture from 
the outside, year in and year out. (It is 
actually so waterproof that it is used in 
the interior of concrete pools.) 

Unlike most paint, Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating will not combine 
with the alkali in cement—will not 
form the layer of soap that frequently 
loosens these paints from the wall. 

It penetrates the surface and becomes 
practically a part of the structure itself. 


It gives to stucco and concrete the 




















For outside or inside use an concrete structures of every kind 
nothing is so satisfactory as Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. Water-works, schools, hospitals, industrial plants 


and scores of other types of buildings are now wsing the pro- ~ AF wo) construction, etc. 
tection of this unique paint ine, 
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BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 


Manufactured and Distributed by 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INCORPORATED 
141 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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protection they need—year after year. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
is specified today by practically every 
leading architect in America. Its advan- 
tages have never been duplicated by any 
other paint. It is ideal for the outside 
of your stucco house or for the inside of 
your cellar or garage. It is used by the 
greatest industrial plants and public 
buildings in America. 

Because it generally requires one less 
coat than any other cement paint it saves 
dollars in the cost of application. It 
comes in 12 attractive colors which does 
away with all need of mixing or tinting 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 1s 
now carried by leading paint dealers 
throughout the country. A post card to 
either of the addresses below will bring 
you complete information about this 
unique paint and the name and address 
of the nearest dealer selling it. 

















ideal for concrete structures where moisture is present 
as in many manufacturing plants, in silos, in 


c \ Bay State Brick and Cement Coating is particularly 
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DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
1 West 47th St., New York 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
from the Roanoke stood close behind him, 
similarly with glasses raised. Was the 
Merrimac coming out to repeat her yester- 
day’s facile victory? 

From the interior of the Monitor came 
the clang of seven bells—it was 7:30. Al- 
most immediately they saw that that dis- 
tantsmokewasinmovement. The Merrimac 
was under way, her consorts behind her, 
was plainly heading for the Minnesota. 
There was a shout on that great ship surely 
doomed to destruction. Captain Worden 
gave a curt order. One of the acting mas- 
ters acknowledged it, disappeared. A boat- 
swain’s pipe sounded faintly in the interior. 
From under their feet came the harsh sound 
of the anchor chain being windlassed up 
into the well. The smoke from the holes 
on deck increased. The Merrimac was 
steaming straight on her course, smothered 
in smoke they could see came from a funnel 
shattered in yesterday’s battle, looking 
monstrously large in the mirage of the 
morning mist. 

“Battle stations!” said the captain, shut- 
ting up his glasses. Followed by his officers, 
he went down the ladder to the dark berth 
deck lit by small oil lamps. 

The lieutenant shouted the order. A 
bugle blew. There was a sound of running 
feet as the men raced to their quarters. 

The captain turned to his subordinate. 
‘Who is at the wheel, Mr. Greene?” 

“Peter Williams, sir.”’ 

““A good man. Very well, Mr. Greene. 
You know your duty. I shall go straight 
for the Merrimac. Fire only at the word 
and keep the turret in action as long as you 
have a cartridge.” 

“Very good, sir.” He said it calmly 
over the throbbing of his heart, saw the 
captain, accompanied by the pilot, go for- 
ward along the narrow gloomy passageway, 
to climb up the ladder into the little iron 
pilot house whence he would direct the 
fight. 

He himself turned in the other direction, 
went up through the trapdoor into the 
turret almost filled by the two great eleven- 
inch Dahlgren guns. Their crews of sixteen 
all told were already at their stations, half 
visible in the small light which came through 
the two narrow gun ports, each of three 
small vertically intersecting circles which 
had been cut through the eight-inch iron 
and had not been smoothed off. An acting 
master and a volunteer chief engineer stood 
by the levers of the steam engine which 
revolved the turret. Piles of spherical shot, 
piles of serge-covered cartridges, were 
stacked upon the floor. The only way of 
renewing supplies was when the trapdoor 
of the turret should be immediately over 
the trapdoor in the deck underneath. 

The boatswain’s mate who was captain 
of Number 1 Gun, saluted. ‘Both guns at 
the ready, sir!” 

They heard the engine begin to work, saw 
through the gun ports the water slide past 
them. A cheer came faintly to their ears. 
It was from the Minnesota—in incredulous 
delight at this little David moving out to 
attack the Goliath which menaced her. A 
dull boom reverberated over the water, was 
followed by another. The Merrimac had 
commenced firing. 

“Close the gun ports!”’ It was the first 
order the young turret commander had ever 
given in action. He thrilled a little as he 
uttered it. 

The lashings of the two heavy pendulums 
of wrought iron were loosened. They slid 
down between the muzzles of the guns and 
the ports. Now only the comparatively dim 
light of the battle lanterns suspended from 
the roof revealed to one another those 
nineteen men close packed in the confined 
circular space mostly occupied by the great 
drawn-back guns. Diverse in feature, they 
were alike in the haggardness of fatigue and 
nervous strain. 

Endlessly, it seemed, they waited, while 
the ship quivered and throbbed to her en- 
gine, while outside they could hear the 
thud and thunder of an increasing cannon- 
ade. What was happening? Where were 
they now? Where was the Merrimac? In 
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the absence of any view to the exterior of | 


this shut-up box, they could form no idea. 


No orders, no information, had come to | 


them through the voice tube from the pilot 
house. They could but wait, the men ready 
at the tackles to run out the guns, the war- 
rant officer and the engineer ready to work 
the levers which would revolve the turret. 
Once already they had tried those levers. 
The turret had gone round dizzily with 
them, to the puffing and wheezing and 
clanking of the little engine underneath. 
The machinery had been rusted by the salt 
water of their perilous passage. It refused 
to work with any precision. The turret was 






difficult to set in motion, was difficult to | 


stop when desired. But they would have to 
make it do. 

Still they waited, while the roar of guns 
became louder, made the iron walls vibrate 
to the touch. The turret commander 
warned the men on no account to lean 
against them; the concussion from an 
enemy shot would probably be mortal. At 
first the men had made remarks to one an- 


/ other, joking or confidently expectant. Now 
* no one spoke. 


Surely at any moment 
now —— The Merrimac could not possibly 
be far off. No, not yet. The lieutenant found 
himself trembling with the strain. 

Then suddenly—unexpectedly almost 
a voice came through the speaking tube, 
sharply emphatic: ‘“‘Commence firing!” 

Thelieutenant shouted his orders: ‘‘ Trice 
up the ports! Run out! Start turret en- 
gine!” 

The turret began to revolve jerkily, 
vertiginously. The lieutenant himself seized 
the lanyard of Number 1 Gun, gazed over 
its tapering bulk through the narrow port 
at the view of ships and water circling 
round him. There she was, almost along- 
side, huge, slant-sided, like a monstrous 
angular turtle, smoke pouring from her 
shattered funnel, obscuring her Confeder- 
ate flag. He pulled the lanyard to the roar 
and backward jerk of his gun. 

He looked through the smoke for cal 
strike of the shot, could see no evidence of 
it. That slanting armor, close to them, was 
intact. A pang of despair was poignant in 
him. The Merrimac was invulnerable! 
The turret continued its slow circular mo- 
tion, swung them out of sight of her. They 
heard a terrific multiple detonation—the 
Merrimac’s broadside--in an almost simul- 
taneous shatteringly violent shock upon 
the turret that sent them staggering. They 
glanced at one another in an alarm where 
their hearts seemed to stop, glanced at the 
circular wall inclosing them. A look of un- 
speakable relief came into those blanched 
faces. Someone cheered. They also were 
invulnerable. 

The battle had continued until they 
were weary with the reloading of the great 
guns—by peremptory order of the Navy 
Department they were rigidly forbidden to 
use more than fifteen-pound charges; if 
only they might have loaded the double 
cartridges for which the guns were strong 
enough and so surely broken that impene- 
trable armor of the Merrimac—until they 
were dizzy with the revolutions of the tur- 
ret as they stood waiting to fire until the 
little ports bore, pulling the lanyard on the 
fly as they were swung past their target. 
Within the turret the heat was like a fur- 
nace, the air all but unbreathable in the 
thickness of the smoke. 

They were stunned and dazed with the 
ferocious concussions of the enemy’s shells 
mercifully the Merrimac apparently had no 
solid shot—exploding against their armor. 
But save for one of the men at the turret- 
engine levers who had incautiously leaned 


against the wall and been hurled seriously | 


hurt to the floor as a shell burst on impact, 
they had no casualties. From eternity it 
seemed that their entire lives had been 
concentrating on preparing those guns to 
fire every seven or eight minutes, on tricing 
up again the pendulum shutters that were 
so heavy as to require both gun crews at 
the tackle, on once more starting the turret 
to revolve clumsily for that flitting glimpse | 
of the enemy always close to them, her | 
funnel now shot away, her flag several 
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Compicte Gas Cooking 
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for every Home 





AMERICAN 


RADIANT HEATER 


Portable ~. Makes its Own Gas. 


Now It Has The New 
American Instant Lighter 


Open the valve—light a match. The New American 
Instant Lighter goes into action—instantly—and in 
less time than it takes to tell it your American Radiant 
Heater is on the job, radiating its clean, healthful, 
cheery warmth wherever you want it. As an auxiliary 
heater for the chilly days of fall and spring and the 
cold, blustery days of winter, nothing is quite so 
handy, so quick, so satisfactory 


And now the Instant Lighter, the latest American development 


in gasoline gas appliances, means new convenience, new comfort 
from your American Heater because it eliminates all forme 
methods of generating, including “match-lighters Listed a 
Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories un ler hile G543 


Gas Service for Every Home,” and nan 


An interesting book, ” ‘ 
request. Address Dept. H5 


your nearest American dealer sent on 


AMERICAN READY-LIGHT 


Wire lamps and lanterns light instantly 
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Footmen you don’t hace to hire! 


THE most direct and positive method of securing such 
gratuitous service is to knock over a pedestrian on ac- 


count of your brakes not holding. Police escorts are ever 
handy to personally conduct you to the cozy calaboose 
nearest adjacent to the scene of the crime. 


Holds in WET Weather as Well as in Dry 


Rusco Brake Lining is treated with a special F USCO secret com- 
pound, so that water has no effect on its efficiency. 

Rusco repair men pay more for Rusco than for ordinary 
lining, but they do not charge you any more. They use special 
mechanical equipment that insures expert adjustment and 
application of Rusco, Have your brakes inspected, adjusted or 
relined today at the nearest Rusco Brake Service Station. Send 
for free booklet. The Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 


Garagemen: Send today for famous Rusco proposition to the trade 


RUSCO BRAKE LINING 
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Other RUSCO Products 


Rusco-Ace Brake Lining 

Durak Brakeshoe Liners 

Bull Dog Brake Lining 

Transmission Linings for Fords 

Clutch Facings for all cars 

Hood Lacing 

Fan Belts for all cars 

Tire Straps and Towing Lines 

Belting for Power Transmission, 
Elevating and Conveying 

Tractor Belts 
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| times renewed, but her great carapace, 
| with its smoking guns, always uninjured. 

In the danger of hitting their own pilot 
| house in the bows, the lieutenant had fired 
every gun himself. 

At the beginning the captain had spoken 
through the voice tube from the pilot house 
giving the bearing of the enemy to port or 
starboard, ahead or astern, as the Monitor 
was maneuvered, was spun on her center 
like a top around her unwieldy antagonist. 
Then the voice tube had been put out of 
action. Now the paymaster and the cap- 
tain’s clerk were passing the orders from 
the pilot house along the narrow passage 
below, shouting them up from underneath 
the turret. But in that constant circular 
motion they lost all sense of direction; the 
white marks on the stationary deck below, 
intended to be visible through holes in the 
turret floor and indicate fore and aft, had 
long ago been obliterated. 

The lieutenant, peering along the massive 
gun as he stood just clear of the slide, could 
only wait until he swung into view of the 
enemy, pull the lanyard in that instant. 
Now, as the wheezing, clanking turret en- 
gine whirled them round again, he suddenly 
saw the Merrimac coming ponderously 
head-on to ram them amidships. He fired 
desperately, felt the entire ship swing round 
to her helm, felt that collision as only a 
scraping, glancing blow. 

Still they were in close contact, roaring 
impotently at each other, the armor of each 
unbroken. The Monitor had also tried to 
ram, had merely ground her projecting 
upper hull over the submerged bows of the 
Merrimac. They had been fighting for 
about four hours. It was now noon. The 
fire of the Merrimac had slackened a little. 
The officers within her were reluctant to 
waste more of their now scanty shells at 
this equally invulnerable enemy. Once the 
Monitor also had ceased firing, had with- 
drawn to shoal water, where the Merrimac 
could not follow, in order to replenish the 
ammunition in the turret. Captain Worden 
had climbed out onto the deck, had al- 
lowed himself a clear look round. Now he 
was once more in the tiny log-built iron 
pilot house, had renewed the battle. In the 
| turret, as again it revolved, the lieutenant 

saw the Merrimac almost touching them, 
| saw one of her gun muzzles depressed in a 
| direct close aim at the pilot house. It fired 
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with a crash that merged with the detona- 
tion of his own gun, and he was again swept 
round out of vision of that antagonist with 
broken davits on her roof deck, her funnel 
gone; saw only the circling seascape, with 
other ships firing rapidly, ere again the port 
shutter was lowered to keep out a chance 
enemy shell. 

He heard an anxious shout below him: 
“Lieutenant! Lieutenant! The captain’s 
killed!” 

In a shock of dismay he bellowed an or- 
der to stop the turret over the trapdoor 
below, waited with wild impatience while 
the clumsy machinery was maneuvered to 
and fro, leaped down the orifice at last re- 
vealed. He ran along the gloomy smoke- 
filled lamplit passage. The captain was 
leaning against the ladder communicating 
with the pilot house. He was a ghastly 
sight, his eyes closed, his face an unrecog- 
nizable mess of blood. The shell had burst 
against the eye slit of the conning tower. 

He murmured faintly, “‘Take command, 
Greene!”’ 

When, some little time later, the lieuten- 
ant returned from conducting the wounded 
captain to his cabin and climbed up into 
the pilot house, he saw the Merrimac, 
somewhat down at the bows and appar- 
ently leaking, steaming slowly toward the 
Elizabeth River. They themselves had 
drifted at random in the absence of com- 
mand. He gave the order to steam toward 
the fleet they had saved. The fight was 
over. 


It was a fight that, though never renewed, 
was of immense consequence. The Moni- 
tor that day had saved the Union. In those 
two days the Merrimac and the Monitor 
between them had done something else. 
They had relegated every old-time wooden 
warship to the scrap heap. The steel-clad 
leviathans fifty-two years later to thunder 
against one another from horizon ranges in 
a yet greater war were the lineal successors 
of those two primitive clumsy craft, and 
perhaps all but the final culmination of the 
novel principles they embodied. From that 
day the new contest between guns and 
armor commenced, and the doom of the 
sailing warship was henceforth irrevocable. 
A new era had begun—the era of iron and 
steel,'and ships that were boxes of ma- 
chinery. 


MY LIFE IS IN YOUR HANDS 


(Continued from Page 29 


up at that hour noticed the dancing, flick- 
ering lights in the empty flat and decided 
that the house was haunted. A red-headed 
janitor armed with a poker and a broom 
came up to fight the spirits. We were 

| banged and beaten mercilessly and thrown 
out into the street. 

There was no use. I returned to my 

| grandmother. She received me, as I least 
deserved or expected, with every show of 
| kindness and emotion. She knew that her 
darling would come back, and she tucked 
| me into a fine warm bed, with all the win- 
dows tightly shut so that I could sleep to 
| asphyxiation. 

In the morning there were eggs and hot 
milk and I said enthusiastically, ‘‘ Well, 
grandma, now everything will be like old 
times!”’ 

““Yes,’’ she agreed, ‘‘except you got to go 
to work.” 


| “Why, certainly!” I exclaimed. I had 
| really never thought of that. But I tracked 
| down the want ads, marking a smudgy trail 


with my finger as I mumbled, ‘‘ Boy—boy— 
butcher—butcher—clerk.” I stopped. A 
firm of Wall Street brokers spoke out of 
the page, offering a golden opportunity to 
youth at five dollars a week. I moistened 
my hair under the kitchen faucet, combed 
it back with my fingers, rubbed the dusty 
shoes against my stocking legs to work up 
| ashine, and got the job. It was the begin- 
ning of resurrection. In a very short time— 
possibly a half year—I’d save up enough 


| to buy a derby, a suit that would shine like 


oilcloth and shoes that buttoned on the 
side. 

On my second day in the brokers’ office I 
thought it was time to write Ida d letter on 
the firm’s stationery. I wrote: 

We parted so suddenly that I forgot to tell 
you that here’s where I’ve been working all the 
time. They like me very much around here and 
are making me all kinds of offers. It looks like I 
may soon be a member of the firm. Eppte. 


I didn’t get an answer and thought it was 
a post-office plot to ruin my romance. Louis 
Rosner might have come across the letter 
while serting the mail. Or maybe he had 
been reinstated and was back with his 
candy boxes every Saturday night. 

There was nothing left to be done but 
to work on with this firm until such time 
as I could drive into Henry Street with a 
chauffeur and footman. I was about to 
complete a week at the new job and it felt 
like a long time. At last it was Saturday— 
pay day. The five dollars would look big in 
singles. I grew giddy at the thought of so 
much money, and hopped up on the desk to 
do a jig for the other clerks. The boss 
walked in to ask why the market letter 
which usually went out to all customers on 
Friday wasn’t mailed yet—and why I was 
dancing on it. He didn’t want to hear my 
reason and I caught myself as he pitched 
me through the door without my hat. Ten 
years later he came into the star’s dressing 
room of the Ziegfeld Follies to visit a black- 
face comedian—I give you three guesses. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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ARCHLAST | 


The Archlast Eight is designed to prevent rather 


It consists of a con- 


The Archlast Eight involves a new principle in shoe 
making which checks the foot difficulties with which 
men are threatened. This modern shoe is designed 
to overcome the weakened structure of our feet. 
We’re no longer pedestrians - we’re motorists - and 
as a result we are undermining and weakening 


than cure arch difficulties. 
cealed steel support, tempered and moulded to hold 
the arch of the shoe in the natural and proper shape 
in which it was originally lasted. The arch is always 
new-no matter how old the shoe is, or how long 
it has been worn, the arch will never sag. 
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our foot muscles and metatarsal bones. 
Selz shoes are $8, $10 and $12 - some models as low as $6 F 
sent on request 


5 Some models with 
fj Goodyear Rubber Heels THE SELZ ORGANIZATION - CHICAGO 
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ELEC ERIC SET 


(without tubes 


HE 1929 Atwater Kent all-electric set is univer- ~ 


sally accepted, just as its predecessors have been. 


Thousands going into homes every day. Thousands 


of messages coming back: “The best radio Atwater Kent 
has ever made; the best we have ever heard, regardless of 
price.” 


You have only to try it to see why it is so far in the 
lead. You have only to talk with any owner to see what 


pleasure it gives. 


Batteryless house-current operation, at a fraction of a 


cent an hour. Clear, consistent reception. More power— 


“RADIO'S TRUEST VOICE” 
Atwater Kent Radio Speakers: Satin fin- 
ished. Models E, E-2 and E-3, same quality, 
different in size. Each *20 


Model 40 A.C, More pow- 
erful, more sensitive. Two- 
tone satin finish. FuLt- 
vision Dial. Requires six 
4. C. tubes and one rectify- 
ing tube. For 110-120 volt, 
50-60 cycle alternating cur- 
rent. $77 without tubes. 


Also Model 42 A. C. set, 
$86, and Model 44 A.C. set, 
$106 (without tubes). 

Model 4] D. C. set. Re- 


quires 5 D. C. tubes and 2 
power tubes, $87 (without 
tubes). 


more than you'll need. Greater range—a wider 
choice of programs. The FuLL-viston Dial gets your 
station instantly and accurately. The compact cabinet 
completely shields the electrical! assembly. Care in manu- 
facture—222 tests or inspections of each set—means care- 
free listening, day after day. 

Only in the 15-acre Atwater Kent factory, designed 
solely for radio, equipped with modern machinery more 
skillful than human hands—could so fine an instrument 
be made so economically. 

Better radio at a lower price. Hard to believe? Try the 
Atwater Kent 40. It doesn’t argue—it proves! 

On the qir—every Sunday night—Atwater Kent Hour—listen in! 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4703 Wissahickon Ave. A. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

“How about my hat?” I asked. 

My old boss apologized: ‘‘We haven't 
found that hat yet. But you owe me more 
thana hat. You owe me your whole future.” 

“‘How’s that?” 

“Tf I hadn’t fired you, you might still be 
working for us!” 

But when it happened I didn’t realize 
my good fortune. Neither did my grand- 
mother. And on Monday I marched out 
at dawn determined to get work if I had 
to walk from store to store to Yonkers. I 
was hired as a stock clerk by the National 
Cloak and Suit Company at seven dollars a 
week. Already I was making more money. 
After twenty-five years of faithful service 
hanging up coats and dresses in the stock 
and show room, I could see a banquet in 
my honor as world’s champion clothing 
hanger, receiving a beautifully inscribed 
coat tree as a token of appreciation and let- 
ting in all the promising young coat hangers 
on the secret of my success. This vision 
inspired me to great industry, and after I 
was there three weeks the head of the firm 
himself saw me at work. Mr. Rosenbaum 
brought some important stockholders into 
the showroom to impress them with the 
system and discipline of his organization. 

““Everybody’s on the job here. We 
stand for no fooling,’’ he explained, point- 
ing with pride to his staff, which had not 
seen him enter and was grouped around 
the model’s revolving platform where I 
stood, decked out in a lady’s fur coat, wrig- 
gling my body with exaggerated feminine 
grace while all the employes laughed. 

““Get that pop-eyed guy outta here!’ 
roared the captain of industry, and my 
dreams as a stock clerk died. 

I didn’t seem to fit in. I was always try- 
ing to be funny even in the midst of such 
grave matters as mailing market letters 
and hanging clothes. I thought it would 
amuse my employers, but, instead, they 
cried as with one voice, ‘‘Can that guy, he 
makes us laugh!’’ The world was a serious 
place. I'd have to put on big glasses and a 
chronic frown, wear a pencil on my ear and 
growl. 

In the meantime I heard definite rumors 
about Ida. She had erased me from her 
life. She had been seen walking arm in 
arm with a respectable, serious-looking 
boy friend. He had a hard white collar and 
a hard black hat—a steady reliable young 
man whom no happy-go-lucky comedian 
could safely scorn as a rival. 

It was time to act and act swiftly, de- 
cisively. Any day I might hear that Ida 
had agreed to marry this persistent, me- 
thodical suitor. I went to the corner pool 
room to meditate. Here I met the brainiest 
billiard players of the district—fellows who 
could put English on the ball, reverse, 
draw, shoot at any angle and make the 
little ivory sphere behave like tiny Golems 
charged with life. Some could do the same 
with ‘ullets. 

One of them could shoot with the unfail- 
ing precision of a minuteman, and he could 
pull a gun from more places than a magi- 
cian could produce rabbits or flowerpots. 
His advice to the lovelorn would make 
Beatrice Fairfax admit she’s a man and 
resign in his honor. 

““They’s only one way to fix them guys 
what’s sweet on your baby,’’ counseled 
this student of broken hearts and fractured 
skulls. ‘‘Shoot the bum!”’ 

My mouth parched. ‘‘But he may ob- 
ject,” was the only argument I could 
think of. 

**Are you gonna ast him?”’ sneered the 
other, already clapping a pistol into my 
hands that he had conjured out of nowhere. 

“*S-s-say! Wh-what’s th-this?’’ I stam- 
mered, starting in terror. “‘I—I—I— 
wha--wha—wha ——”’ 

“*Aw, goon, hurry up! I'll wait for you; 
and bring back the gat!” 

He shoved me, palpitating and fright- 
ened, out of the pool room, holding me and 
the gun together lest we fall apart. 


“There he goes!” he roared as we reached 
the street. ‘‘Pump him full of lead or I'll 
pump you for being yeller!’’ He was begin- 
ning to take a deeper interest in the affair 
thanI did. “Shoot, yousap!”’ And he gave 
me a hearty kick, propelling me part way 
down the street. I was quivering with fear, 
unable to drop the gun held in a paralyzed 
grip; and anxious to escape from the fellow, 
I began to run, while people shrieked at 
the sight of an armed maniac and fled to 
cover. 

Ida, walking with Louis Rosner in 
peaceful dignity, turned at the cries of 
alarm from passers-by, beheld the frantic 
Romeo with wild hair and shivering hands 
dashing down the block, and she warned 
Louis to run for his life. 

Louis, believing he was being hotly pur- 
sued by a demon, took to his heels and dis- 
appeared. The pool-room guy’s hoarse 
shouts could be heard high above the gen- 
eral confusion, urging the heart-broken 
lover on to swift justice. 

“Get him, kid, and aim straight!” 

I was running for dear life myself, but I 
gave the semblance of a chase, and assoon as 
I could turn the corner I dropped the gun, 
sneaked off, ashamed and completely be- 
wildered. I hadruined everything now. I 
could never show my face on that block 
again. 

What would Ida think? And I had 
dreamed some day to nod to her from a 
box at the opera and give her a jeweled 
platinum bracelet! What a hopeless en- 
tangling mess my life had turned out to be! 
The incident was the gossip of Henry Street 
for many days. The Tobiases would never 
live down the disgrace. That their daughter 
should ever have associated with a rough- 
neck like that! Ida was definitely, irrev- 
ocably through with me. The world had 
shut its doors and I was left naked and 
alone outside. 

vil 

HERE is a story that Liston, the great 

English comedian who made the whole 
of England rock with laughter at his an- 
tics, went to Doctor Abernathy to be 
treated for melancholia. The doctor, not 
knowing whom he was treating, said, “‘The 
best cure for you is to go once or twice a 
week to see Liston perform.”” The come- 
dian slipped out of the office a wiser and a 
sadder man. It often happens that those 
who are born to play pranks on life find 
that life is playing pranks on them. 

My attempts at comedy seemed to get 
me into many serious situations. Friendly 
neighbors tried to explain my conduct on 
the theory that my head had hit the pave- 
ment once too often. In reality, I was un- 
consciously trying to inject humor into the 
cheap melodrama of life around me. Pov- 
erty, drudgery, ignorance, petty strug- 
gles—all these entangled me in a mesh of 
disappointment and bewilderment. But 
fortunately, when everything failed, I still 
returned to acting. 

Dan Lipsky and I formed an amateur 
team. We played at private affairs, wed- 
dings, bar mitzvahs, club socials, local the- 
atricals. At first the somber Lipsky did all 
the comic bits while I recited the tear-and- 
sob producers. 

Gradually we shifted réles. I glued on a 
beard and put over wise cracks taken liber- 
ally from vaudeville acts I had seen. Joe 
Welsh’s line always served as a handy open- 
ing. It appeared funny for a young boy 
with a beard to shake his head gravely and 
say, “If I had my life to live over again I 
wouldn’t be born.” 

One night I'd play Little Lord Fauntleroy 
with a blond wig and no front teeth; the 
next night Dan and I were both dressed as 
dwarfs in the dramatized fairy tale Snow- 
White. But we left in the middle of the per- 
formance, when an enterprising booking 
agent offered us fifty cents apiece to go up 
to a club and do our beard-and-joke act. It 
took so well that the manager of a down- 
town music hall in Clinton Street invited us 
to play there for two dollars. We went on 
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and every gag we tried fell flat, like eggs on 
a cake of ice. We watched the other acts 
and discovered we had been the only ones 
who spoke English on an all-Yiddish bill. 

By the next night we had translated our 
entire act into Yiddish, induced the man- 
ager to give us another chance without the 
two dollars, and were received by the au- 
dience with laughter and shouts of approval. 
We had simply talked to them in the wrong 
language and this, in a general way, is every 
actor’s problem in adapting himself to his 
audience. Drifting, as I did, into every con- 
ceivable type of crowd, I trained myself to 
the fact that the audience is never wrong, 
and if a performance failed to go across, it 
was either the fault of the material or the 
manner of presentation. By carefully cor- 
recting the one or the other or both with an 
eye to the peculiarities of the audience, I 
could never fail a second time. I proved 
this to myself on many occasions later on, 
when in the same night I’d perform at the 
Vanderbilt home and then rush down to 
Loew’s Avenue B Theater and be a hit in 
both places. 

After Clinton Music Hall, however, we 
weren’t rushed quite so hard, and Lipsky 
deserted the stage for a job in an engineer’s 
office while I began to flounder once more. 
I still didn’t suspect that I was an actor and 
nobody else suspected it for me. Again I 
marched the streets, slept on roofs, loafed 
on the corners and dreaded the want ads. I 
couldn’t return to my grandmother’s with- 
out a job and I couldn’t hold a job long 
enough to return. I reached the point 
where I begged for little loans—my credit 
wasn’t very big in those days—and any- 
thing upward from a nickel wasa large finan- 


+ cial risk. All the other boys had definitely 


found their avenues in life. This one drove 
a baker’s wagon, that one studied teleg- 
raphy, the third had a city job. Only the 
funny chap who rolled his eyes and made 
smart cracks was hopelessly befuddled and 
sinking fast. 

“Say, Marty, will you lend me a dime? 
I didn’t eat in two days.” 

“Why don’t you get a job?” 

“Have a heart, Marty. I’m trying to get 
one,” I pleaded, too faint from hunger and 
disappointment to think of stronger argu- 
ments. “I'll get one soon and pay you 
back.” 

“‘T’ve heard that before,” said the cap- 
italist. ‘“‘Hey, fellers, look at this guy! 
He’s been sponging on us long enough!” 

“You ain’t fit for nothing!” snarled an- 
other successful plutocrat who was a big 
man among errand boys. 

“I betcha I can imitate Cliff Gordon bet- 
ter’n you can!’’ I cried defiantly, my eyes 
moistening with chagrin. 

“Say, if you’re such a great actor, why 
don’t you go on the stage?” inquired 
Marty—a very simple question hard to 
answer. 

“Well, there’s lots of great actors can’t 
get a job,” I argued in vague self-defense. 

“* Aw, can that!”’ sneered Harry, another 
creditor. “If you’re se hard up for a dime, 
and you're such a great actor, and you say 
you ain’t had any food in two days, I'll show 
you how you can make a dollar. But you 
wouldn’t lift a finger to raise a gold eagle!” 

“How can I make a dollar?” 

“By working!” 

“‘ Aw, that’s an old one!” 

“T mean it! Go up to Miner’s Bowery 
It’s Amateur Night tonight, and 
even if you get the hook, you get a dollar 
along with it!” 

The hook! I can picture young Eddie, 
scarcely sixteen, but already more battered 
and calloused by adversity than many an 
older lad, still clinging to the last illusion of 
his life, faith in his own powers. Now he 
might have to surrender that too—for a dol- 
lar. The risk was too great—it was inhu- 
man. And yet he hadn’t eaten regularly in 
days. He hadn’t eaten at all in the past 
fifty hours, nor had a bed to sleep in. He’d 
have to get something somewhere or fall 
flat on his face. Still—to get the hook! 
That would mean the end! 

“We'll goupand watch you!” said Marty 
with a trace of malice in his tone. 
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They wouldn’t miss a spectacle like that. 
They wanted to be there and jeer along with 
the rest. 

“No, I’m— I’m not going.” 

“*Aw, you’re yeller—you’re a yeller cow- 
ard and we’re through with you!” 

“T’m not yellow! I’m just sick and—and 
hungry and I’m ready to faint. Won’t one 
of you guys lend me a dime so’s I can get a 
bite to eat?” 

“We're off that lending stuff! We work 
for our money! Go and work for yours!” 

“All right, I'll go!” Eddie felt a flush of 
defiance break out upon him in cold drops. 
He’d show them! But his trousers were 
badly torn. He couldn’t appear on the stage 
like that. They’d give him the hook before 
they gave him a chance. One of the boys 
weakened. 

“All right, I’ll change pants with you,” 
said Herman. ‘But out of that dollar I get 
fifty cents for the loan of my pants.” 

oe oO. — 

“But how’ll you look in these torn ones?”’ 
Marty objected out of a sudden concern for 
Herman. 

“‘Nobody’ll see. I’ll be sitting on them in 
the theater.” 

We changed trousers. I went to the stage 
door and the boys went up to the gallery to 
watch the performance. It was my first ap- 
pearance on a regular stage; it marked a 
big moment in my life. But all it meant to 
the Eddie of that time was a hook and a dol- 
lar. The hook would make a scar in his 
heart that would never heal, but the dollar 
would keep him alive. I can see him dis- 
tinctly as he stood trembling and chilled in 
the wings, watching the acts go on, listening 
with terror to the gruff, brutal clamor of the 
audience that drowned out the feeble efforts 
of the performers. He felt like an early 
martyr soon to be thrown to the lions. 

Once or twice he heard the jingle of coins 
on the stage and cries from the gallery, 
“Take the muzzler off! Go to work, you 
bum!’’ And Eddie turned in alarm to a 
hardened amateur-night performer beside 
him. 

“Gee, they’re giving the poor fellow the 
works, aren’t they?” 

“Oh, no!” said the old hand. ‘“He’s 
making a hit. That’s how they praise you. 
When they don’t like you they don’t say a 
word, but just scream.” 

“Have you ever tried this before?” 

“‘Oh, I work the amateur nights regular. 
I’m at London’s every Thursday and at 
Miner’s every Friday. There’s a dollar in 
i.” 

So there were chronic amateurs who made 
a business of it, got hardened to the hook 
and took it as part of their performance! 

I shuddered. Two players had already 
been yanked in by the huge iron hook and 
the audience let out a bloodthirsty howl. 
But I dared not retreat. Starvation would 
be the least of my sufferings if I turned back 
now. I watched for some sign, some mir- 
acle. It seemed to me that the next 
few acts, though obviously mediocre and 
even pathetic, were received with a certain 
amount of mercy. Maybe somewhere be- 
hind that frightening mass of hissing faces 
there was a human heart throb after all! 
Maybe as soon as I got on the stage I 
should tell them that I hadn’t eaten for 
days, that I hadn’t slept, that I was an 
orphan without home, without friends, with- 
out hope; maybe they’d all weep and per- 
haps put padding on the hook. But no, I’d 
just dive on the stage the way I’d plunge off 
a bridge, open my mouth, shut my eyes and 
get the hook. That would be the quickest, 
easiest, dirtiest dollar I had ever earned. 

The last performer came off with a smile 
that seemed triumphant, then he returned 
for a minute on the stage to pick up some 
coins thrown him by uptowners who were 
slumming. For some reason I felt a little 
better. I was too green to realize that it 
was harder to follow a good act than a bad 
one. I heard the burly announcer with pro- 
truding jaw and heavy, stubbled face cry 
out ‘‘The next number on the program for 
your approval is Edward Cantor.” There 
was a loud, derisive laugh from the audience. 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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Ground Freezes 


From every standpoint, Fall is the best time of year to 
enclose residential property with Cyclone Fence. Erectors 
do not have Spring rains and mud to contend with. Nor 
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at the start of the growing period. Besides, you escape 
the ever-recurrent rush of Spring fence buying which 
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CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


UNbeR the new station to station day rates, you can now 
“travel” the thousands of miles to a point across the con- 
tinent and return by telephone for only $9.00. From Dallas 
to New Orleans and return for only $2.20. From Detroit 
to Chicago and back for only $1.35. From San Diego to 
Mexico City and return for only $10.50. 

A Chicago business man recently had to endeavor to close 
negotiations with 30 concerns in 12 cities. Preliminary 
work had been done, but personal contact was necessary. In 
one day, he saved 5000 miles of physical travel and 


long distance calls to New York. Two to Buffalo. 
One to Syracuse. One to Covington, Va. Six to 
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at least ten days’ time from his office. He made four  - 
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eo today by telephone ? 


45. 
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Pittsburgh. Five to Cleveland. One to Louisville. Two to 
St. Louis. Two to Kansas City. Two to St. Paul. Three to 
Milwaukee and one to New Orleans. His negotiations were 
successful in 60% of the calls. “In many cases,” says this 
man, “the long distance telephone call is actually superior 
to a personal call. It gets an immediate audience.” 

The president of a large Philadelphia rubber company 
has each one of his salesmen call him at the end of the 
day. Often large sales that a man is about to give up as 

hopeless are saved by the suggestions received from 
®, his president by Long Distance. 
’ What distant trips could you profitably make 


y Number, please? 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

‘* Edward” in those days was as unfortunate 
a choice as “Galahad” now. Any man 
whose name wasn’t John, Jim or Harry had 
no right to live. And here was a thing com- 
ing out under the perfumed misnomer of 
“Edward” and it probably wore embroid- 
ered garters! 

The announcer lifted a hand. “Just a 
minute!” he roared gruffily. “Mr. Edward 
Cantor, impersonator!”” The word “im- 
personator”’ stunned them. They were 
accustomed to song-and-dance acts, to rec- 
itations and acrobatic stunts. But imper- 
sonator—what was that? 

I,too,am aspectator nowas I watchyoung 
Edward Cantor step for the first time on a 
regular stage in 1908. His face was pinched 
to a tight green and his eyes fairly popped 
with fright. The first menacing rumblings 
of boos and howls began to ferment. Isham, 
the mighty announcer, put a heavy but 
friendly hand on the skinny lad’s shoulder 
and raised his other hand to calm the crowd. 
“*He’s a new one, boys. Give him a chance!”’ 
The audience had an innate regard for this 
master of ceremonies. At one time or an- 
other he had beaten and tamed each one of 
the savage listeners, throwing them out 
when drunk and clapping them down when 
too rough. Isham’s request was respected 
and the audience granted a moment of 
silence to get its second wind. 

Edward began. “I’m going to give a few 
first-hand impersonations of the leading 
stars without make-up.”’ Most of the stars 
he impersonated he had never seen, but he 
had seen their imitators and gathered his 
materials from them. His first was of Cliff 
Gordon, the German Congressman, and the 
lean starved young fellow began to puff and 
blow in a flagrant dialect, as if he were 
bursting with food and good living. 

“The House of Representathieves,”” he 
thundered, “‘giffs Admiral Perry a medal 
for discovering the North Pole and vat did 
he find dere? He finded out dat it vass 
cold! He could haf bought a tearmometer 
for nineteen shents and stayed home and 
found out de zame ting! . . . Nowadays 
efferyvon goes out on shtrike! Soonvhile 
de vifes vill go out on shtrike too. But can 
you himachin the scabs coming in to take 
deir blazes?” 

The audience was listening, some even 
snickered. Remember, these things were 
funny two decades ago and some of our 
best comedy writers think they still are— 
and use them. 

Murky-looking listeners from the gallery 
began to shout words of encouragement: 
“Stick to it, kid, you’re lousy!” 

After a full embodiment of Cliff Gordon, 
the impersonator flung himself bodily into 
the character of Harry Thompson, mayor 
of the Bowery, presiding in Essex Market 
Court on a busy day. Eddie dressed 
Thompson’s monologue with extracts from 
Walter Kelly, the Virginia judge; both 
Thompson and Kelly were headliners in the 
days of Tony Pastor. 

“Prizzoner-r befur-r the bar-r,’”’ com- 
menced Eddie, in his broadest brogue, 
“‘pwhat’s yer definse?”’ 

Then Eddie assumed the tone and style 
of a young faded lass of the Tenderloin, 
protesting shrilly, ““Your Honor, I was 
walking down the street minding my own 
business ——”’ 

“Tin dollars foin!” snapped the judge. 
The next culprit was a pretty siren of the 
sands pulled in by Anthony Comstock’s 
father for wearing too short a bathing suit. 
“Hild fur fur-rther examinashun!”’ glow- 
ered the judge. . . . “‘Nixt! Hurry up, 
thar, Flaherty, I gotta maik a poker date!” 

A pickpocket came to the bar. Eddie 
fined him ten dollars, but the pickpocket 
had only three. 

“Sind him loose in the crowd till he gets 
the other seven,” advised the learned pillar 
of justice. 

Another victim was hauled up for re- 
fusing to pay on her sewing machine after 
the first installment. 

“Pwhat’s yer raisin?” inquired Eddie. 

And Eddie answered with a feminine 
whimper, “The man told me the machine 
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would pay for itself in time.’”’ Bang went 
the magistrate’s gavel. 

An eloquent lawyer next appeared to 
defend a tongue-tied foreign-born gentle- 
man accused of stealing a watch. Eddie 
made his plea so eloquent that, turning 
around to impersonate the judge, he broke 
into tears. Then as the lawyer he pleaded 
once more. 

“The poor man can’t even speak Eng- 
lish!”’ he cried. “‘He is an innocent victim 
of a false charge! Send him home, Your 
Honor, to his wife and six or seven chil- 
dren!” 

“‘He’s dismissed!’’ sobbed the judge. 

And the bewildered defendant, turning 
to his lawyer, inquired in college English, 
“Then to whom do I turn over the watch?” 

The audience was warming up to enthu- 
siasm. Piercing whistles and hoarse gallery 
cries were more numerous now. “Lay 
down, you're dead!’ somebody shouted, 
offering advice. 

But Eddie was scoring. He was past the 
third pole and heading for the stretch. 
“My next impersonation,” he announced 
excitedly, “will be Junie McCree,” and the 
audience groaned in anticipation. 

Junie McCree always played a dope 
fiend. He had a chalky complexion, black, 
close-cropped mustache and pale blue 
watery eyes. Eddie slumped into the 
languorous dope-dazed attitude of the poi- 
soned dreamer. Eddie mimicked McCree’s 
way of uttering his words with a soft, tired 
drawl, dragging the mounting interest of 
the hearers to the laugh like a slow-moving 
vehicle to the brink of a precipice. 

Junie McCree was not only a great 
comedian but an originator. He was the 
first to bring to the stage that style of fan- 
tastic comparison which has now become a 
fixture of all light comedy. 

“‘T’m so broke,” he would say, “‘that if 
they were selling steamboats for a nickel I 
couldn’t buy the echo of the whistle.”” He 
was the first to call cigarettes coffin nails 
and matches sulphur sticks. “Act like a 
ferry-boat, come across, come across!”’ he 
would appeal in his borrowing moments. 
“Give me three iron men—I want to get a 
pair of kennels for the dogs.” He, too, 
originated the notoriously murderous ex- 
pression, “I wish I had a hotel with a 
hundred rooms and found him dead in 
every one of them’’—a wish that some say 
has since come true in Chicago. 

Junie McCree would speak of his son in 
the same clammy way. “‘My boy came 
home, took a jab of the needle and bought 
St. Louis. Take another jab, I told him, 
and pay therent. . . . Oh, my boy is good 
to animals. All night in his sleep he says 
‘Feed the kitty! Feed the kitty!’” 
McCree had a better way than Wallingford 
to spend a million dollars. “If I had a 
million dollars,” he drawled languidly, 
“T’d buy a half a million of hop and a half 
a million of room rent and leave word not 
to be disturbed.” 

Ali this time Eddie had forgotten about 
the hook. It hadn’t come. Instead there 
was the rumble of stamping feet, shrill 
whistling and a thin shower of coins that 
pelted the back drop and rolled toward the 
gutter of footlights. This was their way of 
applause, with leather, metal and siren 
shrieks; they scorned the effeminate clap- 
ping of hands. Isham helped the young 
impersonator pick up the coins. 

After the last act all the performers who 
had survived the hook lined up on the 
stage, and the same hardy Isham announced 
that the prizes would be awarded. He 
went from one actor to the other and held 
a five-dollar bill, the coveted reward, over 
each head, timing his action to the ap- 
plause. At first the five-dollar bill lingered 
over a couple of artistic dancers, then over 
a singer, then over Eddie. Isham shifted 
the prize from one head to the other, until 
all but the dancers and Eddie were elimi- 
nated. At first it was hard to decide for 
which there was a louder and more sus- 
tained racket, then the house went Eddie 
and he got the five-dollar bill. 

It was triumph, fairy tale, heaven—all 
rolled in one. In moments like these one 
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Tug on the Wheel! , a b 
Only a genuine Hershey 
locks the steermg 


This Simple Test 
Will Tell Yaz the Trut 


HENEVER any product achieves outstanding 
success, imitation soon rises to ensnare 
those who seek what millions of people praise. 


Several years ago . . . when the Hershey Lock 
completely revised all ideas of effectiveness and 
convenience in theft protection, it was the only 
lock located on or near the steering column. 








As public favor put this better lock on more and 
more makes of cars, new locks appeared . . . locks 
which did wot secure the steering with a hardened 
steel bolt as provided by the genuine Hershey . . . 
but which were installed where the public had 
come to look for the much praised Hershey Lock. 


So today, when you seek the protection which 
leading automobile builders have selected for more 
than half of all cars builtin the world...when you seek 
the genuine Hershey Lock—the one already in use on 
3,000,000 cars—make the simple test shown above. 
Only the genuine Hershey locks the steering . . . 
so your car cannot be pushed, driven or towed away. 


HERSHEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1644-4660 West Fulton Street 
Chicago, ILlinois 


~ HERSHEY 


Steel Bolt Locking of the Steering 
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Good Hardware wot 











































Do you check with us? 





‘warmth has gone. Soon you must pay for warmth—for coal, 
| 


Ol. 





for Would you save something on fuel bills? Would you 






cut down cold drafts? Then put Corbin door checks on factory, 
office, store and home doors. 





Made to do what door checks are meant to do 





swiftly, quietly, surely, sight. Made to do their duty for long 





vears of constant use. Made for hard wear by the makers of Good 


Hardware—Corbin. 
P. & F. CORBIN “3: 
The American Hardware Corp 


w Y k Philadelphia Chicago 
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CONNECTICUT 
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P. & F. CORBIN, New Britain, Connecticut 





1 would like to know more about the Corbin door check and why so many people 
ler it the best. Send me your folder. 
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Pere. days are coming. Chilly nights are here. Summer’s | 
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does not measure victory by eternity. All 
eternity lives in those moments. Who in 
the wide world cared that I had won five 
dollars in a cheap burlesque house? But I 
wanted to laugh and to cry and to shout all 
at once. There was nothing bigger in the 
world to me. Herman hailed me at the 
stage door and we changed pants. I got 
back my torn ones and gave him his fifty 
cents rental fee. Then I took the crowd 
down to Chinatown and treated them all 
to chow mein and chop suey. A wise guar- 
dian might have cautioned me against 
eating three big bowls of fried noodles and 
onions after a two-day fast. But my new- 
found friends and I ate until the night’s 
receipts vanished. 

I must say their attitude toward me 
changed. Marty slapped me on the back 
and Harry said he knew all along I’d make 
good. Then they left me and I returned to 
my open-air quarters on the roof, where my 
bed was a stretch of cold rusty metal under 
the water tank. I was suddenly seized 
with the terror of death as my stomach 


| violently rebelled against the Chinese idea 


| experienced many—when the 


of food, and I lay writhing on the roof, 
utterly miserable and alone. It was one of 
those moments of anguish—of which I had 
childish, 
hopeless wish for a father and mother, a 
home and its warmth and security, broke 


| upon me in all its fullness and regret. I 


was a very unhappy fellow as I lay there, 
chilled and sick, sobbing through the night. 

But even this sad anticlimax did not 
wholly obliterate the new vistas opened to 
me. I felt certain of one thing now—I 
would be an actor. The next week I en- 
tered the amateur contest at the London 
Theater, another Bowery palladium, and 
was offered a regular job with the company. 
I was too shy to accept, for I still lacked 
faith in myself. I was content for the time 
with periodic performances, winning the 
amateur prizes and building up my little 
act of impersonations. I Burbanked the 


| best material of such headliners as Harry 


Thompson and Walter Kelly and soon had 
as good an act as both. 

I learned to please different groups in an 
audience and never failed to work in a pop- 
ular old jingle when I noticed enough chil- 
dren among the listeners. Unconsciously I 
was following a sound principle used by the 
big department stores, which build their 
clientele from its infancy, and no doubt 
many of the youngsters who remember the 
jingle have seen me as adults. The latest 
children audience to hear this early rime 
were children of my own. It runs like this: 
Knott and Shott in a quarrel got and Shott 
took a hot teapot and cracked Knott on his 
bald spot where he ought not, and then 
there was a pistol shot and Knott shot Shott 
and Shott shot Knott, but Knott was shot 
and Shott was not and the rest of the darn 
thing I forgot. It didn’t compare with 
Longfellow, but it rimed. 

I remember one encore in particular that 
always brought a laugh, though I could 
never explain why. When my act was over 
and the audience sustained its applause, I 
would reappear, lift my hand in a lofty 
gesture and for no reason at all I would 


| say, “‘I, too, am a mother!”’ 


close doors | 








Finally I plucked up the courage to ac- 
cept an engagement with Frank B. Carr’s 
burlesque review called Indian Maidens. 
At last I was a recognized professional, a 
salaried servant of the footlights at fifteen 
dollars a week. Out of this salary I had to 
pay off an elaborate equipment of four 
changes, as I appeared successively in the 
guise of a tramp, a Hebrew comedian, a 
waiter and a bootblack. The only line of 
the show I recall was from the bootblack 
number. A row of pretty girls with pleas- 
ing leg surface had their shoes shined by 
the sooty wielders of the brush. As the 
bootblacks looked up at the shapely charm- 
ing legs, they sang out in chorus, “It’s a 
shame to take the money!” 

In November the show left for the road. 
Indian Maidens played for four weeks in 
small towns and I was just beginning to 
enjoy the free flashy life of the traveling 
actor when it closed. We had been gradually 
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reduced to one-night stands, business got 
worse and worse, and when we opened 
at Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, on Christ- 
mas Eve, nobody was in the theater, not 
even the manager. He had left for New 
York. 

I was stranded without a penny. Shen- 
andoah was a nice cold town, with the 
snow falling in silent white slivers. The air 
nipped and stung and swirling winds wound 
the flakes into ghostly shrouds. All the 
shop windows were decked with evergreens 
in sparkling candlelight and holly. Men 
and women hurried about, laden with holi- 
day packages. And I trudged the streets, 
silent, desolate and alone. 


viii 


HEN I first met Will Rogers on the 

Orpheum Circuit, I used to take him 
down to the East Side to kosher restaurants, 
where for sixty cents we had a fine meal that 
took half a day to eat, and he rather en- 
joyed the food. But after a number of 
these trips he turned to me uneasily and 
said, “‘Say, kid, if I hang out with you 
much longer, I’ll become a rabbi and you'll 
become a cowboy.”’ It has nearly come 
true, for now Will Rogers is a minister of 
good will and peace while I, at this writing, 
am out in California near a ranch. 

I regret that at the time I did not initiate 
him into the wonders of an East Side wed- 
ding, for then we’d have got bigger meals 
for less money. In fact, one of the greatest 
institutions for public welfare twenty years 
ago was the East Side wedding, where any- 
body with a clean collar and a quarter could 
come in shortly before midnight, check his 
hat and partake of a twelve-course wedding 
feast. With a little courage, he could even 
kiss the bride. 

There were public wedding halls along 
Clinton Street, St. Marks Place and near 
Second Avenue. By a systematic route 
planned according to schedule I sometimes 
spent every night in a week at a different 
marriage celebration. At first the sheriff at 
the door eyed me suspiciously because of my 
shabby clothes and I had to mingle with the 
wedding guests to get in; later on he had no 
suspicions at all; he knew I didn’t belong, 
so he simply winked and let me through. 

I quickly learned to make myself useful 
at these affairs. Before the last course was 
served the headwaiter would slip me a quar- 
ter to drop into the tipping plate with a loud 
clang so that everyone should hear and fol- 
low suit. After the supper it was customary 
to read messages of felicitation from friends 
who could not attend. I became a popular 
telegram reader at weddings—a function 
that for entertainment and importance 
ranked second only to the wedding cere- 
mony itself. For nothing was quite so nec- 
essary as to impress those present with the 
numerous and powerful friends that the be- 
trothed couple had in all parts of the world. 
When there were no telegrams we got 
blanks and made up our own. 

“‘Here’s to Mr. and Mrs. Louis Pincus,” 
I'd read. ‘“‘May they live in prosperity, 
from your Aunt Sadie in Connecticut. . . . 
I’m sorry I cannot attend wedding of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pincus— Theodore Roosevelt. . . . 
As my new show opens tonight, I cannot 
get away— George M. Cohan.” 

Occasionally one of the sheriff’s lieuten- 
ants and I would lure the groom into a small 
compartment in the rear of the wedding hall 
and get him into a game of seven-eleven 
with phony dice. At first he would stand 
aloof and throw his money to the floor, but 
as he began to lose he became more ab- 
sorbed, flung off his swallowtail and got 
down on his knees, while his parents and in- 
laws hunted frantically for him and the 
blushing young bride stood under the can- 
opy wondering where he had disappeared 
to and why he was holding up the wedding. 
He’d be loser ten or twelve dollars when 
they yanked him away in spite of his pro- 
tests and we had to promise him to con- 
tinue the game after supper. But promptly 
after supper we sneaked out of the hall. 

I got to be a popular figure at weddings, 
proposed toasts to the bridal pair, led in 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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Lime is relative. 

To young eyes and lips a minute 
may be... infinity. Aged locks and 
trembling hands may deem a month 
brief as a minute—or less. 

But to Ollendorff watchmakers a min- 
ute is sixty seconds—sixty even pulsations 
on the wrist of anybody, anywhere: 
whether they be in the sky, on land or 
sea, or under the sea. 

Ollendorff Watches keep time faith- 
fully—that is the first consideration. 

And then, as becomes an ever-visible 
guide to the ordering of our lives, they 
are beautiful. 

Choose a watch carefully. Use your 
own judgment as to its beauty. Then be 
sure it contains the requisites ofa perfect 
timepiece. Let the jeweler explain its 
mechanism and prove his points. He can 
do so, easily, with an Ollendorff—the 
watch we have every confidence you will 
select ... shown only by better jewelers. 


I. OLLENDORFF CO., INC. 
Chaux de Fonds 20 W. 47th St., N.Y. 717 Libert Pittsburgt 
**Fine Watches Since 1868" 
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This ballot lists 
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important of the 
new Gardner ad- 
vancements -— and 
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Eight-in-line has established a definite 
money’s-worth superiority in the minds of 
thousands of motorists throughout the country. 


v FOUR SHORT WEEKS the new series Gardner 


By a unique plan, Gardner puts its claim of 
“More Automobile for the Money” squarely up 
to the proof of the driver’s own judgment. 


This method, inaugurated during Ballot Week, 
has been so enthusiastically welcomed and so 
successful everywhere, that Gardner dealers are 
now permanently presenting the new Gardner 
Eights-in-line on the ballot plan. 


All you have to do is visit your nearest Gardner 
dealer and choose a new Gardner model for a 
“self-demonstration.” With it you will be fur- 
nished a ticket very much like a voting ballot, 
that affords an easy method of recording your 
experience and of comparing it with that of 
any other car you may care to consider. 


In the 1929 Gardner line there are sixteen cus- 
tom-designed bodies to choose from, starting 


with the 120-inch wheelbase 4-door Sedan at 
$1295 — selling for less than any one of sixteen 
well-known Sixes! — to the 130-inch model, the 
easiest-handling big car ever built. 


Observe how the smart lowness of line and 
fenders blends with the deep, narrow radiator. 
Note the distinction of color harmony, of lux- 
urious decoration, of hand-fitted customized 
coach work and body construction. There’s no 
car quite like it. And as to its distinction beneath 
the hood—the rhythm of its surplus power will 
tell that story, as you drive. 


Put the Gardner through the densest traffic, 
note its sustained speed over the long, straight 
stretches, and its steady pull up winding, steep 
curves. Throttle-down, sudden stop, whirlwind 
pick-up — try them all to your heart’s content. 


Then note your impressions on the ballot. We’ll 
warrant you'll find that the new Gardner Eight- 
in-line gives you more automobile for the money 
on every score that comparison suggests. 
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120-in. wheelbase — 76 h.p. 
Eight-in-line motor. Prices 
range from $1295 to $1595. 
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MOTOR 


125-in. wheelbase — 86 h.p. 
Eight-in-line motor. Prices 
range from $1695 to $1895. 


130-in. wheelbase —115h.p. 
Eight-in-line motor. Prices 
range from $2195 to $2395. 

(Prices f. 0. b. St. Louis) 
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song and dance and wound up by kissing 
the bride—and even the bridesmaids. The 
groom and his relatives thought I was a 
long-lost brother of the bride, and the bride’s 
people imagined I was the principal relation 
of the groom, but the fact was I knew no- 
body at all. 

But there was one wedding where every- 
body would know me and I couldn’t be 
a crasher. What was worse, I couldn’t even 
be a guest. It was the wedding of Ida’s 
sister, Jennie. 

Grandma Esther had salvaged me from 
Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, and I returned 
to find that Ida and Minnie were going out 
once more with the Rosner twins. At Jen- 
nie’s wedding, Ida’s and Minnie’s engage- 
ments would be definitely announced and 
their marriage would follow within the 
course of a year. Their father, David To- 
bias, had warned Ida against me—as if she 
needed that warning after all the blunders I 
had made. But knowing my reputation as 
a crasher, the Tobias clan was organized 
to keep me off the block of the wedding 
hall. 

Perhaps it was the severity of her parents 
that softened Ida’s feelings toward me. 
Perhaps she still had that tender motherly 
emotion for this lonely, funny chap—but 
those we mother we do not marry. Yet she 
agreed to meet me again near the old school. 
But she tried to make it clear that it was 
for the last time. Her first act as we met 
was to extend a hand in parting. 

“Eddie, I’m sorry for you. I’m afraid 
my parents are right. You'll never amount 
to anything.” 

“I’m trying to settle down. Could I help 
it if they left me flat in Shenandoah?” 

“I can’t make you out. So far, all I’ve 
had from you is heartaches and shame!” 
There were tears in her eyes. Maybe she 
did care a little. ‘‘When you were younger 
you hung from a lamp-post and; ried to col- 
lect a crowd, Now you run down the 
street with a gun! You certainly are im- 
proving with age! I suppose as you grow 
older and more settled, you'll jump out of 
windows and swing from telegraph wires!” 

“You don’t understand, Ida. I’m mak- 
ing pretty good. I was getting fifteen dol- 
lars a week for ten weeks.” 

‘“Where’s the money? What did you do 
with it?” 

‘Well, they took out some of it for cos- 
tumes, and it’s true, they took the cos- 
tumes too— still, they owe me the rest. But 
their credit is good.”’ 

‘“There you are! You're letting yourself 
in for a tramp’s life. Knocking around from 
city to city, living in third-rate hotels, eat- 
ing stale bad food, never knowing what a 
home is like, being stuck in strange places 
with no friends, no money and no one to 
turn to.” 

““But as long as I can come back to 
you ” I was getting really emotional. 

“You expect me to sit around waiting 
through the years while you go everywhere 
and get nowhere? We'll never have a 
home—we’ll never have any happiness.”’ 

“*T—I’ll write you nice letters.” 

“Yes, you'll write—‘ Please send railroad 
fare. Stuck again!’ Besides, you think 
I'd marry to be separated? We might as 
well divorce before we’re even engaged. 
Oh, you were never cut out to be an actor 
anyway!” she exclaimed, going in for 
prophecy. 

“Oh, is that so?”’ I wrinkled my cap 
into a roll, clenched my lips and went 
away. At the corner I turned to see how 
my dramatic departure had affected her, 
but she had disappeared. 

On the night of Jennie’s wedding I stood 
in the hallway opposite the Tobias home 
on Henry Street and watched the long pro- 
cession of automobiles line up in front of 
the house. As was the custom, all intimate 
friends and close relatives first visited the 
bride’s residence, drank a few preliminary 
toasts there and then set out for the hall. 
Gradually the guests came down the stone 
stoop, the men in evening dress, the women 
in glittering, gaudy splendor, laughing and 
chatting together as they entered the cars 
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and drove away. Ragged children and un- 
kempt neighbors leaned against rails and 
out of windows to behold the grand manner 
in which David Tobias staged a wedding. 
Finally the bride herself appeared in silver 
white, escorted by her mother, who was 
weeping softly. The groom followed with 
his father and then came Ida. She looked 
incomparably beautiful and majestic in her 
new dress purchased specially for this occa- 
sion. Louis Rosner, in a Tuxedo, escorted 
her, while his brother Leo held Minnie’s 
arm. They settled cheerfully in a car and 
something Louis said made Ida laugh. She 
seemed to be enjoying herself as the motor 
hummed and they sped away. The last car 
vanished down the block. It had taken an 
hour to see this merry party off. After 
that I wanted to go home to my grand- 
mother’s and take gas. 

What wouldn’t I have given to have a 
father then—a big important father who 
was perhaps the sheriff at the door or the 
officiating reverend, a man with authority 
who could say, ‘Unless Eddie is received 
here as a guest of honor, I refuse to go on 
with the ceremony!’’ Why was I cursed by 
having no father and no mother? If only 
I had a mother on whose lap I could rest 
my head and weep! I went to bed early 
and cried through the night like a child. 

Minnie’s engagement was announced at 
Jennie’s wedding. Jennie was a June bride 
and Minnie would marry in October. Then 
perhaps would come Ida’s turn, and all the 
time I would be standing in the doorway 
across the street, watching life and love and 
happiness pass me by. 

“At the next wedding I'll be the whole 
show!”’ I determined grimly. How, I didn’t 
know. 

But the following day I looked up a 
friend, Joe Malitz, who took me with him 
to Coney Island for a job. We went to 
work at Carey Walsh’s saloon, next to the 
famous Roseben’s pavilion and opposite 
Diamond Tony’s. Coney Island was then 
even more than now a motley medley of 
social peaks and grottoes. Now it is mostly 
grottoes. The whole island was dug into 
love tunnels and overhung with scenic rail- 
ways on rickety stilts. People went rushing 
about with angry faces looking for pleasure; 
masses of perspiring and disheveled men 
and women poured endlessly out of street 
cars, elevators and automobiles; and after 
having traveled for hours, they started at 
once to ride again up and down crazy tracks 
and through evil-smelling caves. They 
were mostly people who could spare only 
one day in the week for fun and they had 
to get it quick and in concentrated doses. 

They didn’t even have time to laugh or 
ponder a jest, let alone think. It had to be 
slash-bang-biff all the time and they had 
fun pummeled into them with steel pistons 
and sledge hammers. Revolving in a bar- 
rel until all the organs changed places, 
whirling in a reel till the women lost their 
corsets and the men lost their shoes, riding 
at full speed down a vertical wall, eating 
Frankfurters, then rocking on Noah's Ark 
till they got seasick—that was fun. Blow- 
ing horns, munching pop corn, drinking 
lemonade--that was fun. To the poor, 
eating is always fun. People*went out for a 
great time and they got it if they had to be 
knocked senseless to appreciate it. I had 
never been to Coney Island before, and 
working in Walsh’s saloon, I didn’t even 
suspect there was an ocean and bathing. I 
naively believed that Coney was called an 
island because it floated in liquor. After- 
ward I found that my childish belief was 
correct. 

Carey Walsh’s saloon aspired to the dig- 
nity of a cabaret. I received this positive 
assurance along with the three dollars a 
night that I sang. Only in the height of 
the season did Carey Walsh do business to 
sing about. Still, for ten weeks it looked like 
steady and continuous employment and 
nothing was ever more continuous than my 
singing. Ona Saturday night I would sing 
about one hundred times, and at the begin- 
ning, when my repertoire was limited to only 
four or five songs, I would repeat each num- 
ber with variations about twenty times. I 
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WHAT 
LEADERSHIP 
MEANS 





O doubt, you often have 

heard the statement that the 
Clark is the ‘‘leading’’ grave vault. 
Perhaps you have seen figures 
showing how its use far surpasses 
that of any other vault 


Why is this so? What makes such 
leadership possible over a period 
of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury? There can be only one an 
swer—quality 


For quality has been carefully and 
earnestly built into every Clark 
Grave Vault. The design of the 
vault according to an immutable 
law of nature —the selection of the 
finest metal produced by two of 
the greatest steel mills —the double 
welding of the seams—the rigid 
testing (under 5000 pounds of 
water) of every vault during and 
after making all of these factors 
insure quality 


Metal is used because if ts not 
porous. But this metal must he of 
the highest quality that can be pro 
duced. That’s why Armco Ingot 
Iron or Keystone Copper Steel, 


bot h espec tially pre CESSC d, are usc d 


Quality requires double welding 








Clark Vaults are oxv-acetvlenc 
Ww elded on the outside an | < lectr i< 
welded on the inside. No putty or 
filler is used; the seams are stronger 
than the sturdy 12 gauge metal 
itself 


Quality demands giving the ut 
most. In the finer models, a plat 
ing of pure cadmium is added to 


give greater rust-resistance 


The leader in any industry must 
always be first in quality of ma 
terials, character of craftsma 
ship and ideals of service. Funeral 
directors of standing evervwherc 
recognize this leadet ship by recom 
mending the Clark Vault 


A so-vear guaranty is given with 
the standard Clark Vault A ck 
luxe model, beautifully designed 
of 10 gauge Solid Copper, which 

practically indestructible and o 
which a perpetual guaranty of 
lasting quality 1s giver s al 


available 


Less than Clark complet protect: mis no pi fection at 


THE CLARK GRAVI 


VAULT COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 





GRAVE VAULT 
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—even this huge 12-ton steam 
voller cannot exert a pressure equal to 


that of the new Clipper No. 6 Speed Lacer 


yr 
Yer this lacer eighs only 56'2 lbs.,and is operated without effort by 

single shopman. 37,500 Ibs. pressure is applied with velvet smooth- 
ness by this remarkable machine, embedding the clipper hooks in 
perfect alignment absolutely flush with the surface of the belt. It 
laces all belts from one to six inches in width in 1!2 minutes with 
the same efficiency, ease and speed as its larger but similar brother, 
the Clipper No. 8 Speed Lacer, introduced last year. 


Whatever your lacing requirements, there's a Clipper Lacer to meet them per- 
ectly and with the aid of Clipper hooks and pins your belt lacing prob- 
lems become only a smoothly running part of every day shop routine. 





Price $75.00 
In U.S.A 
The Clipper No. 6 Speed ‘Lace is furnished with or without 
I complete de stion communt cate with 
rest Clee da 
| 
Clipper Belt focor C 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


| my bank roll got fatter and fatter. 
| that was all I cared about. 


| showmanship. 
| become Irving Berlins, Joe Malitz certainly 


| I waited. 
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immediately set to work to replenish and 
expand my stock of tunes. I spent my nights 


| at Carey Walsh’s and my days at music pub- 


lishers’, and while I got thinner and thinner, 
But 


It did not take me long to observe that 
the waiters averaged more for a night’s 
work than such artists as Joe Malitz and I. 
For the waiters were given a five-dollar 
stack of chips for four dollars and fifty 
cents, and on every five dollars in sales they 
cleared fifty cents for themselves. In ad- 
dition to this they received tips, and made 
on Friday, Saturday and Sunday almost 
twice as much as we earned all week. It 
was a momentous decision. I would have 
to forsake art for business. I compro- 
mised— combined them and became a sing- 
ing waiter. 

This was too much for Joe Malitz. As an 
artist, he could not stoop to such exploita- 
tion. He quit. To this day, I am told, he 
regrets it. For he had a sense of comedy 
that was uncanny and a fine knack of 
And if all singing waiters 


sold his Adversity Common at far below 
par. I clung to the worthless stock, not be- 
cause I had much faith in the profession of 


| singing waiters but because at the moment 


it represented all the stock in the world I 
had in myself. Perhaps I was just waiting 
for fate’s wheel to turn and singing while 
It would have been nicer to wait 
under a willow tree instead of over tables, 
and it might have been sweeter to sing 
under a balcony than under a trayload of 
gin and suds, but the only balcony I’d ever 
known was at Tony Pastor’s, so I took to 
the napkins and drink chips with zest. I 
became Carey Walsh’s pet, and years later 
I got a real thrill when I appeared ox. the 
stage of Henderson’s Theater in Coney 
Island and the old saloon keeper, so ill he 
was hardly able to move, banged his stick 
against the box that he sat in, as he shouted 
to the audience with tears in his eyes, ‘‘My 
boy! He’s my boy!” 

On the other hand, my memories as a 
waiter have often given me a haunting and 
peculiar feeling, and once, sitting at a dinner 
between Mayor Walker and William Fox, 
and watching the waiters bustle about with 
their trays, I wondered ‘‘How do I come 
to be sitting here?’’ When the mayor was 
almost finished with his dish I involunta- 
rily got up and bowed courteously, saying, 
“*May I take the fish, sir?”’ 

It was in those preprohibition days that 
we learned how to cut liquor. Once a cus- 
tomer tippled over the thin line of conscious- 
ness, every waiter became a prohibition 
agent. And the way we cut liquor was to 
cut it out altogether. We had a system. 
Once a customer became goggle-eyed and 
tongue-tangled, he would order gin, pay for 
gin and get sink water! How modern that 
sounds! 

At a certain hour of morning, when each 
guest’s head spun like a miniature Virginia 
reel and loop-the-loop, Carey Walsh’s saloon 
suddenly turned into a soft-drink parlor; 
every order of whisky was filled with stale 
ginger ale, and celery tonic flowed for cham- 
pagne. It was,a great life of make-believe, 


| and what went for the drinks went for the 


songs. 

It was a guest’s inviolate right to re- 
quest a particular song and it was the sing- 
ing waiter’s duty to know it. There were 
guests from all parts of the country and 
each loved his home-town melody and 
wanted the waiter to sing it. Some preferred 
organ grinders’ classics, others chose popu- 
lar numbers, while there were always those 
who demanded that I sing the songs of 
their childhood—which was long before I 
was born. 

It is the everiasting glory of Carey Walsh’s 
that no request number was ¢.’er refused, 
no matter whether anybody had ever heard 
of it or not. 

A hardy, ruby-nosed Westerner with big 
ears like his own corn would march in with 
a delegation from Parsnip County, Ne- 
braska, and say, ‘‘ Hey, kid; let’s have good 
old Robin Redbreast!”’ 
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“Righto!"’ I would cry—as soon as I 
realized it was a song and not a brand of 
Scotch. ‘‘Robin Redbreast? Why, of 
course! 

My confidence inspired the Nebraskans, 
and they sat down as around a log fire back 
home to listen to the sweet ditty. 

“‘Hey, Jimmy!’’ I’d shout to the pianist. 
“Robin Redbreast!”’ 

“O. K.,” Jimmy would say. He never 
said anything else and he was never at a 
loss, for Jimmy had the rare talent of mak- 
ing up tunes on the spur of the moment 
that others take weeks to write. 

With him at the piano I could have 
shouted ‘Encyclopedia Britannica!’’ and 
he’d have said ‘‘O. K.,” and set a tune to 
that too. 

**Let’s go!’’ I’d signal, and burst into 
melody, uttering whatever words came to 
my mind first: ‘‘Robin Redbreast in the 
trees, sitsona bough, amongst the breeze 
There was one rime already. “ Waiting for 
his mate—what can make her late?”’ The 
Nebraskans looked slightly perplexed but 
patient, and I steamed full blast into the 
chorus. 

“Robin Redbreast, you're a dear!’’ I don't 
know what gave me the idea that it was a 
very effeminate song. “Robin Redbreast, 
singing here—oh, you Robin Redbreast, I 
can tell you by your song. Robin Redbreast, 
birds like you never go wrong!” Whenever 
in doubt, I always finished on a high note, 
as that brought enough applause to drown 
out the protests of those who had asked for 
the number. So I let out a final devastat- 
ing “Oh, you Robin R-e-d-b-r-e-a-s-t!”’ 

“*Cripes!’’ roared the Westener. ‘‘That’s 
not the right song!”’ 

“Oh, are there two of them? 
innocently. 

This question always planted a doubt in 
the mind of the guest and he felt compen- 
sated, for at least he had heard the mate to 
his favorite number. It was good drill in 
extemporaneous acting and had many 
variations. If a truckman” entered the 
saloon I’d break out as if finishing the 
refrain of a popular hit, ““ What care J for gold 
and silver? All I want is a horse and truck! 
The honest sweat upon my brow, from—from 
toiling in the muck!" This brought the 
truckman beaming to my table and sweat- 
ing with appreciation. 

But as the night wore on and the crowd 
began to show the merrier effects of drink, 
the songs became sillier in proportion, until 
the time that the crowd was most giddy 
and riotous with liquor, when the drinks 
ceased to have a kick and the songs had no 
tune, no rime, no reason. And the game 
that was played in Walsh’s saloon was 
played outside along the Bowery, where all 
the sucker traps of the world were strung 
out in an endless net to catch the simple 
urbanite in his quest for pleasure. 

On rainy or off nights during July and 
August I got permission from Walsh to 
earn some side money as a shilliber for 
Japanese ball games, shooting galleries and 
ring-pitching concessions. I would roll Jap- 
anese balls, and regardless of the score I 
made I received a huge hand-painted set of 
fine porcelain dishes. 

““Gee! Look what I got!” I’d exclaim 
in loud delight, and passers-by would stop, 
look, listen—and fall. Then I’d go in the 
back way, return the dishes and get a 
quarter. 

There was a concession in those days 
called Hit the Nigger—Three Balls for 
Five. I was paid to bounce a few soft balls 
on the negro’s docile dome until a crowd 
gathered, and the rest was easy. The negro 
would make a slurring remark to irritate 
some likely sucker in the mob. This sensi- 
tive soul, observing the ease with which I 
struck the negro’s shiny pate at will, would 
pay for three hard balls to vent his spleen. 
He missed, because the negro was an expert 
dodger, but his pride would not let him quit 
before he struck a blow. The negro kept 
dodging and insulting him and the heroic 
pitcher of wasted balls would spend as high 
as five dollars in the hope of hitting his 
tantalizing target. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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POWER 
WITHOUT 
CONTROL 
IS WORSE 

THAN 
WASTED 
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. Engine roaring—planes shrieking in the wind—a 
splendid machine, seemingly flawless, rushes madly 
4 earthward to destruction . . . What's wrong? . 
‘ a Nothing much—but something vitally important! 
i \ Just a tiny wire snapped—a control wire. 
; ; Industry take heed! Electric motors are power— 
‘ brute power that is ever eager to escape man’s 


harness. Like the control wire of the aeroplane 
| rudder, the little metal box known as the Motor 
Control which stands guard over each electri: 
motor in Industry may seem of trifling importance 


j 
‘ But on the depe ‘ndability of that conttbelnont its 
( correct design and acc urate performance —depends 
4 the life of both motor and machine. 
h Progressive manufacturers have been quick to 
realize the part good Motor Control plays in efficient, 
| consistent production. Many plants now specify 
iM : ’ - . ° .” 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control for all their electri: 
motor drives—and most builders of quality ma- 
i chinery, too, are featuring C-H Control on the 
motorized machines they sell. 
iJ The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfe. Co. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1259 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
hirteen Times The 
anpower of Industry 
Hidden Away In Electric Motors 
¥ Electric motors in America’s indus 
tries today provide working capacity 
equal to 250 million workmen. That 
. is more than 13 times the actual 
{ number of men employed How 


effectively this army of “unseen” 

workers is used to bring down costs 
is determined by the care with 
which Motor Control is selected. 











The Control Equipment Caen Electric Motors Deserve 
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Welcome the Eureka Man 


he brings new standards of home sanitation— 


If the germ-laden, grimy dirt that lies embedded in the nap of 
floor coverings could only be seen—if it were under your eyes like 
surface lint and litter—you would invite the Eureka Man to your 
home without delay. 


Almost any kind of sweeping or brushing device will take up 
surface dirt—dirt you can see—but the re -al danger is from dirt 
that is trodden in and buried beneath the surface. There, disease 
germs multiply most rapidly—there, moths do their destructive work. 


One thing is certain—you cannot name a substitute for the high- 
powered Eureka Yacuum Cleaner as a means of removing em- 
bedded dust and dirt from floor coverings, upholstered furniture, 
mattresses and other fabrics, without moving them from their 
customary places. To rely upon brooms, brushes or cheap, 
inefhicient electric cleaners is a waste of time, energy and money. 
Modern sanitation and economy demand that every part of the 
home be cleaned regularly —and thoroughly. 


Many electric cleaners deteriorate and lose their effectiveness— 
through constant use. They may still remove surface dust, lint 
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The Eureka Man is the bonded, trusted 

representative of the world’s largest manu- 

facturer of electric cleaners. He is thor- 

oughly schooled in modern methods; and 

will show you many “short cuts” to make 

your work easier and add hours of leisure 
to your day. 


and litter, but they fail to remove the dangerous, embedded. germ- 
laden dirt you cannot see—a constant and costly menace. You 
might be using such a cleaner, yet never know it. 


Request the Eureka Man to make the famous Eureka “High- 
Vacuum” Dirt Test in your home—merely to determine whether 
rugs you think are clean ‘are really clean. At the same time, he 
will gladly show you how easily and thoroughly the New Eureka 
will cle an the inside of your motor car—your staircases, closets 
and other hard-to-get-at plac es. He will demonstrate the use of the 
famous Eureka attachments, in removing the menace of moths 
from upholstery, mattresses, pillows and clothing. 


If the Eureka Man does not call at your home in the near future, 
just telephone the nearest Eureka Branch or Dealer. Remember— 
the services of the Eureka Man are frec —absolutely free. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario, Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 
London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

In another booth I struck down straw- 
stuffed cats with baseballs. For every 
three cats that fell I got a five-pound box 
of candy—to hold. But when an outsider 
was lured into the game they always sub- 
stituted for one of the three innocent pus- 
sies a cat loaded with lead that couldn’t be 
knocked over with a sledge hammer. 

At the shooting gallery I took my pay in 
trade and really became known along the 
Bowery and at Walsh’s as a good shot. Out 
of sixty wooden birds I could shoot down 
fifty-two. But the owner of the gallery 
employing me as a booster insisted that I 
shoot only at the big gong, which required 
as much skill as hitting a wall with a truck. 
But it was this very fact that attracted the 
crowd. They could not see what was so 
marvelous about banging away at a bell the 
size of an iron foundry and each took a gun- 
load to prove that he could bang away too. 
But my private shooting practice was more 
skillful, and in time I was so accurate a 
shot that one might have suspected I was 
training for future Broadway managers. 

In fact, ten years later I had occasion to 
exercise this skill with Ziegfeld. The Follies 
was opening in Atlantic City, when Zieg- 
feld, Dave Stamper, the composer of the 
show, and I were walking on the Board- 
walk and happened to pass a shooting 
gallery. Ziegfeld knew nothing of my 
marksman’s eye inherited from the early 
days as a Bowery shilliber and neither did 
Stamper. I nonchalantly, as it were, in- 
vited Florenz to try a gunload of fifteen 
shots with me. 

The producer consented, but before I 
lifted my gun I remarked to Stamper, ‘‘On 
whom will you bet?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Stamper said. “I 
guess I’ll bet on Ziggy.” 

I smiled. It was a shame to take the 
money. ‘“‘How much?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—five dollars.” 

“You couldn’t possibly make it more 
than that?” I inquired kindly, but I really 
didn’t feel right about taking the five. It 
was too obviously like robbing cradles. So 
I bet five and began to shoot. ‘‘I’m not so 
good today,” I explained as I hit thirteen 
out of fifteen of the little wooden birds. 

Then Ziegfeld took up his gunload and 
shot down three of the birds with three 
consecutive shots. But an accident like 
that I had made allowance for. Then he 
shattered a couple of pipes revolving on a 
cylinder, and then snuffed out a flame. Then 
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he turned his back to the shooting gallery 
and fired the gun while taking aim through 
a pocket mirror, then he slung the gun over 
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his left shoulder and shot that way, hitting 
everything and anything and asking me 
each time whether I could suggest any new 
way of holding the gun or from what posi- 
tion I'd like to see it fired. My eyes 
popped. Ziegfeld hit a perfect score. Pipes, 
ducks, birds, flames disappeared. So did 
my five dollars. 

“Hey! What’s this — Jesse James?” I 
cried. 

“‘ As a youngster Ziggy worked in Buffalo 
Bill’s show,’’ explained Stamper, ‘‘and 
every morning the company got shooting 
practice.” 

I took care not to flaunt my skill as a 
shot after that. I was pretty good as 
a shilliber, though. And that summer of 
1909 I managed to amass the unprece- 
dented fortune of four hundred dollars—the 
first savings of my life. But I didn’t intend 
to leave the money in a bank. I had en- 
dured the hard, grueling experiences of the 
summer to fulfill a single purpose. Minnie 
Tobias’ wedding would take place in Octo- 
ber and I intended to be there! 

All summer I had kept in touch with Ida, 
trying to convince her that at last I was 
earning good money as manager of a Coney 
Island restaurant. She probably imagined 
that some day I would be the proud founder 
of a chain of restaurants or sell lunch-room 
fixtures. She managed to find out where I 
worked, and one evening, to encourage me, 
she unexpectedly arrived at Carey Walsh’s 
with her sister Jennie and the latter’s hus- 
band. Fortunately I noticed them before 
they caught sight of me, and quickly throw- 
ing off my apron, I assumed charge, giving 
orders to the other waiters, who thought I 
had gone out of my mind. Ida looked 
proudly on. She had undoubtedly brought 
members of her family to get a better opin- 
ion of me. But my obsessing thought was 
to get them out as swiftly as possible. I 
told them this was my night off and if they 
would wait outside I’d join them and we 
could take in the sights together. As soon 
as they left I hurried into the kitchen, put 
on my coat and sneaked out the back door. 
We spent a pleasant evening together, but 
I had a lot of explaining to do the next day 
to Walsh, the manager and the waiters. 
But I was invited to Minnie’s wedding. 

I got the finest Tuxedo I could hire. It 
never occurred to me, even with four hun- 
dred dollars in my pocket, to buy one. 
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ALLEN’S Heat 
Radiating Fins 
add 100°) to the 
heating surface. 
They strengthen 
the castings, in- 
crease heating effi 
ciency and = save 
fuel. Only in 
ALLEN’S do you 
get the great ad- 
vantages of this 
improvement. 

Thousands used in 

homes, churches, 


schools and 
stores. 
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Eddie in His First Vaudeville Act With Bedini and Arthur, Indianapolis, 1912 





ALLENS "fiinace 


“With Oldtime Fireside Cheer | 

































































the whole house 
in coldest weather 


From Alaska to Florida—tfrom coast to coast, in 


coldest weather, ALLEN’S PARLOR FUR 





NACE heats thousands of homes to utmost 
satisfaction ! : 
6° below at Sublet, Wyoming; 40° below at 
Antler, N: Dakota; 34° below at Wheaton, 
Minn.; 30° below at Phillipsburg, Montana; 

12° at Cato, N. Y.: these are only a tew of the 

low temperatures that tested the ALLEN’S 
great heating capacity last winter. 

By circulating moist, warm-air—the nacural and 
healthful way of heating homes ALLEN’S 
does the work of an efficient furnace at a fuel 
saving of l 3 to ly Burns wood and all other 
fuels. Also made in special gas burning model 


A Patented ALLEN Feature 


The open fires of primitive people 











have left an instinctive and indelible 
impression upon the race. That is 
why, even today, the ruddy glow of 
an open fire ppeals so strong! t 

everyone. 

In a novel manner, ALLEN’S has 
fulfilled this desire for fireside cheer 
When the outer doors are closed t 
resembles a piece of beautiful, period 
furniture. It is finished in walnut 
porcelain enamel. But with the doors 
opened, you can enjoy the bright, 
dancing flames that ire issociated 


with the old-fashioned, open fireplace. 60.731 - 16.677 
ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

Store Spec ste f C ‘ , Renee 
Nashville, Tennessee 














Dodge the Doctor 
in this Health Coat 


Don’t iet the temperature tempt 
you to tempt Fate. The “in-be- 
tween” days when you start out 
lightly dressed and come home 
shivering are the days which 
make business for the doctors. 


Take along a Purrran V Kore—a real 
Health Coat. Light in weight — because 
its made of 100° Virgin Wool. But 
comfortable in any weather—smart at 
all outdoor events. Twelve 
pure dyes guaranteed not to irritate the 
most sensitive skin. $6.50 buys this 
real health preserver at good stores 
everywhere. 


colors— 


12 Points of Extra Value 


100°. Virgin Wool 
Strength— made of 


wn 


The Health Coat 
specially twisted yarns. | 
(uaranteed fast color 

Honest, liberal sizing 

Perfect fit 

Reinfoverd border and seams, 

Perfect tailoring 

Reinforced shoulders 
10) Reinforced pockets, 
il Puritan DUOPLY reinforced buttonholes 
12 Backed be the Puriten guarantee—a 


coat 


Scaeuouw 









lag on every 


If your store hasn't it, we'll tell 
you the name of the 
nearest dealer 






PURITAN KNITTING 
MILLS, In 

Puritan Building 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Boston 
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Nobody did. I bought the shiniest patent 
leather shoes that buttoned on the side. I 
donned a glossy silk hat and rented an 
automobile for the occasion. The fame of 
my sudden prosperity had spread through 
Henry Street and Ida’s father began to 
think it was his severity that had finally 
reformed me and set me on the right course. 

I called for Ida in the rented car and we 
took another couple as our guests as we 
drove off to the same wedding hall from 
which I had been barred less than six 
months before. I tipped the sheriff at the 
door, I tipped the coat checker, I tipped the 
matron of the wedding hall. I almost 
tipped the groom. I wanted everyone to 
know that Eddie Cantor had arrived. 

Ida, beaming, blushing, thrilled with the 
new hope of my amazing transformation, 
went about leaning on my arm, introducing 
me proudly to relatives and friends who 
had inquired after me in insinuating tones 
at the last affair, but who were surprised 
and taken aback to meet me now. 

“They say he’s the manager of a big 
restaurant,” they whispered behind my 
back, “‘and soon he may own it!” 

I felt-the wad of warm yellow bills in my 
pocket. There were still three hundred dol- 
lars left after peeling off one hundred for 
my outfit and a wedding gift. This was all 
the money I had in the world—but this 
was also the only night in the world. A plan 
formed in the shadows of the doorway op- 
posite Ida’s house, on the drear, chilly 
night of Jennie’s wedding, had come 
through. I was learning the magic of dream 
stuff turning into reality. Everything was 
coming out just as I had designed it. And 
here I was, the lion of the party, but before 
I got through I would be the whole jungle. 

“Come on, folks! Eddie’s treating to 
champagne!"’ The news spread like a 
bugle call to arms. All the guests gathered 
around the bar with military dispatch. 
The bottles popped, sparkled and rolled 
away with a hollow clink. At the fourth 
glass per guest, I seemed to have grown in 
stature and my face assumed to them a 
blurred, almost spiritual haziness. 

“He’s a great man,” said the drinkers. 
“This Tobias knows the kind of boy to pick 
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for a son-in-law! 
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They were beginning to think it was my 
wedding. I slapped down the yellow bands 
of money on the bar and ordered more and 
more quarts of the glittering water at four 
and a half dollars a pop. 

David Tobias tapped me patronizingly 
on the shoulder. ‘‘Hold your money, my 
boy,” he whispered, as if I were squander- 
ing family funds. 

“That’s all right,’ I assured him. 
‘*There’s more where this comes from.”’ 

“Eddie,” said Ida, tugging at my hired 
Tuxedo, ‘‘that’s enough!” 

“This is my night!” I cried. 
round!” 

The drinking ended—so did the three 
hundred. My reputation as a bon vivant and 
captain of industry was firmly established. 
Those who knew of my hungry days re- 
called them dimly as out of a distant past. 
“‘T knew him when he didn’t have shoes, 
and look now!”’ Luckily I had a dollar left 
in my coat to tip the chauffeur—unless the 
diligent hat checkers had already found it. 

But I had captured the night. Even dur- 
ing the wedding ceremony somebody men- 
tioned what a wonderful thing it would be 
if Ida and I were also under the canopy. It 
seemed to be a propitious time to talk to 
Ida’s father and commit him. 

“Well,” said Tobias, smiling rather geni- 
ally at me, “‘I’m glad to see you settled 
down to bea business man, and you dropped 
all that foolishness about acting and sing- 
ing.” 

“Still, I may go back to it some day,” I 
ventured. 

Old Tobias frowned. ‘“‘What? Now that 
you got a little capital saved up All 
right, you spent a small part of it on a good 
time, but that’s over.” 

“Yes, it’s all over,” I agreed, staring at 
the empty champagne bottles that grinned 
open-mouthed at me. 

“The rest of your money you should in- 
vest in a nice little business.” 

I looked helplessly to Ida, but she seemed 
to like her father’s sound, practical view. 

“Of course! What else can you do?”’ she 
asked. 

‘‘But—but what business would I be fit 
for?” I exclaimed, my hands stuck deep 
into my empty pockets. 


* Another 
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“IT got just the thing for you!’’ Tobias’ 
eyes lit up. He was a born suggester. Only 
moderately successful himself, he had a re- 
markable faculty for advising others how to 
get along. This faculty ultimately con- 
sumed so much of his time and thoughts 
that he gradually neglected his own affairs 
and retired from work altogether so that he 
could dedicate his whole life to making sug- 
gestions. ‘“‘You should buy yourself a nice 
gents’ furnishing store. It’s a wonderful 
business!’’ And Tobias screwed his eyes up 
shrewdly. 

“Were you ever in it?’’ I inquired. 

“No; but I know all about it,’”’ he con- 
fided. ‘You can make 30 per cent profit on 
a small capital. Besides, you’re just built 
for it,”’ he said, appraising me carefully. 

“How small is the capital?” 

*‘Well, twenty-five hundred dollars is a 
fair start.” 

“Oh, that’s not so much,” I said care- 
lessly. “‘ But I still think I’m going to be an 
actor.” 

“‘Anactor!’”’ David Tobias showed asur- 
prisingly irritable temper when that un- 
worthy calling was mentioned. Even Ida 
was shocked. ‘“‘ Young man,” cried Tobias 
severely, “if you don’t forget acting you’ll 
have to forget Ida!”’ 

“But, Mr. Tobias,” I said, becoming 
alarmed, ‘‘ you as much as agreed that Ida 
and I can get married.” 

“You better forget about that. What 
I’m telling you now is final. When you’ve 
got the twenty-five hundred dollars and 
you want to buy a gents’ furnishing store 
and settle down like a man, we’ll talk—not 
before. . . . Good-by.” 

I drove Ida back to her home in the 
rented car and we scarcely spoke. I didn’t 
mind what the old man had said, but I had 
a feeling that in large measure Ida agreed 
with him. In a way, I didn’t blame her. 
Acting, at best, was a precarious career 
with many hardships and uncertain re- 
turns. I was taking a wild plunge in the 
dark in preference to a life of comparative 
security behind a necktie counter. But 
what was Ida’s attitude? Was it really a 
choice between her and the stage? 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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PRAWN BY WILL CARROLL AND M. C 


Octavus Roy Cohen at Work ia His Office, Wherein May be Observed a Map of His Recent Development in the Night:-Life 
Section of Bummingham, a Metropolis in the South Now Famous for its Motion Pictures and Brunswick Stew 
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No artificial method can improve 
Nature’s ability to produce fine 
fruits and vegetables. To find 
the best and preserve their de- 
licious, wholesome, health-giving 
properties is the spirit that actu- 
ates and permeates the entire 
organization of Reid, Murdoch 


& Company. 


Thus, both grocers and house- 
wives have come to know that 
Monarch means the best. And if 
Nature fails to yield the best, in 
any fruit or vegetable, that item 
is dropped from the current sea- 


son’s Monarch packing program. 
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Monarch Canned Vegetables are fresh vegetables . . 
before, not after . . . and canned as soon as picked. They are fresher, cleaner, and 
contain more vitamin content than most so-called fresh vegetables you can buy. 


Nore . . . Monarch is the only 
nationally advertised line of 
food products sold exclusively 
through merchants who own and 
operate their own stores... 
Reid, Murdoch & Co. (Estab- 
lished 1853), Chicago - New York 
Boston - Pittsburgh - Wilkes- 
Barre - Tampa - Jacksonville 
San Francisco + Los Angeles 


Phoenix - Kansas City - St. Louis. 





© 1928, R. M. & Co. 


. picked when ripe . . . not 








MONARCH 


QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS 
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Monarch Quality Food Products 
include ...Golden Bantam Corn, 
Sweet Crosby Corn, Early June 
Peas, Extra Small Peas, Succo- 
tash, Tomatoes, Green Beans, 
Yankee Baked Beans, Spaghetti, 
Asparagus, Lima Beans, Beets, 
Spinach, Peaches, Sliced Pine- 
apple, Pears, Apricots, Strawber- 
ries, Blackberries, Raspberries, 
Cherries, Preserves, Jams, Cocoa, 
Catsup, Chili Sauce, Mustard, 
Spices, Olive Oil, Mayonnaise. 
Pork and Beans, Soups, Salmon, 
Sweet Pickles, Baking Powder. 
Food of Wheat, Toasted Wheat 
Hearts ...and the famous Mon- 


arch Teenie Weenie Specialties. 
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The Shoe thaté Different 


HE first Foot-Joy shoes 

are often bought on style 
alone. But what holds Foot- 
Joy wearers year after year is 
more than style— solid com- 
fort, freedom from that 5 
o'¢ loc k tiredness which only 
constructed to with- 
stand present day hard pave- 
ments can give. 


shoes 


It’s in the foundation — which 
supports all of your weight from 
heel to toe, relieving all strain 

nuscles and arches. 


Ask us to send you the full 
story, current styles and prices 


from nerves 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 


The above satement is true of Foot-Joy Shoes 
for Women. Write for information. 
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During the course of our walk Mr. Yerkes 
had me check up on the grading which was 
to be done in putting through his street 
program. Owing to the rough hilly nature 
of the land, there will be a tremendous 
amount of cut and fill work, and a tre- 
mendous amount of dirt will have to be 
moved to make the park and the eighteen- 
hole golf course. Besides this, there will be 
a great deal of dirt moving in connection 
with building a dam back in the hills, 
making an open ditch to bring the water 
down to the reservoir just above town, 
digging the smaller ditches for the water- 
supply mains and the sewerage system. As 
Mr. Yerkes was insistent that all this work 
be completed before the end of the year, I 
told him privately that I thought he would 
need about six five-tons as well as the 
twenty ten-tons he was contemplating pur- 
chasing. 

“Well,” said Mr. Yerkes, “‘if I need that 
much machinery I will have to get it. We 
are doing a big thing here in a big way, and 
we can't afford to economize on equip- 
ment.”’ 

Naturally I was overjoyed to hear him 
say this. And I was also very much pleased 
a little later when he told the three im- 
portant prospects very positively and with- 
out any reservations that he was buying 
twenty ten-tons, six five-tons and a lot of 
other miscellaneous equipment. 

One of the prospects-- a man by the name 
of Smith seemed particularly impressed 
with this fact. 

“That piece of information,” he said, ‘‘is 
the one thing necessary to make me decide 
to buy. A man is naturally leery about 
buying lots before the property has been 
improved. But now that I know you are 
actually getting this large amount of ma- 
chinery, I feel very much reassured, and I 
have every confidence that the improve- 
ments will go through according to sched- 
ule.” 

Mr. Schwartzberger, however, was skep- 
tical. On the way back to the tent he 
spoke to me privately. 

“‘Are you really selling this man that 
much machinery?” he asked. 

“‘Certainly,”’ I replied. ‘“‘That is, 1 am 
selling him the twenty-six tractors and he is 
getting the other equipment from the re- 
spective manufacturers.” 

“‘Have you got your money yet?” asked 
Mr. Schwartzberger. 

“Really, sir,’’ I replied, ‘‘I do not feel 
that I ought to discuss all the details of my 
customer’s financial arrangements, but I 
might say that naturally the Farmers’ 
Friend Tractor Company does not expect 
payment until the machines are delivered 
and that will not be until next week.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Schwartzberger, ‘I 
hope you get your money. You know prac- 
tically all these real-estate fellers are crooks. 
I very much doubt if I'll buy any lots here. 
The proposition sounds good, but there 
must be a catch in it somewhere. And by 
the way, sometime I want you to tell me 
whether your tractors are any good for 
work in orange groves.” 

‘Why talk about orange groves now?”’ I 
said. ‘The best thing for us to do here is 
to find out all we can about this wonderful 
development scheme. I only wish I could 
get you to take a little more interest. I 
really believe, Mr. Schwartzberger, that if 
you do not buy as many lots as you are able 
to, you will be throwing away the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime.”’ 

“*Maybe so,”’ he said, ‘“‘but I hate to take 
a chance.” 

By this time we had got back to the tent, 
which was now full of people. Four large 
busloads of prospective buyers had arrived 
from Los Angeles and a great many more 
had come in their own cars. Mr. Yerkes at 
once took charge of these people and led 
them around the same route which we had 
taken. At each important point he stopped 
and gave a short explanatory talk. When 
this tour of inspection was finished, a light 
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BIG BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 13 


lunch was served to everyone in the tent, 
while the band played stirring music. 

After lunch, Mr. Yerkes mounted a small 
platform and delivered one of the most re- 
markable orations I have ever heard. I am 
a pretty good talker and a pretty good sales- 
man myself, but from now on I am going to 
take Mr. Yerkes as my model and master. 
The man is a wonder. He is a super sales- 
man and a modern Demosthenes. 

He started his talk on a very high plane. 
He described in great detail and with a 
wonderful warm flow of language the mag- 
nificent building operations which would 
soon commence. He painted such a con- 
vincing and vivid word picture of the lovely 
Pompeian swimming poo] that he made us 
all feel as if we were standing beside it 
ready to plunge into its cool and inviting 
waters. 

He then shifted to the golf links and 
the five-hundred-thousand-dollar country 
club, and at once we were transferred to 
the velvety greens with our golf clubs. 
And a moment later we were sitting on the 
spacious veranda sipping cool drinks and 
gazing out over the lovely green landscape. 
By his consummate artistry and mastery of 
words he took us for a walk down the 
beautiful palm-lined avenues and past the 
cozy white houses set in gardens of fra- 
grant roses. He showed us the cool and 
delightful park, the crowds of bathers on 
the beach and the happy throngs going to 
the moving-picture show in the civic theater. 

And then he suddenly became quite busi- 
nesslike. With hard facts and remorseless 
logic, he drove home the great truth that 
the people who bought lots today would be 
able to sell them in a year or two for ten 
times what they had paid for them. 

“But,” he said, ‘‘I hope that you will 
not want to sell. I hope that you will all 
remain in this paradise on earth. Bianca 
Beach is to be a city of homes, where you 
may all dwell in peace and contentment 
with your gracious wives and your darling 
children. Picture to yourselves what this 
place will be like in only one or two short 
years. Crowds of happy youths and maid- 
ens will be sporting in the surf or cleaving 
the waters of the Pompeian swimming pool. 
Young and old will be spending many 
happy hours on the golf links in the glorious 
California sunshine. Others will idle away 
the balmy afternoons under the shade of 
the palms in the park. There will be splen- 
did schools, churches and a library, moving 
pictures, high-grade stores of all kinds, 
beauty parlors, barber shops, garages and 
filling stations. But greatest of all will be 
the homes, where happy families will dwell 
amid all the most modern conveniences, 
making use to the fullest extent of our up- 
to-date electric-light service, our copious 
water supply and our splendid sanitary 
sewerage system. It is a beautiful thought, 
men and women ~a beautiful thought. 

‘*And in conclusion I wish to state that 
the young man at the table by the entrance 
to this tent is prepared to sell you as many 
lots as you desire to take. And I would ad- 
vise you not to delay. This is a limited 
offer at an absurdly low figure, and if you 
do not act at once your opportunity to 
profit by these prices will be gone forever. 
I thank you.” 

I have repeated Mr. Yerkes’ exact words, 
as near as I can remember them, so that 
you can see that I am profiting by this op- 
portunity to improve myself. The basic 
principles of all selling are the same, whether 
it be real estate or tractors, insurance or 
anything else. I am making a thorough 
study of Mr. Yerkes’ methods. I have 
always been pretty good myself, but in Mr. 
Yerkes I recognize a real genius in the 
higher art of selling. And by taking him as 
my ideal I confidently expect to become an 
even greater tractor salesman than I have 
been in the past. 

As soon as Mr. Yerkes had finished his 
masterly address the people several hun- 
dred of them began crowding around the 
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table where the lots were being sold. The 
effect of Mr. Yerkes’ talk was so stupen- 
dous that it took fifteen minutes to get the 
crowd under control and make them line 
up in an orderly manner, and it was two 
hours before everyone could be attended 
to. There were a few people, of course, who 
bought nothing, but most of them bought 
at least one lot, and many bought more. I, 
myself, have no use for a lot, but I was so 
impressed by the investment possibilities 
of the scheme that I decided that I must 
have one. Upon consulting my check book 
I found that I had only three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars available, but Mr. 
Yerkes, as a special personal! favor, con- 
sented to let me take a lot with only three 
hundred dollars instead of five hundred 
dollars as a down payment. 

Of the three important prospects who 
had come out in Mr. Yerkes’ private car, 
two of them purchased thirty lots apiece, 
but Mr. Schwartzberger remained stubborn 
and bullheaded to the end. In view of the 
fact that Mr. Schwartzberger had been 
riding in Mr. Yerkes’ car and had eaten his 
food, it seemed to me that this was a very 
small way for him to act. 

Some people are so mean and so suspi- 
cious, and have so little trust in human 
nature, that they won't do any business 
at all for fear somebody will slip some- 
thing over on them. If you took a guy 
like this Schwartzberger to the bank and 
got out a five-dollar gold piece which was 
guaranteed by the cashier to be genuine 
and offered it to him for fifty cents, he 
would probably turn it down unless you 
agreed to give him his money back if he 
wasn’t satisfied; and at that, he would 
probably want 10 per cent off for cash. 

After the last customer had been satis- 
fied, Mr. Yerkes gathered up the records 
and receipts, left his assistants in charge of 
the tent and equipment, started up his 
elegant motor car and drove us all back to 
Los Angeles. On the way he made a last 
attempt to get Mr. Schwartzberger in- 
terested. But even a master like Mr. Yerkes 
is powerless in the face of complete stu- 
pidity. 

Mr. Schwartzberger had various absurd 
and evasive replies. First of all he said he 
would make no down payment until he 
had the actual deed to the property, with 
a title abstract and an insurance policy 
from some reputable title-guaranty com- 
pany. Mr. Yerkes pointed out most reason- 
ably that this procedure would be impossible 
in this case, as the sales had to be made on 
the spot and that it would take several 
weeks of clerical work before the final 
papers could be made out. In the mear- 
time a signed receipt of the Bianca Beach 
Development Corporation was _ sufficient 
proof that the sale had been made. 

Mr. Schwartzberger was still stubborn. 
He admitted that Mr. Yerkes’ point was 
welj taken, but he then proceeded to run in 
a lot of foolish technical stuff by saying 
that he would be willing to take a few lots 
if the money could be put in escrow — what- 
ever that means. But he would not put up 
any money outright 

Mr. Yerkes’ only reply to this proposi- 
tion was to state that if a man didn't want 
to risk anything he couldn’t expect ever to 
make any profits. And there the matter 
was dropped. 

When we reached Los Angeles Mr. Yerkes 
left me at my hotel. In parting, he told me 
that he had not yet completely checked up 
all his sales, but that he had sold enough to 
make him decide to go ahead. He asked 
me to call on him at his office tomorrow 
afternoon to close the deal on the tractors. 

And so, before tomorrow’s sun has set, | 
expect to bring to a successful conclusion 
the largest and most brilliant sale in all my 
years of service as a salesman for the 
Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company. 

Yours, 
ALEXANDER Borts. 
Continued on Page 162 
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Just as soon as the thermometer begins play- 
ing around 15° F., change your engine’s oil 
to Quaker State Cold Test, and ride through 
the coming winter with summer ease and 
smoothness. 

In making Quaker State Cold Test Motor 
Oil, the choicest 100° pure Pennsylvania 
grade crude is first carefully refined. Then 
it is frozen way below zero, and the elements 
which congeal are strained out in great 
filter presses under enormous pressure. 
Quaker State Cold Test makes cold weather 
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starting easy. It protects against battery- 
drain and starter-strain. Circulating freely, 
it keeps an adequate supply of oil on all 
bearing surfaces and saves you from the 
unnecessary wear and tear—even burned- 
out bearings and scored cylinders—that so 
often result from the use of oil unsuited to 
winter conditions. When your engine warms 
up, Quaker State Cold Test holds its body 
and gives full protection under heavy serv- 
ice. Buy it where you see the green-and- 
white sidewalk sign. 
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UAKER STATE (OLR TEST OIL } 


WINTER DRIVING 
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QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO., OIL CITY, PA. 


Higher in the West and Southwest 


35¢ per quart.... 


QUAKER STATE TRACTOR OIL 


QUAKER STATE HEAVY MOTOR OIL 


Other Pure Pennsylvania Oils Are: QUAKER STATE MEDIUM MOTOR OIL 
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to ‘Dinner, 


~+41] can prepare 
Chow Mein in 
20 Minutes 


Miilions of women depend on LaChoy 
Chinese food products when the occasion 


tasty meal. 


La Choy Bean Sprouts, Chow Mein Noodles, 
Soy and Brown Sauces are the ingredients 
most frequently employed by those who have 
learned the delights of Chinese cookery, and 
who now make not only Chow Mein and 
Chop Suey but many other real Chinese 
lishes. Ar very little cost, these savory foods 
may be prepared at home in less than twenty 
minutes. For an extra touch of goodness, 
Water Chestnuts and Bamboo Shoots are 
often added. 


LaChoy products are also widely used to 
vary and improve your favorite soups, stews, 
gravies, hashes, and saiads. 


Chow 
Noodles— Sprouts 

Bamboo Shoots 

Sub Kum— Water 
Chestnuts— Brown 
Sauce— Kumquats 


The La Choy assortment package 

conzains a free book of Chinese Recipes 

and every needed ingr for making 

real Chow Mein, Chop Suey, and many other 
dishes. At your groce=s or sent you direct. 
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La Choy Food Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me, as checked, the following: 

C] Free Book of Genuine Chinese Recipes 

[} Lenclose $1 ($1.25 west of the Rockies and in 
Canada) for the La Choy Assortment Package. 

Name 

Street 

City St ife 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 160) 
FARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
SALESMAN’sS DaILy REPORT 
Date: Wednesday, April 23, 1924. 
| Written from: Los Angeles, California. 
Written by: Alexander Botts. 


Today I have received two sickening 
jolts, either one of which would have been 


ordinary people. But it is pretty hard to 
keep Alexander Botts down, and I wish to 
announce that I am still going strong—or 
as strong as anyone could under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The first jolt came this afternoon when I 
called at the office of the Bianca Beach De- 
velopment Corporation. In the outer room 
I found a small group of nervous and ex- 


| cited people. The place seemed to be in 


charge of a rather tough-looking man whom 
I had never seen before. 

“‘Where,” I asked this man, “‘can I find 
Mr. Spencer K. Yerkes?” 

“That is what I would like to know my- 








self,” he replied, ‘“‘and so would all these 


| gentlemen who purchased lots from him.” 
| With a wave of his hand he indicated the 


people who were standing around. ‘I sup- 
pose,”’ he added, ‘‘you also bought a lot at 
Bianca Beach?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “‘I bought a lot. And 
I am here to see Mr. Yerkes on very im- 
portant business.” 

“Mr. Yerkes has gone,” said the man, 
“and I doubt if he plans to return.” 

“But what has happened?” 

“Haven't you read the afternoon 


| papers?” 


“No. What is it all about and who are 
you?” 
“T am a United States marshal, and I am 


| temporarily in charge of this office.” 


“Do you mean to say that there was 
anything crooked about Mr. Yerkes’ busi- 


| ness?” 
demands speedy preparation of a wholesome, | 


“It looks a little bit that way,” said the 


| marshal. ‘We got a tip yesterday from 


Mr. Schwartzberger, the big orange grower, 
who thought there was something wrong 
about this whole Bianca Beach proposition. 
As soon as we looked into things we found 
that Mr. Yerkes did not own the land at 
Bianca Beach at all. All he had was an 
option which expired last night.” 

“But he sold several hundred lots,” I 
said. 

“Exactly,” said the marshal. “And late 


| yesterday afternoon he cashed all the checks 


he got on down payments and drove out of 


| town in his car. We think he crossed the 


border at Tia Juana.” 
“Tt doesn’t seem possible,” I said. 
“Apparently,” the marshal went on, “he 


| owes pretty nearly everybody in town. He 


hasn’t paid for his car or for his office 
furniture. He owes the band and all the 
people that worked for him yesterday, and 
the engineers that surveyed his land, and 
pretty nearly everybody that had anything 
to do with him. The main thing we are 


| after him for, though, is using the mails to 
| defraud. I hope we catch him. I’d like to 


meet him. He must be a very slick talker.” 
“Yes,” I said sadly, “he is quite a 


| talker.” 


At this point the average salesman would 
have given way to despair. But I am differ- 
ent. I decided there was no use crying over 
spilled milk. I at once dismissed the ne- 
farious, low-down, slimy Mr. Yerkes from 


| my mind. I resolved to forget my poor un- 
| fortunate three hundred dollars. And I at 
| once turned my active mind onto the prob- 
| lem of what to do next. 


“‘By the way,” I asked the marshal, “did 
you say this Mr. Schwartzberger was a 
friend of yours?” 

“T know him fairly well.” 

“You say he is a big orange grower?” 

“He owns about four thousand acres.” 

“Can you imagine that!’’ I exclaimed. 
“The big bum never told me he actually 
owned any orange groves. What is his 
address? Where does he live?”’ 

“Out at Pomona.” 

“Thanks,” I said, and started back to 
the hotel. 


sufficient completely to discourage most - 
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I had already mapped out a plan of 
campaign. My logical mind had at once 
grasped the situation. Mr. Schwartzberger 
had been asking about using tractors in 
orange groves only the day before. And 
now it appeared that he actually owned 
tremendous orange properties. Putting 
two and two together, I decided that he 
might possibly buy a few Earthworms. If I 
couldn’t sell tractors to Mr. Yerkes, I could 
to Mr. Schwartzberger. It was too late to 
go out to Pomona this afternoon, but I re- 
solved to make the trip first thing in the 
morning. 

When I reached the hotel, the clerk 
handed me a telegram from Mr. J. D. 
Whitcomb, Western sales manager of the 
Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company. And 
when I read it I received the second big jolt 
of this most disagreeable day. Part of the 
telegram wasn’t so bad. It was all right 
for Mr. Whitcomb to mention that he had 
received my yesterday’s report. It was all 
right for him to inform me that Mr. Joseph 
Schwartzberger is a big orange grower and 
that the Farmers’ Friend Tractor Com- 
pany and a lot of other tractor companies 
were after him last year, but failed to get 
any orders. I was amazed, however, at Mr. 
Whitcomb’s closing words: 

“You must be sound asleep. If Schwartz- 
berger asked for information about tractors 
he must be getting interested at last, and if 
you had had the brains of a half-wit you 
would have followed him up. See if you 
can’t wake up and get his order before some 
other company gets ahead of you.” 

Why Mr. Whitcomb felt it necessary to 
send such a message I do not know. But I 
cannot pass over his remarks in silence. 
Mr. Whitcomb completely ignores the fact 
that I was not asleep. I was working on a 
very big proposition, and I was succeeding. 
I had handled matters so well that I was 
right on the point of selling twenty-six 
tractors—and I would have closed the deal, 
too, except for the fact that Mr. Yerkes was 
suddenly compelled to leave town. 

Furthermore, I object to Mr. Whitcomb’s 
insinuation that my brains are less than 
those of a half-wit. As I explained earlier 
in this report, I had shown great intelli- 
gence by finding out all about Mr. Schwartz- 
berger before I ever received Mr. Whit- 
comb’s telegram, and I had already decided 
to go out to see him. 

Mr. Whitcomb need have no fear that 
any other company will get ahead of me. I 
will call on Mr. Schwartzberger tomorrow 
morning. And if it is humanly possible I 
will get his order for as many tractors as he 
needs, and considering the size of his 
properties, that ought to be a good many. 

To reassure Mr. Whitcomb, and to show 
him that he is entirely unjustified in his 
fear that some other company may beat 
me to it, I wish to state here and now that if 
Mr. Schwartzberger actually decides to buy 
any tractors, and if he gives his order to any 
other company, I will save you the trouble 
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of firing me—I will send you my resigna- 
tion at once. That is the kind of a guy I am. 
Yours, 
ALEXANDER Botts. 


FARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
SALESMAN’S DaILy REPORT 


Date: Thursday, April 24, 1924. 
Written from: Los Angeles, California. 
Written by: Alexander Botts. 


Today’s report will be a very hard one to 
write. But I will go ahead in my usual 
straightforward way and I will tell you 
everything exactly as it occurred 

I reached Mr. Schwartzberger’s house in 
Pomona about the middle of the morning. 
The old geezer met me at the door, and I 
will have to admit that he treated me very 
polite. He said he was sorry I had lost the 
money I paid out for my lot at Bianca 
Beach, and it was too bad he hadn’t been a 
little quicker about getting the authorities 
after Mr. Spencer K. Yerkes. 

“‘They’ll never catch him now,” he said. 
**He is too smart for them.” 

Mr. Schwartzberger then took me into 
his sitting room and introduced me to a 
young man that was in there. 

“Shake hands with Mr. Jensen,” he said. 

“Pleased to. meet you, Mr. Jensen,” I 
said, shaking hands. 

“Mr. Jensen is in the same line of busi- 
ness as you,” said Mr. Schwartzberger. 
“He is with the Steel Elephant Tractor 
Company.” 

“By the way, Mr. Schwartzberger,” I 
said, ‘‘you haven’t been thinking of buying 
any tractors, have you?” 

“Yes, I have,” he said. “I was even 
considering getting some of your machines, 
but when I asked you the other day you 
didn’t seem to know whether they were 
adapted to orchard work or not. So I de- 
cided to do business with Mr. Jensen here.”’ 

“You haven’t signed an order yet, have 
you?” 

“Yes, Ihave,” he replied. ‘I am getting 
fifteen small machines.” 

“You don’t need any more, do you?”’ 

“Not now.” 

“No chance of your changing your 
mind?” 

“No,” he said, “‘not a chance.” And the 
worst of it is the stubborn old bozo ap- 
parently actually meant it. I talked around 
and argued and pleaded for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, but there was nothing 
doing at all. So finally I got up to say 
good-by. 

Restraining a natural impulse to soak 
Mr. Schwartzberger in the stomach and 
put my foot in Mr. Jensen’s face, I shook 
hands most politely with both of them and 
took my departure. 

So that was that. And there is not much 
more to say at the present time, except that 
I seem to remember promising you in my 
yesterday’s report that if Mr. Schwartz- 
berger was to buy any tractors from any 
other company, I would save you the trouble 
of firing me by resigning. 

I see now that I was a bit hasty in making 
this promise. And I realize—in view of the 
fact that this Schwartzberger affair is an 
exception and in no way typical of my 
habitually successful operations—that my 
resignation would be a heavy blow to the 
company. But a promise is a promise. I 
am not the man to back down. SoI hereby 
tender my resignation as salesman for the 
Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company. 

Yours, 
ALEXANDER Botts. 
TELEGRAM 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIF 
1105 A APR 25 1924. 
ALEXANDER BOTTS 

BILTMORE HOTEL LOS ANGELES CALIF 
YOUR RESIGNATION NOT ACCEPTED MUCH 
RELIEVED TO HEAR YOU ARE NOT AS GOOD A 
SALESMAN AS YOU THOUGHT FORGET WHAT 
YOU SAID IN FORMER REPORT ABOUT TAKING 
YERKES AS YOUR MODEL IF YOU EVER START 
SELLING STUFF YOU DON’T OWN TO PEOPLE 
THAT DON’T WANT IT YOU WILL BE TOO GOOD 
FOR THIS COMPANY AND WILL BE FIRED SURE 
ENOUGH J D WHITCOMB 

WESTERN SALES MANAGER 
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OUR home is you! It reflects your 
pride—your personality—your char- 
acter and your taste. 


Your ceilings, for instance, are decora- 
tive opportunities. If neglected, as so 
many are, they may cause your friends 
to misjudge you. 


Now, you may have The Aristocrat 
of Ceilings, so like expensive hand- 
modeled plaster, with the highlight of 
alluring design against shadow—but 
costing only a fraction as much. 


Though still new, Upson Relief Ceil- 
ings are being used in hundreds of the 
finest homes throughout the country. 


Reasonable in price—durable in serv- 
ice—even more beautiful than paneling, 
Upson Relief Ceilings combine the attri- 
butesof the perfect ceiling. They are 
permanent—can never crack or fall. 


They are made by superimposing one 
or two layers of Upson Board—in sim- 
ple design—over the joining edges of a 
plain Upson Board ceiling—as shown by 
the cross section drawing on this page. 


Our Decorative Department will fur- 
nish detailed instructions, including full- 
size detail blue prints for your carpenter 
to follow. 


CROSS SECTION OF THE 

UPSON RELIEF CEILING TREATMENT 

Upson Board in big panels is laid right over fur- 
ring strips on the old plaster—in new building direct 
to joists. Upson Fasteners (patented) anchor the 
panels securely in place from the back and eliminate 
ugly nail marks in panel centers. Next, strips of 
Upson Board four to twelve inches wide are laid 
right over the panel joints to build up the Relief 
Treatment. 
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A new 


type of 


CEILING 
TREATMENT 
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Permanent... rich in beauty 
yet moderate in cost 

















Sprawling plaster cracks are so unnecessary. Upsonize! Just a 
few days’ quick, clean work and any room in your home can be 
‘given crack-proof, jar-proof walls and ceilings permanent’s seanth- 
ful. Try one room —you will want to Upsonize all through the house. 
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Any good carpenter applies 
Upson Relief Ceilings 


You can select from a wide variety of 
designs—ranging from the very simple 
to the most elaborate—and covering liv- 
ing rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms 
every type of interior in home or public 
building. 


Upson Board comes to you in big 
panels. Your lumber dealer has it or can 
get it—upwards of 9000 of the most dis- 
criminating lumber dealers in America 
carry Upson Board in stock. 


Upson Fibre-Tile—which is Upson 
Board with a smooth surface and perma- 
nent tile-like indentations— builds color- 
ful wainscotings for kitchen, bathroom 
or laundry at 1/10th the cost of ceramic 
tile 


Certihed tests prove Genuine Blue- 
Center Upson Board and Upson Fibre- 
Vile excel in resistance to jars, blows, 
heat, cold, moisture—even ordinary 
leaks—as compared to heavy, brittle 
boards. 

Try Upsonizing just one room—then 
you will want Upsen Board all through 
the house 





Tue Urson Company 
1008 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y 
Enclosed find to cents for sampics 
Upson Board ar Upson Fibre-T tle, 
terature describing the New Upsor 








h of Relief Ceiling Treatment, NS 
and folders showing how Upson Fibre 
Tile builds colorful kitchens and batt 
1 am ereste 
New Ce £ Office use ¢ Bat 
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The Humphrey 
Radiantfire 


Practical values enhanced 
by beauty 


There is a world of difference between a 
home and a mere house, but it can all be 
summed up in a single word “Warmth”. 
Most people know this, and they naturally 
recognized the Humphrey Radiantfire as a 
positive home maker. Now the practical ad- 
vantages of a Humphrey Radiantfire have 
been further enhanced by colors in the mode 
of today. 

Rich maroon, beautiful green, walnut 
brown, Flemish brass—sparkling enamel 
and lacquer finishes, with a new mirror-like 
surface reflecting to every corner of the 
room the dancing high-lights of the Radiant- 
fire. Even when not lighted, these fascinat- 
ing finishes enliven the dark recesses of the 
fireplace and add that touch of “‘livableness” 
to any room. 

Not only beautiful to see, the Humphrey 
Radiantfire is a most convenient, inexpensive 
and healthful heating plant, due to its many 
special features. Ask your Gas Company or 
dealer to show you these new finishes. 
Every model, whether of authentic period 
design or for portable use, carries the 
Humphrey guarantee tag illustrated below. 
Prices ranging from $15.00 up assure ‘you 
genuine Humphrey quality at the lowest 
possible cost. 

GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
New York, 44W. Broadway San Francisco, 135 Bluxome St. 
IF 1T ISN’T A HUMPHREY, IT ISN'T A RADIANTFIRE 
This tag is attached to all Humphrey 
Radiantfires and guarantees to pur- 
chaser that no substitution has been 
made, and that purchaser will receive 
quality, workmanship and perform- 
ance, as advertised 


Write for our period model booklet 
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IF IT’S HEAT YOU WANT-— 


‘The 
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The Odorless Gas Heater 
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THE FAST MRS. GRUNDY 


means of bicarbonate of soda and emetics, 
undoing the bad effects. 

And now I will tell of Edna to show how 
our ideas have changed. In high school out 
West she was a rather maidenish girl, one 
of those girls who say “‘dashed madly”’ in 
almost every sentence; and also she was 
one of those people who will do anything 
you suggest and who laugh if you say 
“‘boo.”” And I mean actually “boo.” Just 
say “‘boo’”’ to her, loudly or softly, and she 
would nearly collapse with laughter and 
you felt as though you were as witty as 
Voltaire. Now this is just the sort of per- 
son they need in literary and artistic cir- 
cles; so, after college she went to New 
York. 

Well, she became very Bohemian. She 
lived in a very artistic room with the grit of 
twenty years in the carpet, smoked sixty 
cigarettes a day, every hour or so drank 
coffee that was so strong you could trot a 
mouse on it-—-she drank liquor, but not 
much, because there was no special feature 
to drinking then— stayed up all night in in- 
teresting little places with sawdust on the 
floor with writers and artists, laughing 
helplessly every time they said ‘‘boo.”’ 


Striving Toward Genius 


Well, the attitude of people at home to- 
ward Edna shows the changes we have 
been passing through. At first, about 1915, 
she was a dreadfully shocking girl. Moth- 
ers didn’t want their daughters to know 
her. About 1918 she was an interesting cig- 
arette smoker with a big broad modern 
viewpoint. 

But now that she can be seen drinking 
absinth at the Dome every night in Paris 
in the company of some literary and artis- 
tic people, her fame and distinction have 
become really remarkable. People who visit 
Paris are gratified if she doesn’t snoot 
them. They tell how interesting she looked 
with that greenly pale face like indirect 
lighting. 

Now the question is, how did Mrs. 
Grundy get so fast? Writing men, plain 
and fancy, are to blame. These seem to 
be convinced that dissipation is interest- 
ing and geniuslike; and soberness and 
health, dull and businesslike; that a genius 
or a person of extraordinary mental bril- 
liance and charm must be dissipated, with 
the result that thousands of people are now 
conscientiously working to be dissipated 
in order to be considered interesting and 
brilliant. 

So-called sophisticated people unite in a 
scorn of teetotalers and prohibitionists, for 
people who take walks for their health and 
try to cut out fried food. Like Baude- 
laire -a French poet who probably started 
all this years ago—who claimed that arti- 
ficial states such as those induced by drink 
or drugs were much superior to natural 
states, much more grand and mystical, and 
who admired the moon as opposed to the 
sun, and a sick complexion like that of a 
corpse, the writers, plain and fancy, tend 
strongly to admire night life, weariness and 
alcoholic fatigue. 

In fact, there is a tendency just at pres- 
ent to take a whack at earnest young busi- 
ness men who take calisthenics and aspire 
to chew their food thoroughly and refrain 
from drinking and smoking. They asso- 
ciate all these measures with Puritanism 
and, in general, with self-control, which is 
very very much out of style in some cir- 
cles. 

But when you come to think of it, this is 
funny. Because the truth of the matter is 
that cigarettes, liquor and so on are the 
very things that make you willing to endure 
boredom—thricetold jokes, mediocre con- 
versation, third-rate dancing, third-rate 
amorousness, all of which you could not 
possibly endure if you were in good physi- 
cal condition or even sober. Athletes in 
training are tigerish and melancholy, for to 
be in perfect condition means to be almost 





(Continued from Page 19) 


intolerably alive, while cocktail drinkers, 
though noisier, are spiritually just as re- 
laxed and contented as cows. 

Certainly a man who has hard exercise, 
no liquor or tobacco in him and is not over- 
fed, is in a much more brilliant, interesting 
state than the dopey one. To prove it, 
what does a person do when he receives a 
shock or a blow? His first impulse is to 
drink, gorge, smoke himself a little sick, to 
benumb himself, for in this torpid condition 
everything is all right. He becomes quite 
content to sit sunk in a divan and smile 
and holler and try to think up stories that 
have not been told too many times, and, 
the moment a faint stirring of boredom 
comes over him, to have another drink and 
smoke himself into a dizzy peace with a 
couple of strong cigars. For you simply 
cannot bore a man in these circumstances. 
Everything is all right; all the women are 
wonderful little girls, al' the men are old 
pals, the singing is great. Everything is 
fine, even twenty-four hours of Pat-and- 
Mike jokes or penny ante. 

In the same way, cigarettes, plenty of 
lobster salad and ginger-ale highballs are 
what make it possible for women to sit out 
summer after summer on a screened porch 
playing bridge. And in this connection 
perhaps I had better tell how I came to 
stop smoking. 

For years I prided myself on my smoking. 
I realized it was very bad for me. I had a 
complexion like beige tweed. My mouth 
tasted like the inside of a motorman’s mitt, 
and my teeth all throbbed and felt too big 
for my mouth. My eyes were sunken and 
lackluster like those of an old vulture. Be- 
tween smokes I was limp, during smokes I 
was dizzy. It made me lazy and nervous at 
the same time: that is, I didn’t want to 
move. I felt that a vein or artery would 
snap if I did—and yet I couldn't sit still. 
I would start to read the newspaper, but 
a drag at my cigarette and the sentence 
would curl and fly off into darkness. I 
couldn’t listen to others talk. I was so 
nervous and fidgety I wouldn’t endure it 
unless I did all the talking myself and, since 
there was never any intake of ideas from 
reading or listening, this was mean. 


Just Too Ordinary 


Still, I was afraid to stop. What would 
people say? Here I was, one of the most 
faithful, persistent, eminent woman chain- 
smokers perhaps in the entire East. I had 
got into feminist societies on the strength of 
my smoking. I had got to teas with literary 
people on the strength of my smoking, be- 
cause, you see, from the fact that I smoked 
so much and couldn't walk six blocks with- 
out going into some place to smoke, people 
simply knew I was interesting. If I stopped, 
I wouldn't have a scrap of reputation left. 
Well, two things happened to make it pos- 
sible. 

One day at a party I suddenly realized 
that all the women were sucking avidly 
at cigarettes—the whole push! It oc- 
curred to me with a shock that there was 
no longer any way in which a female ciga- 
rette fiend particularly stood out from the 
others. 

Next, a rumor went flying round that 
a certain famous, dissipated actress had 
given up smoking. This gave me strength. 
Then one night at about two A.M., hear- 
ing for the eighth time a marital bridge 
argument that I had heard almost every 
night for many years, it occurred to me 
that if I were not smoking and drinking 
I could not possibly stand it. I would run 
amuck, tip over the table and jump for the 
chandelier. I figured that if I stopped smok- 
ing it would absolutely drive me into doing 
something more interesting than my pres- 
ent life, even if it were just going to bed 
at nine o'clock. And so I stopped, and so 
it did. 

And this set me thinking about drinking. 
Drink, you know, is not a stimulant at all; 


it is an anesthetic. At first you begin to 
talk louder and so you think you are stimu- 
lated. But all this means is that your mind 
is being anwsthetized from above down- 
ward. First your intelligence that is, your 
critical ability —is put to sleep, and so you 
don’t hear how loud you are talking or notice 
that the jokes you are telling have been 
heard by all present, and that the lady you 
are dilating your eyes at doesn’t like you. 
So there is a temporary illusion of stimula- 
tion. But actually, if you drink alone, as 
they have found out by tests, nothing hap- 
pens except that you get sleepier and sleep- 
ier until you pass out. And so, as Dr. 
Richard Cabot says, ‘“‘A man who .s dead 
drunk and snoring with liquor is narcotized 
in an obvious way; the man who is sup- 
posed to be a brilliant after-dinner speaker 
is also narcotized, only less obviously.” 
Why, drink doesn’t even cure snake bite. 
Yes, they’ve found that out. 


Dr. Jekyll Overworked 


Now the drinkers make all sorts of fun of 
us refusers. We refusers are not nearly so 
hard on the drinkers, and so I think it 
would be interesting to give our point of 
view and mention a few things that we 
consider drawbacks to drinking. I will pass 
over the fact that there is often a loss of 
figure, because that is too obvious. For, 
even when one is very thin in neck, shoul- 
ders and calves, if he drinks steadily enough 
there tends to be quite a list amidships. 

But this is what I really wanted to say: 
Between drinks, drinkers are apt to be so 
cross, so snappish. The eye is glassy with 
irritability and bogus indignation that is 
not based on the process of reasoning. 
Then when they hear the cocktail shaker, 
how bland becomes the visage, how deep 
and rich the chest tones, what enthusiasm, 
what splendid optimism; how the little 
children please them and their dear old 
mothers! But that is the trouble. The 
artificial good nature of alcohol is almost 
sure to be the concomitant of snappish- 
ness when one’s anwsthetic is too long de- 
layed. 

Now it is quite trying to be the husband 
or wife or employe or employer of such a 
person. The reason is that he has no real 
personality. Which is the real person, the 
irritable overindignant dyspeptic or the 
overenthusiastic lover of humanity? There 
is no real self. And you are more annoyed 
at the artificial goodheartedness, for ex- 
ample, that overtips the poor little caddie 
say, than the snarkiness that was blaming 
him a short time ago for a very bad shot. 
No, the only people you can enjoy being 
married to or working for are those who are 
always at the center of themselves; good- 
natured and kind because that is themselves; 
angry because someone has behaved out- 
rageously, not because their entrails are 
clamoring for an overdue ration of drug. 

Now drinking certainly has this ten- 
dency to divide the personality in two—into 
a sober, daytime personality and an eve- 
ning, party personality. Of course not all 
people are divided into irritable selves and 
good-natured selves. Perhaps a much 
more common division is into a repressed, 
bashful self and a talkative, sociable self, a 
tense, apprehensive self, and an easy, care- 
free self. But the trouble is that alcohol 
accentuates this cleavage tremendously. 
For example, I know a man whom for a 
long time I never encountered except in the 
evening at dinner, where, of course, there 
were cocktails. He was easy, charming, 
laughing, mischievous. To my surprise I 
learned that in the daytime in his office 
he is repressed, highstrung, overnervous, 
fussy, with a strong tendency to be nerv- 
ously annoyed at his associates. Well, be- 
cause once a day, in the evening, this man 
by a few cocktails can feel himself to be 
himself—natural and charming and full of 
fun—he can resign himself to his daytimes 

Continued on Page 167 













Railway tracks of all kinds... for 
industrial, steam or electric rail- 
roads... sidings, inside trackage, 
extensions. New or relaying rails 
with complete accessories. ILmmed- 
iate delivery throughout U. S., 
Canada or Export from centrally § 
located stocks. Shipped on ap- 
proval at destination—fully guar- 
anteed. Phone, write or wire. 
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Inspect, 


—YOUR 
Antenna System | 


OUR radio receiver needs 

a good antenna:system! | 

Many fine sets lack pep or 
are noisy, simply because the 
antenna system is defective 


——_ 


The surest way to have a good 
antenna system is to use a 
Beldenamel Aerial Kit—each 
part matched for perfect re- 
sults. 


A Beldename! Aerial cannot 
corrode—its Beldenamel coat- 
ing resists fumes and smoke, 
indefinitely. Ask your dealer 
for a Beldename! Aerial Kit. 
Your radio set deserves it 





Belden Manufacturing Company 
2334 S. Western Ave., Chicago 
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The more knowledge a woman has of what 


is required to remove dirt from floor cover- 








































_ ings, the more certain she is to have a Hoover. 
Purchasing an electric cleaner without this 
knowledge and seeing the results of Hoover 


cleaning in the homes of her friends, she is 



























almost sure to say: 


seen 
~\ What she has discovered is | 


that The Hoover offers the three methods 
| necessary for the removal of all types of dirt’ fe 
from rugs and carpets: suction to gather up 
| the surface dust; sweeping to pick up the 
thread and lint; and beating to remove the / 
most destructive dirt of all—the heavy, cutting 
grit wedged deep in the tufts and pockets of 8 
_ the rug. é 


Only in The Hoover are these three cleaning : 
methods combined. And only in The Hoover 
is beating provided, through a remarkable and | ~ 
exclusive principle, “Positive Agitation.” 
It is because of the efficiency imparted by 
“Positive Agitation” that The Hoover is able 
to remove more dirt per minute. Faster, eas- bg 
ier, more thorough cleaning results and rug 
\ beauty is preserved by the lifting of the nap 
\ and brightening of the colors which occur in 


+ Hoover cleaning. 


Why not have a demonstration in your 
home of The Hoover’s ability to remove more 
dirt per minute? Because d. p. m. represents 
) the real gauge of electric cleaning capacity, 
j you should have this test before buying 
' any electric cleaner. Telephone your local 
Hoover Dealer. 

THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners . . . 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
Cash prices: Model 700 Hoover, $75. Model 543, 
$59.50. Dusting tools, 
$12.50. Model 972, $135; 
Dusting tools, $15. Floor 


polisher, $7.50. Easy pay- 


ments if desired. Only 
On The Air— Every Thurs- 


day, 8:30 Eastern Standard $6.25 down. Hoover 
Time, The Hoover Senti- Dealers will make youan 
nels, through the N. B. C. 

Red Net-work. Tune in! allowance on yor old 


machine. 
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of fussiness without making any effort to im- 
prove upon it. If he didn’t drink certainly 
some of his evening good nature would tinc- 
ture his daytime tenseness. Certainly it 
used to, when he was ten years younger. 
But that is the way it works. If you are 
repressed, and cocktails limber you up into 
ease, between cocktails your repression be- 
comes much tighter and more impenetrable. 
I know that everybody will recognize this 
fact. So many people now, and just polite 
drinkers too—I don’t mean souses at all— 
if they find themselves in the most trifling 
social situation of any sort, feel that they 
cannot see it through, that it is a night- 
mare of stiffaess and politeness and conver- 
sational effort, without drinks. 

In fact, I think that thousands of people 
all over the country, because of this present 
convention of dissipation, have gradually 
been eased into a state in which they drink 
a great deal and yet have become so used 
to it and it is so much the usual thing, that 
they do not realize at all the alcoholic logi- 
ness of their lives. 


Overindulgence the Only Excuse 


For instance, how many week-ends are 
like this? I went to visit some people who 
have taken a cottage in the country for the 
summer. I have known them a long time. 
Well-—no parties, no cutting up, no wild 
free behavior; just a quiet, home week-end. 
But—an awful lot of drinks. Saturday 
night: Three or four cocktails before din- 
ner, and after dinner highballs until mid- 
night; for me, because I was on the wagon, 
just one property highball; for them, eight 
or nine or ten. Sunday: No work, no exer- 
cise, no fresh air, no sun, because everybody 
had to sleep half the morning to oxidize the 
alcohol, and then it was time for cocktails 
before Sunday dinner. After Sunday dinner 
everybody took a nap until four or five. 
That evening some awfully nice people 
asked us all over for cocktails. 

And yet these people, I assure you, are 
not considered drinkers at all; they don’t 
consider themselves drinkers and no one 
else considers them drinkers. Their drink- 
ing does not mean an orgy at all. That 
night that we all sat up late, drinking and 
drinking, there was no excitement or crazi- 
ness or wild actions. It was just plain con- 
versation such as teetotalers can have any 
time without needing a drink to make it 
possible. To put it in a nutshell, drinks 
bring people who are suffering from the 
after-effects of drinks back to astate of good 
nature and relaxation that they would have 
all the time if they never drank. 

Once it was the teetotalers who were 
narrow-minded; now it is the drinkers. 
They will forgive you for refusing if you 
plead that you 
have been on a 
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with their happy families all drinking to- 
gether in the fascinating little old inns and 
cafés of the Old World. 

For instance, in almost every good-sized 
city now, there is some interesting, at- 
mospheric speak-easy where the highbrow 
“‘interesting’”’ drinkers of the city like to 
take you. Well, you go there and it is one 
of those typical places where the waiter has 
his thumb in the soup; bum service, 
Italiano-Russo-Hungariano food. To get 
in, you pass through a dank basement and 
get a glimpse and a strong whiff of a moistly 
odoriferous kitchen with dirty-looking men 
in it. The dinner is cheap. The drinks are 
expensive. You have several cocktails, 
wine and liqueurs— wishing, if you are like 
me, that you were the Joan of Arc to re- 
fuse—and your hosts join in the praises of 
the delicious food! ‘‘Oh,”’ they say, ‘‘one 
must be highly civilized, traveled, to ap- 
preciate good food. Only those who know 
the Old World and the Continent, who 
have lived in France for years can appre- 
ciate good food. Most delicious!” 

“Most delicious!” someone echoes over 
some kind of stuffed egg made tasty with 
who knows what old livers and gizzards. 
Well, after a few dinners like this—the 
food is cheap and certainly questionable 
and not so very good, at that—you begin 
to think that these people like to drink so 
much they are afraid to admit it. 

Again I say it is funny, this literary 
fashion for dissipation. Most geniuses and 
great men have actually sought an interest- 
ing state in just the opposite way—that is, 
by stern Puritanical measures; by hard 
work, eating little of the plainest food, and 
all-round self-control and physical stren- 
uousness, which is exactly the way that an 
athlete keeps in training. Tolstoy, Shelley, 
John Fox, Milton, St. Francis of Assisi 
practically all the saints—Nietzsche, who 
despaired of the Germans’ being anything 
but logy until they stopped drinking light 
wines and beers, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
Emerson, Gladstone, Dickens, Edison, 
Bernard Shaw, Mussolini, Henry Ford 
But there is no use in going on naming 
them. What I mean is that all took ex- 
tremely stoical pains with their health, and 
this was their way of arriving at a mystical 
state, which the dissipated ones claim to 
seek. 


Courage Aged in the Bottle 


Dickens, for example—I don’t mean to 
say that he never touched liquor. All I 
mean to say is that he would be horrified, 
wrecked and foundered if he had to drink 
as much as many friendly sociable people 
do now. Incidentally Dickens walked 
fifteen miles and more a day when he was 
working his hardest, maintaining that 
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mental work required a 
amount of physical exercise. 

William Muldoon, an old man, is as 
handsome and physically magnificent as a 
tiger, they say, and how he reviles the 
self-indulgent millionaires who come to his 
sanitarium—their alcoholic flabbiness. 
When Muldoon was a private in the United 
States Army and shut up in winter quarters, 
the other soldiers would be drinking beer, 
huddled about stoves, smoking “filthy 
pipes,”’ as he called them, chewing tobacco. 
Muldoon loathed this and kept himself out- 
of-doors as much as possible, and even in 
the coldest weather he would wash his uni- 
form and single suit of underwear in a 
stream, often breaking the ice to get to the 
water and skipping about naked while his 
clothes dried. Well, this is really nothing 
but Puritanism or Calvinism or stoicism, 
whichever you want to call it. The amiable 
literary soaks make all sorts of fun of it. 

But you have probably heard all these 
things from an aunt in the W. C. T. U. All 
I wanted to say was that many people in 
certain circles are drinking a lot more than 
they used to and they don’t realize how bad 
it makes them feel. I just wanted to say 
that alcohol is just an anesthetic that 
gives you the illusion that you have cour- 
age, wit, ease, ability, and that there is so 
much artificial courage, ease and so on 
around that I think it would be interesting 
to go on the wagon and see if you could ex- 
perience the real thing. 


corresponding 


The Sorceress Disappears 


As for artificial affection, that, too, kind 
of palls. A few years ago lively girls thought 
it was wonderful to be vampish. To permit 
a young man to kiss you without becoming 
engaged to him showed a great deal of de- 
fiant courage; it showed that you snapped 
your fingers at the old horror that he 
wouldn’t respect you. It showed that you 
didn’t give a darn whether he did or not, 
and all that made a girl feel proud and up- 
standing. And so for a time the idea grew 
up that if you had many love affairs you 
were an exotic fascinating sorceress of the 
most extraordinary devil-may-care cour- 
age, like the heroine of The Green Hat. 
But, gosh! After a while it became apparent 
that the very easiest thing in the world 
you can do is to have love affairs. Plain 
women with big knees come home and tell 
of the countless love affairs they have 
had in all the capitals of Europe. Why, a 
love affair, one now realizes, is the very 
easiest thing in the world. Anybody can 
have any number of them any time. There- 
fore the only distinguished thing now is not 
to have any. 

As it happens, men are greater sufferers 
from artificial affection probably than 
women. A hand- 
some young man 





two-months’ 
drunk or have cir- 
rhosis of the liver 
from too much 
drinking in the 
past. This will 
even endear you to 
them. But if you 
timidly say that 
you don’t drink 
because you think 
that you feel so 
much better if you 
do not, they feel 
scornful. 

The highbrows 
will base their in- 
dignation on moral 
grounds. Either 
you are aligning 
yourself with pro- 
hibition, which is 
in their opinion an 
outrage tofreedom, 
or you are one of 
those unliterary 
boobs who do not 











told me that he 
would not go to 
dances any more 
because he hated 
to dance cheek to 
cheek. 

“Why, the end 
of almost every 
dance I will be 
bending backward 
almost to the 
ground,” he said. 

Andas for all this 
talk of sex appeal, 
nobody points out 
that for all those 
who pride them- 
selves on their sex 
appeal there are 
thdusands of suf- 
ferers from what 
you might call sex 
repulse. 

: Well, all I say 
is, when you have 
learned that a 
drink is nothing 








appreciate the fine 
old charm of Euro- 
pean civilizations 
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Over the fence 


“Well, neighbor, I see 
you're taking my advice 
about Tac-Ezying your 
house.” 

“Bet your life! I'm right 
with you on this fuel- 
saving thing! 

Getting along all right? 


“Sure! There's nothing to it 


Say, you 
know Will Sherwin, the architect? He 
tells me that about half the fuel used for 
heating in this country is wasted by leaky 
doors and windows. Says good Weather 
stripping would stop most of that waste 
That's why I’m Tac-Ezying right now!” 


“Well, you're wise. The makers guaran- 
tee Tac-Ezy to save its Cost in two seasons 
alone, or your money back. After that 
it’s all profit. And you'll draw a steady 
dividend, besides, in warmer rooms, 
no draughts, and a cleaner house 


Most hardware stores sell Tac-Ezy 
If yours doesn’t, we'll supply direct. 
$1.30 for ordinary windows, $1.80 
for average doors. Mention size 
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A large corps of experts must be satisfied with the quality of Cities Service oils 
and gasolene before these products reach your car. 


Even the government does not exact such tests as those laid down by Cities 
Service experts. They are of the “‘hard-to-please,” ‘“‘make-us-like-it” type of mind. 
A million dollars a year is spent by them in testing and experimenting. 


But your protection does not end there. The final test of these oils and gasolene 
is their actual use in the Public Utility Division of Cities Service Company. 
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reared its bulk, like a lion rising from sleep, 
high above the water, and atop this rock, 
silhouetted against the light in the west, 
there was a moving form. 

“Hullo,” said Thad. 

Girl, isn’t it?” Bram asked in a whisper. 

“She won’t hear you from here,”” Thad 
chuckled. ‘Looks like a girl! Braiding her 
hair. Lorelei!” 

“This isn’t the Rhine,” Bram reminded 
him. ‘There isn’t any beer!” 

“*Combing her auburn hair!’” Thad 
hummed; and Bram said argumentatively: 

““She’s no baboon. What’s she sitting 
there for?” 

“Probably been swimming,” Thad 
pointed out. His interest quickened. “Say, 
Bram, maybe she walked out at low tide 
or something. Maybe she’s stuck there. 
We better go take her off.” 

“You blamed fool!” Bram said wearily. 

“Well, how can you tell?” 

“A woman waiting to get drowned 
doesn’t stop to comb her hair,”’ Bram re- 
minded him. ‘Besides, the tide’s near 
dead low now.” 

But he held the sloop on her course 
toward the rock; and Thad chuckled. “Or 
any other excuse will do,’’ he suggested. 

“She hasn’t seen us yet,”” Bram pointed 
out. ‘“‘Got her back to us.” 

“You can’t tell, with the light behind 
her,”’ Thad argued. “She may be looking 
this way.”” He added: “Quite a swim from 
there to shore, at that. Unless there’s a 
beach that runs out.” 

They were by this time within half a 
mile of the rock, and Bram looked thought- 
fully over the side. “Apt to begin to shoal 
any time now,” he remarked, half to him- 
self. ‘‘Not much room for monkeying, 
with no more wind than there is.” 

The faint breeze was southeast, and Thad 
pointed this out. ‘‘ You can jib,” he urged. 
“Go on, let’s see how near we can get.” 

Thereafter for a while neither spoke. 
They were watching the figure on the rock 
ahead of them. The girl had by this time 
stuffed her hair away under a bathing cap 
they could be sure what she did, even at 
that distance—and sat calmly, her back 
still turned toward them, her hands resting 
on the rock at her side, looking toward the 
northwest, where the sky was darker now, 
the sun obscured. 

“She’s probably forty-five,’’ Bram said 
under his breath; and Thad shook his head. 

“No, sir. If she were she’d be dabbling 
her feet in the water along shore. Nobody 
but a kid would swim out that far just to 
see if she could. I'll bet she isn’t twenty.” 

“Next thing you'll be telling me the 
color of her eyes,’ Bram derisively pro- 
tested. 

Thad chuckled. ‘ Black,” he retorted, 
“for dark brown. And black hair.” 

“Huh-uh,” Bram argued. “Not her. 
Her hair’s red, or maybe blond, or brown 
anyway, and her eyes are blue. For a 
dollar.” 

“A lot you know.” 

“No harm trying!” 

“‘T’ll take that dollar,’ Thad assured him. 

But the bet was not at once decided. 
Whether their voices carried on the light 
breeze as far as where the girl sat, or 
whether she became conscious by that sixth 
sense everyone possesses that there was 
someone watching her, she turned her head. 
They saw her face in half profile against the 
sky as she looked at them, and a moment 
later she was gone. There was no fear in 
her flight, no suggestion that she was 
startled or thrown into anything suggestive 
of a panic. Rather, with a movement 
smooth and almost furtive, like that with 
which a wild animal slips into the nearest 
covert, she came to her feet and dove. Her 
dive was not spectacular; it was rather the 
continuation of the movement of rising. 
She shot out and down the steep face of the 
rock and took the water cleanly; and a mo- 
ment later they saw her dark head emerge 
and an arm flashed, and another, as she 
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swung toward the shore. She swam not in 
haste, yet rapidly, with a smooth crawl, 
and they saw her draw toward the shore. 

Thad touched Bram’s arm. “Turn 
around,” he directed in an undertone. 
“Beat it, Bram!” 

Bram looked at him in faint surprise. 
“Wait till she lands,’ he protested. 

Thad shook his head. ‘Bum business,” 
he exclaimed. ‘I never thought—sneaking 
up on her the way we did. Go on, Bram. 
I feel like Peeping Tom already.” 

Bram hesitated. ‘Well ” he said 
reluctantly. ‘‘Oh, all right. That’s so, at 
that.” He brought the sloop to her new 
course and the boom swung above their 
heads as she jibbed sullenly. The breeze 
was now a definite one; it heeled the craft 
sufficiently so that the sail shut out their 
view of the shore. 

Bram said in argumentative tone, “ But 
hang it, she had a bathing suit on.” 

“You couldn't tell, with the sun behind 
her,” Thad reminded him. “Anyway, the 
way she dove— something kind of dignified 
about it. Kind of put us in our place.” 

Bram grinned ruefully. ‘Yeah!’ he 
commented. 

They sat without speaking for a while. 
“She must live on the island,’’ Thad sug- 
gested. Bram assented with a nod; and 
after a moment Thad rose and moved 
toward the companion. 

““Where you going?"’ Bram asked. 

Thad yawned. “Oh,” he said, “I guess 
I might as well shave.” 


a 


PLIT APPLE ISLAND is really, as 

Thad had seen on the chart, two islands, 
divided by a narrow and tortuous channel 
which may be traversed at high tide by 
small motorboats, and the like, if their 
navigators know the way. Midway in the 
Split from east to west, a ledge rises from 
the water, nearer the northern shore. The 
channel runs between the ledge and this 
northern shore, but at low tide not even a 
dory can go through without scraping its 
paint upon jagged rock. 

That part of the island north of the Split 
is almost bare of trees. It rises to a some- 
what higher elevation than the southern 
part, and sheep find pasturage. There is no 
growth larger than the blueberry bushes 
and the ground pine, save toward the 
middle of the island, where in a depression 
that forms a reservoir for the frequent rains 
a few trees stand. 

There are no buildings north of the Split 
except low shelters for the sheep. But be- 
low it there is a village of half a dozen 
houses, surrounded on all but the water 
side by a low forest of spruce and fir and 
hemlock through which a man may with 
difficulty take his way. A cove runs from 
the southern end of the island halfway up 
to the Split, and to the west of this cove 
a rocky eminence rises a hundred feet or 
more above the sea. The scattered rocks 
off the southern point of the island are 
called locally the Seeds; and a square- 
ended point just south of the west end of 
the Split is known as the Stem. There is 
deep water in the Split at that end, and at 
the base of the Stem another cove opens 
southward off the Split, extending for two 
or three hundred yards and forming a con- 
siderable basin. But this cove is seldom 
visited, for the village and the harbor are 
on the other side. 

A mile and a half to the north there lies a 
long, narrow, irregularly shaped island 
where trees have taken root and thrived. 
By a curious chance, this island is almost 
exactly the shape of the open water of the 
Split; hence its name. It is called The 
Core. With this exception, three or four 
miles of open water lies on all sides of Split 
Apple. It rests in a certain isolation; be- 
tween Vinal Haven and Isle au Haut, 
between Deer Isle and the sea. 

Bram hrought the Bargee gently into the 
little harbor; and when they came under 


the lee of the land and their way eased, 
Thad came on deck once more. 

Bram said derisively, ‘‘ Next thing you’ll 
be putting on a necktie.” 

Thad grinned. ‘‘Going to anchor?” he 
asked. 

“Have to,” Bram confeased. ‘“ Wind’s 
tricky in here. We'd go barging into the 
wharf.” 

“*T’ll dump it when you say,” Thad told 
him, and went forward. Bram held the 
Bargee on her course while the two sur- 
veyed the scene before them. There was a 
gray wharf with rotten piles, topped by a 
gray and weathered shed. On a little 
stretch of shingle two or three dories were 
pulled up and overturned. Three motor- 
boats of varyingly disreputable lines hung 
at moorings well offshore. A lobster pound 
was anchored near the end of the wharf. 
Along the shore there appeared to be a 
winding road, and half a dozen houses 
stood there, white and clean. It was not 
yet sunset, but the sun was obscured be- 
hind those western clouds, which rose now 
higher in the sky, and an early dusk sat 
pleasantly upon the little village. A man 
by the end of the wharf looked out at them 
in open curiosity. He was engaged in pre- 
paring bait for lobster pots; watched them 
while his hands continued at their tasks. 
They drew nearer, and when they were 
within a hundred yards or so Bram called 
across the water: 

‘All right to anchor along here?” 

The man squinted at them shrewdly. 
**Pull ahead about ten fathom,” he ad- 
vised. ‘‘There’s rocks under you where 
you are.”” And by and by he called: “Let 
her go about there!” 

Bram brought her up with flapping sail, 
and when she lost way Thad heaved the 
anchor over the bow. 

“Twenty feet of water,” he told Bram. 
“Want the sail down?” 

Bram shook his head. ‘‘ We'll get out of 
here in an hour,” he replied. “‘Come on, 
let’s go ashore.” 

They dropped into the dory at the stern 
and Bram took the oars and rowed toward 
the shingle; they stepped ashore there, 
wetting their feet indifferently in the proc- 
ess, and Thad lifted the smal! anchor out of 
the dory and hooked it in the gravel above 
high-water mark, leaving the craft afloat. 
They crossed to where the diligent man 
still sat, and Bram asked: 

** Any chance to get some supplies here?”’ 

“Store up at the post office,”’ the man 
assured them. 

‘*Where’s that?” 

“Last house—last one you come to 
Mis’ Harmon’s.” 

“Gas?” 

The lobster man shook his head. ‘‘ None 
for sale. I got some, but I need it. We go 
for it, mostly, over’t Bottle Harbor or 
some’rs.”’ 

Thad asked, ‘‘What’s that—lobster 
bait?” The man nodded. “A bit ripe, 
isn’t it?’’ Thad suggested. 

“They like it so,”’ the man assured them. 
**Lobsters is low. I never would eat the 
pesky things Ketched ‘ém all my life and 
I ain’t et one for thutty year.” 

“Come on,” said Bram; and he and 
Thad climbed the bank to the road and 
followed it, the dust clinging to their wet 
shoes, past the first houses. Here and there 
someone looked out at them from a kitchen 
window. An old man with a white beard 
nodding on the stoop of one house puffed 
his pipe and stared at them as they went by. 

Thad called “‘ Fine evening!” 

But the old man made no reply. 

‘Quiet place,” Thad said softly. “‘ They 
don’t seem excited at our dropping in on 
them.” 

“Everyone in the place is watching us,” 
Bram assured him. He added: ‘‘ Wonder 
where the girl lives.”’ 

‘““There’s the post office,”’ Thad pointed. 

They had come to the last house. It had 
a front door and a side door, and above the 
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latter there was nailed a white board with 
black letters which confessed its official 
character. Through the window they saw 
the letter boxes; and when they went in, a 
woman came to meet them from the rear. 
She was tying a fresh apron around her 
waist, and before they could speak she said 
cheerfully: 

“Afternoon! It’s been a hot day! I see 
your boat come in. Guess you're strangers 
here, ain’t you? This is the post office 
I’m Mrs. Harmon. You looking for mail, 
was you?” 

Bram shook his head. “Man down at 
the wharf said we could buy some stuff 
here.” 

“Well, I don’t run a regular store,” Mrs. 
Harmon explained. “‘ My husband used to, 
but he’s been dead going on seven year, and 
I ain’t the stren’th for it. It takes all my 
time looking after the mail and the house- 
keeping and all. I just get in a few things, 
when the boat comes over, that folks ure 
going to need. There ain't any trade to 
mention. I says to Joe Plaice last Monday, 
or maybe it was Tuesday. No, it was 
Monday. I says: ‘Joe, there ain't enough 
trade here to pay for my time.’ And he 
says: ‘Now, Mis’ Harmon. if you was te 
shut up shop I dunne what we'd do for 
dry groceries.’"’ She made a curious smack- 
ing sound with her lips, as though she 
kissed herself. ‘I spose I’m a fool, but | 
keep on the same way. Only not as much 
as my husband used to. He used to 
say > 

Thad remarked in grave sympathy, “He 
must have been a remarkable man. Mrs 
Harmon.” 

“T guess you knowed him,” she chal- 
lenged, looking at him acutely. Thad shook 
his head. 

‘*But everyone has heard of him,” he 
assured her; and Bram grinned 

“There wa'n't his like anywhere this part 
of the bay,” she declared. ‘“‘He was the 
greatest man you ever see for lobsters. I've 
had him eat seven at a setting. He'd eat 
"em, seemed like, fast as I could boil ’em 
And he’d ketch ‘em too. He had a line of 
pots run halfway to Matinicus, and back 
again a different line. Out every morning 
at two o'clock till the last week before he 
died. He was took down awful sudden.” 
She kissed herself again in that relishing 
way. ‘Hale and hearty one day, and the 
next abed, and a week after they buried 
him. I sold his line of pots to Joe Plaice; 
and there come a blow before Joe could get 
out to ‘em and took half of ‘em right 
away 

Bram asked in mild impatience, “‘Can 
you let us have some salt pork?” 

“I’ve got some in a barrel in the shed,”’ 
she agreed “] had Will Dipper kill a 
hog for me last fall and there’s some of it 
I raised it 
myself. I've got two cows, so’s there was 
plenty of milk, and I bought feed, but 
mostly it kind of rooted around 
of company out of that hog. Its name was 
Bill.” 

Thad chuckled. ‘Let us have about two 
pounds of Bill, will you?” 

“You set down,” she directed “T'll go 
cut it off for you And she disappeared 
through the door at the rear of the room 
Bram ex 


l gota lot 


“She's the local newspaper,” 


plained. “All questions answered free of 
charge. Ask me another.’ 

“She hasn't asked us anything,’”” Thad 
pointed out “T thought these people 


always wanted to know all about stranger 


+ 


“They just want someone to ta 


Bram replied. Then Mrs. Harmon camé 
back, wrapping two pourds of B 
came 

“IT guess you're cruising he ren i 
as she entered, “else you wouldnt me 
here. Not many does. I dunno what else 
you wanted to get. I got some coffee and 
sugar and flour-- dry groceries — things that 
keep—and some canned milk and canned 


Continued on Page !73 
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In the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New York, more than 125,000 barrels of Atlas were used 
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THE LONG RECORD OF ATLAS 
certifies its dependability and permanence 


cael Bail dace 





More than a decade of experience advised what portland cement should be used for the Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center, completed this year in New York. @ In 1916, the same architects, James Gamble 
Rogers, and the same contractors, Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc., selected Atlas Portland Cement for the 
Harkness Memorial Quadrangle of Yale University. The work on this great structure and the inter- 


vening years proved the dependability and permanence of Atlas. It was chosen again. (The record of 





Atlas is replete with similar repeated choice for small jobs and mighty projects. Architects, engi- 
neers, and contractors, using it once, specify it again and again. And this is a prime reason why 


Atlas is known as “The standard by which all other makes are measured.” 


A 7 y y 
A vastly enlarged range of artistic possibilities is given to concrete When immediate use of concrete is desirable or when emergency 
by Atlas WHITE, perfected by The Atlas Portland Cement Com- _ makes immediate use a necessity, we offer through an arrangement 


pany. A true portland cement, pure white in color, it has all — with ourafhliatedcompany, The Atlas LUMNITE CementCompany 
the famed qualities of Atlas Gray Portland Cement—high LuMNiTe Cement, the only Cement that makes full strength 
tensile strength, permanence, economy. It invites architects to concrete overnight—a service possible with no other material 
plan varieties of color, to choose from widely varied surface | LUMNITE is not portland cement, but it makes concrete which 


textures, and to specify even decorative sculpture of concrete. in 24 hours exceeds the 28-day strength of ordinary concrete 


PORTLAN D-- 
GRAY rave G:. E M | 


CHICAGO + KANSAS CITY +» OMAHA «+ ALBANY + PHILADELPHIA + OKLAHOMA CITY 
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You can purchase Atlas in any quantity from your own Building Material Dealer. 
He is the only distributing agency between the Aé/as plants and your concrete 
job. The flexible service which he offers on Atlas and this method of delivering 
cement directly to the user bring Atlas to you at less expense than by any other 
method. And because he performs this essential economic service, the 
Dealer makes a vital contribution to the upbuilding of the community. 
For helpful construction information on any type of concrete work, 
write to The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, New York. 


TO ALL BUILDING MATERIAL DEALERS 


Recognizing the importance of the distributive functions performed by Building Mate 
rial Dealers, Atlas financed a detailed survey and study of their operating costs in 
33 States, recently completed by the Bureau of Business Research, Harvard Univer 
sity. A copy will be sent FREE to accredited dealers who write for it on thetr letter 
heads to The Atlas Portland Cement Company. Ask for Bulletin No. 64 










THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER MAKES ARE MEASURED 
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NONE are the laps, brush 
marks and undesirable odor! 
The new “61” Quick Drying 

Enamel is an oil enamel, brushes like 

the old-fashioned enamels and has the 

same mild odor. It flows out freely, 
sets up slowly, vet dries in 4 hours. 

“61” Quick Drying Enamel has 
great hiding or covering properties 
and dries with a beautiful luster. It 
or dissolve the under- 


coats or old finish. 


will not “lft” 


On wood, metal or plaster, old or 
new, ‘61°’ Quick Drying Enamel 
produces a hard, durable finish that 
is wear-resistant and waterproof—an 
ideal household enamel for furniture, 
floors and woodwork. 

Throughout your home there are 
innumerabie articles and pieces of 
furniture that can be beautified with 
the rich, glowing colors of ‘‘61”’ 


Quick Drying Enamel. And so 


PRATT © LAMBER| 
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oil enamel — dries in 4 hours! 


” QUICK 
DRYING 
ENAMEL 


FOR FURNITURE FLOORS & WOODWORK 


quickly and easily is this accomplished that the work be- 
comes a pleasure. There are sixteen colors from which to 
choose, including Black, White and a number of delicate 
decorative tints, so popular in this colorful age, And in 
addition you may have any other shade or tint you desire, 
by mixing two or more of the regular colors. You can 
match practically any shade of drapery, rug, or upholstery.. 

The only way to really know the magical qualities of “61” 
Quick Drying Enamel is to try it. Brush it on, yourself. See 
how easily it works, how quickly it dries and how durable it is. 
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79 FLOOR VARNISH 


The transparent floor finish in clear and colors, 
which stands the “hammer test.” You may dent the wood but the 
varnish won't crack. The world walks on “61” Floor Varnish. 


October 13,1928 





Copyright 1928, P&L 


FREE QuarterR-Pint Can 

Send ten cents to cover packing 
and mailing cost and we will send you 
a quarter-pint can of “61” Quick 
Drying Enamel, color card and 
dealers’ names. Only one free can 
selected from the following colors, 
will be sent to any one person: Rose, 
Imperial Red, Orchid, Verona Blue, 
Pekin Blue, Nile Green, Jade Green, 
Killarney Green, Monastery Gray, 
Pearl Gray, Burnt Orange, Jonquil 
Yellow, Congo Brown, Ivory, White 
and Black. 

GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnish Product fails to give satis- 
faction you may have your money back. 

P&L Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects and 
sold by paint and hardware dealers. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 83 Tona- 
wanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada: 
25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 169) 
vegetables. I keep ’em mostly in my 
pantry—it’s a big pantry. My husband 
was always one to have a stock of victuals 
in the house. He built a cellar under the 
house—took him two years, blasting and 
all. It’s all solid ledge here. I could let 
you have some potatoes and onions and 
some apples, but the apples ain’t very good. 
They didn’t keep well.” 

“How about gas?”’ Thad asked. ‘‘ They 
tell me you can’t get it here.” 

“There isn’t anybody in the village,” 
Mrs. Harmon agreed. “‘They mostly get 
what they need when they’re out pulling 
the pots in the morning. Only Cap'n 
Goodell might have more’n he has any use 
for. He’s got a motorboat he don’t use 
hardly any. I dunno. Like as not he 
wouldn’t let you have it anyways.’’ She 
kissed herself. ‘‘He ain’t right neighborly. 
I’ve said to him many’s the time, ‘Cap'n 
Goodell,’ I’ve said, ‘the day’ll come when 
you'll be glad to call on your neighbors, and 
I'll tell you that.’ But he didn’t pay any 
heed. Lives over there by hisself, with that 
Chinaman and the girl, and don’t come 
near plain folks any more n i: they had the 
smallpox.” 

The two young men were listening more 
attentively. 

“Girl? His daughter?’ Thad asked. 

She nodded vigorously. ‘‘She ain’t com- 
mon,” she declared. “‘ You'd think to look 
at her and the way she acts there was some- 
thing the matter with us, or folks here were 
different or something. Her ma was from 
Brazil or somewhere, they say. She never 
come back here. Cap’n Goodell come back, 
seven-eight year ago, and fixed the old 
house some, and brought the girl with him.” 
She smacked her lips. ‘‘They say she goes 
swimming around the island at night, or 
daytimes either, for that matter, in a way a 
decent girl wouldn’t. She come in here at 
first to git the mail, but the Chinaman 
comes now. I dunno when I've seen that 
girl. Cap’n Goodell was down here yest’day. 
He comes oncet in so often, and walks 
around and talks. He’s a hand to talk. 
He’s got this Chinaman to cook for 
him. They say the things they eat would 
sicken a Christian being!” 

“‘Old sea captain, is he?’’ Bram asked. 

“He was in the China trade thirty-seven 
years,’ she agreed. ‘This here was his 
brother's and sister’s house, but they died, 
first him and then her; and the cap’n 
heired it and come back here. They say he 
brought back a trunkful of gold. He’s got 
it hid in the barn, they say. He goes out 
there nights with a lantern and blows out 
the light when he’s there. Allus has 
a plenty of money and nobody knows 
where it comes from.”’ She kissed herself 
thoughtfully. ‘‘He walks around now like 
he was on a quarter-deck, and the way he 
yells at plain folks you'd think they had to 
jump for him.” 

“‘Retired?”’ Thad commented. “He has 
no ship now?” 

She cackled. ‘‘ Yes he has, too,”’ she as- 
sured him. ‘Hear him talk you'd think 
so! You’d think it was a fleet! There's 
three of them ships they built during the 
war anchored over in the cove beyond his 
house—on the mud there pretty near 
rusting away, that folks paid good taxes 
to build. Been there six year, and not 
worth the frice of old iron now. Cap'n 
Goodell he has charge of them; has to hire 
them painted and all, ever’ so often. He 
talks about them ships of his like he was an 
admiral.”” She was sitting down in a 
rocking-chair, rocking happily. Outside 
the dusk grew deeper, and Thad stirred. 
“*He don’t come over here much, if it ain’t 
but half a mile. He mostly goes in a motor- 
boat out t’other end of the Split. Got his 
own boat and that Chinee to run it. But 
he don’t go much. He might have some 
gasoline.” 

Thad touched Bram’s arm. ‘Say we go 
over,” he suggested. ‘“‘Call on the captain. 
See what he can do for us.” 

Bram nodded. “‘ You wrap us up a pound 
of coffee, and a bag of flour, and some 
canned beans and corn and things. We'll 
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stop on the way back,” he promised. “In- 
side an hour.” 

“You staying on here tonight?’’ she 
asked. “‘I dunno as anybody can put 
you up.” 

““We’ll sleep on board,”’ he assured her, 
and turned toward the door. “We'll see 
you in an hour,” he promised again. 

Thad was already outside. Mrs. Har- 
mon came to the door to see them on their 
way. ‘You keep right along the road,”’ she 
directed. “It peters out, kind of. But 
there’s wheel tracks, and you keep going. 
It’s a big house on a knoll over beyond the 
woods. You can’t miss it anyhow-a big 
house with a kind of arbor on the side. 
Right over beyond ——”’ 

Her voice trailed away behind them. 
Thad grinned. ‘Be a kindness to sit and 
listen to her for a while,” he remarked. 
“*She’s busting with loose talk.”’ 

“That must be the girl we saw,’” Bram 
reminded him. 

“Black hair, sure,”’ Thad pointed out. 
“With a Brazilian mother.” 

“We ought to get a look at her,’’ Bram 
agreed. He glanced back toward the har- 
bor. The breeze was quickening overhead, 
but the sloop lay sheltered there, her sail 
flapping indolently. ‘She'll be all right,” 
he decided. “It won't blow any harder. 
Come along.” 

The road climbed to the edge of the 
wood, and they could look behind them 
across the bay. The water stirred in somber 
fashion, dull and gray in the dusk. The firs 
lay black at their left hand, and across the 
open water of the Split rose the rolling 
terraces of the sheep pasture there. A 
silent sea gull winged overhead, and a fish 
hawk soared by against the sky. The hush 
of evening was falling. The wheel tracks 
dipped into a run packed with alders, then 
began to climb again. The two friends 
strode silently side by side. 


mi 


HE way they followed took Thad and 

Bram through a fringe of trees, mount- 
ing at last a sharp ascent to emerge from 
the wood into an open space semicircular in 
shape, with the Split forming the straight 
side. It was by this time late dusk, yet 
they saw quite clearly the big white house, 
set on a knoll above the water, shed and 
barn trailing away beyond. On the side 
nearest them there was such an arbor as 
Mrs. Harmon had promised they would see. 
For the rest, the structure was one of those 
uncompromising old houses, two stories in 
height, with a great square chimney in the 
middle like a backbone, which are so usual 
in Maine. The house was painted white 
and the paint seemed in good repair. The 
windows were small, uniform along the front 
and the end which was presented to the two 
as they approached. 

Those small windows could scarce have 
been sufficient to illuminate the rooms in- 
doors; yet nowhere did any lights appear, 
and Thad spoke of this. 

“Funny it isn’t lit up,” he pointed out. 
“Everything shut. No sign of anyone 
around. Wonder if the cap’n’s home.” 

Bram shook his head. ‘‘Soon know,” he 
pointed out. ‘‘They’re probably in the 
kitchen having supper—around the other 
side. Come on.” 

Thad lighted a cigarette. ‘‘ You know,” 
he said diffidently, ‘‘the sight of it gives me 
a queer feeling. It has a deserted look, or 
something of the sort. Can’t just put my 
finger on it.” 

‘They all look that way,’’ Bram assured 
him. ‘As though no one ever lived in them. 
It’s the same inside. Every piece of furni- 
ture in a particular place, just so.” He 
added as they came along the road toward 
the front of the house: ‘‘ They’ve even got 
alawn. See that figurehead set up there 
woman with a harp. Probably off the old 
boy’s ship. And a mast for a flagpole.” 

Thad stopped to examine the figurehead. 
“Sort of a mermaid, with a square tail,’”’ he 
commented. ‘‘ Where was this, Bram-—set 
up on the bow somewhere?” 

“Underneath the jib boom,” Bram told 
him. ‘“‘Sometimes they had one hand 
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shading their eyes, like an old-fashioned 
cigar-store Indian. I used to know a man 
who carved figureheads. It was all he did.” 

“And a gilded harp,” Thad remarked. 
“What do we do now, Bram? Work the 
knocker.” 

“Round to the kitchen door,” Bram ad- 
vised. ‘‘There’s nobody in the front of the 
house.” He led the way across the lawn, 
around the corner of the house. The shed 
and barn lay beyond. There was a door 
with a stone slab before it, in this side of 
the house, and Bram turned toward it, but 
Thad touched his arm. 

“‘Here comes somebody,” he said softly. 

Two men had, indeed, emerged from the 
cover of the firs and hemlocks just beyond 
the corner of the barn, and now came 
toward them. They were talking together, 
and for a minute neither of them saw Thad 
and Bram. But when they did they 
stopped and stood a moment as though in 
doubt, and then came on again. Thus ad- 
vancing, they drew a little apart from each 
other—that is to say, one of the men came 
directly toward Bram and Thad, while the 
other slipped to one side and advanced 
along the wall of the shed, pausing for a 
moment by the shed door. At the same 
time the other addressed the two in a 
booming voice that seemed to Thad, even 
in that moment, to have a quaver in its 
truculence. 

““What do you want here?” this man de- 
manded. ‘‘Good evening, gentlemen.” 
This as he came within easier vision. “‘ You 
want to see me?” 

They saw a man with a full and heavy 
body, whose thick arms hung a little away 
from his sides, whose hands had that pudgy 
look which hands wear which have dealt 
stout buffets in their time. He was past 
sixty, Thad thought; yet his voice was 
heavy and full. 

His mustache covered the line of his 
mouth, and below it a broad chin jutted 
firmly from a nest of fat. His were the 
narrowed eyes meshed in a nest of wrinkles 
which men wear who have peered for many 
years across wide and sunlit spaces. You 
will see such eyes in seamen, in woodsmen, 
in men of the plains. This man’s cheek was 
brown as leather, and there was something 
nautical in the square-topped cap he wore, 
and the fuliness of his trousers about his 
shoes. 

“‘T expect you’re Cap’n Goodell,” Thad 
said gently. 

“That's correct,” the big man agreed, 
and he blew through his lips as though he 
were panting from his walk. ‘‘ None other. 
What do you want of me?” 

“I guess we’re lucky to find you at 
home,” Thad told him courteously. 

“‘No, no,” said the captain, and puffed 
again. ‘‘No, I’m always at home in the 
evening—usua!ly somewhat earlier than 
this." He made some explanation. “I 
strolled down to inspect the ships left here 
in my charge.”’ He bent to look at his 
trouser leg, and they saw a bilious, 
yellowish-red smear there. ‘‘Cheap paint 
for cheap ships,” he added explosively, 
more to himself than to them, and then 
looked toward the two again. ‘“‘They senta 
crew from Rockland to paint them,” he ex- 
plained. ‘ Paint’s a fortnight old and not 
dry yet. Cheap paint, but it’s all that 
holds therm together.” 

Bram said provocatively, ‘That sounds 
like Shipping Board vessels, sir.” 

“Three of them,” the captain agreed. 
‘They were moored down in the cove here 
some years ago, and they’ ve been left there. 
At first I kept them pumped out. A gas 
pump on deck, with pipes to get suction 
from the bilge. An hour a day would keep 
them dry then, but six and eight hours a 
day now will barely doit. They'll be sitting 
in the mud in another six months, and no 
power on earth to stop them — cheap ships. 
But in my day, young man, a man would 
take a rotten trash basket like one of those 
hulls and jam her through the worst that 
blew.” 

“Why not let them rust away?” Thad 
asked; and the captain blew through his 
lips. 
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“Pflugh!”’ he ejaculated. ‘“‘Not while 
they’re in my charge, sir. I'll resign first 
Yes, sir, I'll not assume the responsibility 
much longer. They'll make no scapegoat 
out of me. I demanded paint this year 
three coats of it. They compromised on 
one—on the upper works-—-to keep the 
rust off. Dry dock’s what they need.” 

“You've got a gas engine to pump 
them?” Bram remarked 

‘“*A miserable device,” 
explosively. ‘‘No Christian can make it 
behave. I leave its management to Lee 
Wing there.” He looked t ywward the shed 
door, but the other man had disappeared 
and he exclaimed: ‘Where's that China- 
man gone? He was here a minute ago!” 

Thad said alertly, “‘He went into the 
shed. I'll see if he’s still there.” He 
crossed to the door and called into the dark 
interior: “‘Lee—Lee Wing!”’ But he had 
no answer, and the captain said resentfully 

“That's a trick of his—always slipping 
around corners. He’s not the man his uncle 
was. I had old Joe Lee for twenty-seven 
years and no man ever had a better serv- 
ant. Then the old fool had to go and die 
a month ago, and wish this fellow onto 
me. Now I never know where anything 
is. He can make the pump engine run, 
though; I'll give him that much credit 
But he’s always around. Can't turn my 
head that he isn’t at my elbow. Can't 
come downstairs in the middle of the night 
without running into him. Can't go down 
to look over my ships without his sticking 
at my heel. And then when I want him 
he’s not here.” 

** About this gas engine,"’ Bram insisted 
“They told us you might spare some gaso 
line.”’ 

“Who told you that?” 
ploded. 

“Mrs. Harmon,” 
the post office.” 

“Pflugh!”’ said Cap'n Goodell That 
chatterbox. She'll tell you anything. I've 
as much gas as I need and no more. Any 
body down in the village with any gump- 
tion would have gas for sale. No, sir, not 
a drop to spare, gentlemen. You're stuck, 
I'm afraid.” 

Bram said dryly, “‘Not quite that bad! 
We've got sail.” 

“Sail!"’ the old captain ejaculated 
“Then what are you doing with an engine? 
What sort of misbegotten craft are you 
using, young man? What good is power ir 
a craft that carries sail? What do you 
want with gas anyway?” 

Thad said cheerfully, “That's what I 
say, sir. When we have it the engine won't 
run, and when we get her started we run 
out of gas.” 

““You can’t ask a ship to sail with a load 
of iron dragging underfoot,” Cap'n Goodell 
assured them. ‘‘What have you got?’ 

“An old sloop,”” Bram confessed. “‘ Used 
to be the Nellie. Bought her from Finlay 
son, in Friendship. We've renamed her the 
Bargee.”” 

“IT know that sloop,” Cap’n Goodell 
agreed. ‘Stinks of haddock and cod 
Bargee! Humph! Blasted good name for 
the tub. You don’t look the sort that would 
be content with her. Where you bound 
for?” 

“Nowhere,” Thad assured him. “ That's 
why we don’t mind, sir. If the wind d 
we're as well off there as anywhere.” He 
added: “‘Just now, we're figuring on a d 
or two ashore. Been sleeping en board 
and it’s stuffy. There ought to be a good 
camp site around here somewhere.” 

“Don’t stop here,” Cap'n Goodell ad- 
vised. ‘“‘The folks here will talk you t 
death. Run up to the Core. Know whe 
that is? A mile or so north of the harbor 


the captain said 


the old man ex- 


Bram confessed, “at 


There’s good anchorage in a cove on the 
northeast side. Don't cross between the 
Core and this island — lot of ledges in there 
Good anchorage and a beach and a spring 
of good water. Emily and I go up there 
once in a while to spend the day. No sheep 


on the island; beautiful trees and turf 
delightful spot.” 
“Emily?” Thad prompted. 


Continued on Page 176 
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SUNMAID NECTARS 

















Much finer than’ seedless raisins to 
cook with—these actually grape-like 
Nectars. And they're so fresh and de- 
licious the family will like them right 
from the carton! Use them both ways 
—as a cooking fruit and as a be- 
tween-meals sweetmeat 


























ERE are seeded raisins as ready to use as milk or eggs or sugar. 
That you set out with the other ingredients, of your recipes 
and use direct from the carton that brings them to you. Seeded 





raisins that aren’t sticky !—that pour! 
Richer in the muscat flavor you want—these Sun-Maid Puffed. 
Surely you will not fuss with old-style seeded raisins when you 
can get this convenient, finer, yet inexpensive kind. It means just a 
slight change in the way you ask your grocer. Instead of saying 
“seeded raisins,” say “‘Sun-Maid Puffed.”’ 
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actually Grapelike! 


OU will eat them from the carton and 
























wisely give them to the children to sat- 
isfy their everyday craving for between- 
meal sweets. We’re sure of it. For this is 
what Sun-Maid Nectars are: 

Tender, glistening morsels, deep amber 
in color, deliciously plump. 

Tasting like the seedless grapes full-ripe 
on the vine. Fragrant. And moist—as if the 
nectar of the grapes had suddenly jelled! 
That is why we named them Nectars. 

Inexpensive, you will cook with Nectars, 
use them always in place of seedless raisins. 
But you just can’t stop at that, once you ~ 
have tasted Nectars from the carton, fresh, 
actually grape-like. They’re the healthful, 


enticing sweetmeat you ’ve been looking for! 

















Peta, 








seeded raisins 
that arent sticky! 
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No lot of Mikado 
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factory until search- 
ing laboratory tests 
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Ingenious mechanical 
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(Continued from Page 173) 

““My daughter, sir.” 

Bram said, ‘‘ Mind if we walk down and 
have a look at your ships, Cap’n Goodell?”’ 

“Come by daylight,” the captain ad- 
vised. ‘‘I’ll be pleased to allow you to in- 
spect them.” He had softened perceptibly, 
as though he found pleasure in their pres- 
ence. ‘“‘Have you had supper, gentlemen? 
Come in and sup with us.” 

Bram looked at Thad, but Thad said 
courteously: ‘‘Thank you, no. We're not 
presentable. We'll call some day by day- 
light. We're keeping you.” 

As though in confirmation of this guess, 
the kitchen door opened, and they saw, 
again in silhouette, but this time against 
the lamplit kitchen instead of against the 
glare of an afternoon sun, the figure of a 
girl. Her garb was a different one, but 
their recognition was, for all that, positive 
and instant. 

For a moment she stood there, looking 
out at them where they stood in half dark- 
ness. 

Then she said gravely, “‘ Father, supper’s 
ready!” 

Cap’n Goodell nodded. ‘All right, 
Emily.’ He spoke to the two again. “You 
won't stay and eat? Good night, then. 
Take my advice and move up to the Core 
tonight. There’s a moon, and nothing in 
the way.” 

Bram agreed. ‘‘Guess we will,’’ he said. 
The door closed behind him, and Bram 
spoke to Thad. 

“‘Let’s go down and have a look at those 
ships,”’ he suggested, ‘“‘dark or no dark.” 

Thad held his arm, and his voice was 
gleeful. ‘“‘Come away,” he countered. 
“Hush! Don’t talk!’"’ And not till they 
were beyond hearing distance of the house 
would he say more, for all Bram’s urgings. 

“Bram,” he whispered then, ‘‘there’s 
something doing back there—something 
queer. Did you see the Chinaman?” 

“He didn’t come near enough,”’ Bram 
protested. 

“T know,” Thad agreed. ‘“‘That’s just 
it. He slid away and ducked through the 
shed and into the house. I could see him 
through the kitchen window, moving 
around in there; but he went into the front 
room afterward, in the dark, and looked 


out at us. I could see his face—see the 
white blur of it behind the glass. He was 
worried, Bram—or cautious, or some- 


thing.” 

“Shucks,”” Bram protested, “you're al- 
ways seeing things.” 

“‘T'll bet he had a hatchet up his sleeve,” 
Thad insisted; and his eyes, even in the 
dark, were shining. “‘Something going on, 
Bram. The old man’s a lightweight. This 
Chinaman’s putting something over on 
him. I'm coming back here.” 

Bram jeered. “‘Sure you are. But not 
for any Chinaman,” he said accusingly. 
“Don’t try to kid me. I’m coming back, 
too, for that matter; and I don’t care 
whether he’s a Chinaman or a Siamese 
twin.” 

Thad nodded. ‘You're thinking of the 
girl,”’ he agreed, and was a moment silent. 
“I saw her in the kitchen,” he said at last, 
“before she came to the door. Didn't see 
her face, but her hair’s black, or at least 
dark brown.” 

“She's a husky kid,”’ Bram commented. 

“Juno,”” Thad murmured, and Bram 
chuckled. 

‘First she was Lorelei,”” he reminded the 
other, “‘now Juno! What's the matter with 


| her own name?” 


“Emily?” 

“Sure.” 

Thad whistled gently, made no more 
definite reply. They came presently to the 
village, evaded this time any lengthy pas- 
sage with Mrs. Harmon, secured their pur- 
chases and made their way down to the 
water. The dory was still afloat; there was 
a half moon well up in the western sky. 
The steady little breeze bore them easily 
out of the harbor. Bram gave the rocky 
headlands fair room before changing course 
to the north; and they found the wind had 
somewhat stiffened, so they ran for a mile 
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or two, and then the old sloop spun com- 
plainingly on her heel into the wind and 
tacked and bore this time straight for the 
low dark blur that was the Core, vivid in 
the moonlight. 

Thad had fish sizzling in the pan and 
coffee on the stove in the forecastle before 
Bram brought her into the sheltered an- 
chorage on the northeast side of the Core 
and tossed the hook overside. They ate 
supper on deck by moonlight, and without 
dissent left the dishes till morning. With 
blankets from the bunks, they dropped into 
the dory and rowed ashore; and they 
stripped there and swam on the yellow 
beach and then stretched on their blankets 
for a last cigarette before rolling more 
snugly for slumber. Between them and the 
moon the sloop bobbed gently, and they 
could hear the creaking of her gear. Be- 
hind them the wind murmured among the 
black growth which grew close down to the 
shore. Sand fleas, disturbed by their pres- 
ence, hopped about their heads, lighted on 
their faces, hopped away again. Far off 
somewhere a sleepy bell buoy tolled and a 
mile or so northeastward the light that 
marks Deer Island Thoroughfare beamed 
at them cheerfully. 

Thad said drowsily at last, ‘‘We’ll go 
down there again tomorrew.” 

But Bram, already asleep, did not hear 
what Thad thus proposed. 


Iv 


RAM woke first in the morning. He 

roused slowly, opening his eyes at last 
without moving. He was lying on his right 
side, his arm under his head for a pillow; 
and he lay for a while, thinking he might 
go back to sleep again. But the longer he 
waited the more wide-awake he became, 
and in the end he threw back the flap of 
blanket which shaded his eyes and turned 
on his back quietly, so as not to wake 
Thad. 

It was light, would soon be day. The 
eastern sky was gold behind a veil of mist 
and cloud, and the sun would presently be 
rising. Overhead, between him and the 
blue, skeins of mist drifted on the morning 
breeze; and when he looked toward the 
water he saw faint wisps of vapor rising 
from it here and there. The tide had 
turned, was running in, lapping toward 
them over the sand. The Bargee tilted 
drunkenly at her anchorage. 

Bram rose on one elbow and looked at 
Thad, still asleep two paces to one side. 
Thad lay on his back; and since the night 
had been warm, he had failed, in his sleep, 
to hold his blankets tight around him. He 
lay on his back, and one arm stretched 
along the sand toward Bram, and that 
hand lay palm up, the fingers curled in- 
ward. Thad’s other arm was upflung be- 
side his head. He slept as a baby sleeps 
relaxed and soundlessly, seeming scarce to 
breathe. There was a little moisture on his 
fair hair—a faint dew. Their blankets were 
beaded with it, and the sand was faintly 
darkened. Bram looked down at Thad for 
a long time with a strange and stirring ten- 
derness. 

‘Looks like a kid,’’ he murmured under 
his breath, and grinned. ‘“‘ Darned little 
shrimp!” 

He wished to wake Thad, to curse him 
roundly so that Thad might understand 
the love he bore him; but he did not. Bram 
was usually the first to wake, for Thad slept 
always as deeply as a child, while Bram 
roused like an animal at any least move- 
ment near at hand. So Bram had learned 
to let Thad sleep as long as might be. 

“But it won’t be long now,” he decided. 
“The sun’ll hit him in the eye.” 

And he sprawled on his back, his clenched 
fists one atop the other under his head to 
lift it so that he might watch the sunrise. 
There was a wooded point between him 
and the sun; he saw it in blue-black 
silhouette against the bright sky behind. 
The trees formed a heavy lacework shot 
with fire; and behind them the light 
seemed to boil and stir, till abruptly the 
sun—a round red ball—burst through the 
mists and fog which clouded it. It was still 
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low, still behind the trees; it climbed while 
Bram watched, so that he could almost 
measure its movement; and by and by it 
rose above the tops of the trees and the 
lacy pattern of them disappeared as they 
became an opaque mass again. The red 
sun laid a red band across the glassy water 
in the cove; outside, this band was ragged 
where the faint breeze ruffled the surface. 
The sun rose higher and the surface of the 
bay began to steam. A fog bank formed to 
the southeast and crept in across the water. 
Bram leaned over very gently and drew the 
flap of Thad’s blanket over the other’s face 
to shade his eyes. 

Then he got up and stripped and waded 
into the water. It seemed as cold as ice, and 
his feet ached before he was deep enough 
to swim. He emerged after a little, tingling 
and smarting, and without dressing dragged 
the dory down the sand till it was afloat, 
and rowed it gingerly—lest the clatter of 
the oars waken Thad—out to the Bargee. 
He went aboard and collected food and 
utensils and came ashore again. There was 
thick fog all around them now, but it began 
to thin and break into bands and strata. A 
low bank of it lay between him and Isle au 
Haut; he could see the tops of the hills 
above this band of fog, and blue sky be- 
yond. Above that again a low cloud hung. 
The fog and the cloud were a dull whitish 
gray; the sky was silver blue. 

“Burn off by and by,” he decided. 
“Another good day.” 

And he gathered sticks and built a little 
fire. 

The crackling of the flames roused Thad, 
and he rolled in his blankets and called 
sleepily: ‘‘ What’s big idea? Waking a man 
up at the crack of dawn!” 

“Roll out,’’ Bram told him joyously. 
“Think I’m going to run your bath for 
you. What do you think you are—a queen 
or something?” 

Thad grinned. ‘Bring me my coffee in 
bed,” he directed, and drew the blankets 
around him again. 

“T’ll pour it down your neck,” 
assured him. ‘Get up and wash these 
plates—scour ’em in sand. That’ll do.” 

Thad snored; and Bram dropped a slice 
of salt pork in the fry pan. “‘ You’re no star 
boarder, -you know,” he reminded the 
other. ‘I'll come over and heave you into 
the bay if you don’t move.” 

“You and who else?” Thad chuckled 
derisively; and Bram strode toward him 
and Thad sat up. “Oh, if you’re going to 
make a row.” 

Bram made a pass at him, cuffed at him; 
and Thad parried the stroke and dodged to 
his knees. Bram grinned. 

“Go on back to sleep if you want,” he 
said. “I can do what there is. I'll sing out 
when things are ready.” 

Thad rubbed his eyes. ‘‘Oh, I'll get up,” 
he volunteered. He looked out across the 
bay. The fog was already thinning, shot 
with sun. Through its substance they 
could see at some distance slicks of sunlit 
water, dark rippled streaks between. Ob- 
jects a little way off lost their outline, be- 
came blurred in mystery. The fog seemed 
thickest at a distance; the eye easily pene- 
trated its nearer veils. The wind streaks on 
the water, where the ripples ran, moved to 
and fro; they scurried, lifted, dipped again. 
Bits of driftwood seemed to float above the 
water rather than in it; the clumsy sloop, 
at her anchorage, rode against the sky, 
high above them. The water seemed to 
slant steeply upward from where they were 
to the horizon, lost in mist beyond. 

Thad yawned again and looked at Bram. 
Bram had pulled on a flannel shirt for the 
sake of warmth against the morning chill. 
His legs were bare. 

““How’s the water?’’ Thad asked. 

““Good,’”’ Bram assured him, grinning. 

“Yeah!’’ Thad commented. “Well, I 
guess I’ll go simmer in it for a while.”” He 
slipped out of his clothes, waded into the 
shallows; his body was gold against the 
silver fog, and the wind stirred his hair. 
“Golly,” he said, half to himself, at the 
cold sting of it, and he began to run, 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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(Continued from Page 176) 
splashing through the lesser depths. His 
splashing left dark blotches on the bright 
surface of the sea. Presently he flung him- 
self forward in a long flat dive and his arms 
stroked the water smoothly and his feet 
kicked a high spray. He swung and came 
back and sprinted up the beach and back 
again. Bram, squatting over the frying 
pan where a fillet of haddock sizzled, 
watched him till the fish stuck to the pan. 

They ate, and washed the dishes, and the 
sun warmed them. They spread their 
blankets and put rocks to hold them down; 
then sprawled on the sand and lighted 
cigarettes. Bram sat erect, hugging his 
knees. Thad lay on his back and wiggled 
his toes because there was sand between 
He hummed a doleful tune under 
his breath. 

“You owe me a dollar,” he said. 

Bram grunted. ‘What for?” 


“It's black,”’ Thad reminded him, “or 


dark brown.” 


“T said brown hair,”” Bram argued, “and 
blue eyes.” 

Thad sat up. “ Wonder what about that 
Chinaman,” he exclaimed. ‘I dreamed 
about him, Bram. Something pecul- 
lar 

Bram chuckled. ‘“‘‘ Ways that are dark 
and for tricks that are vain,’’’ he chanted, 
and Thad nodded. 

“*The heathen Chinee is peculiar,’’’ he 
agreed. ‘‘But just the same,’’ he consid- 
ered, with wrinkled brows, ‘what was that 
about his uncle? Wonder what happened 
to the old boy—the uncle? I wouldn't put 


| it past nephew to slap a hatchet into him, 


| argued. 


4 


or feed him ground glass or gold leaf or 
something. Gentle arts, the Chinese 
know.” 

“Tt’s the Japs that snuff gold leaf,’ Bram 
“T read a book about it onze.” 

“You're crazy. They carry a special 
sword take two hands to it. I've seen 
them.” m 

“Where?” 

“The swords, 
Chicago.” 

“Huh!” said Bram. 

Thad slapped his knee. “I bet he's after 
the captain’s treasure chest,’ he exclaimed. 
“"Member? Mrs. Harmon said the old 
boy had a trunkful of gold in the barn, or 
somewhere, I bet nephew's tapping it.”’ 

Bram grinned and lay back on the sand. 
“Go on with your story,”” he urged de- 
risively. ‘‘ You interest me strangely. Say, 
Thad, some day you'll get your nose 
pinched.” 

“Oh, I'm not taking a hand,” Thad 
promised. “But I’ve a hunch, at that. 
Something going on there.” 

Bram stirred and sat up again. “Hullo,” 
he remarked, “‘there’s a plane. See it.” 
He pointed, and Thad discovered the 
aeroplane, three or four miles south of 
where they sat, heading northeastward. 

“On patrol, probably,” he guessed. 
‘Looking for rum runners.”” He grinned. 
“Maybe the Chink is a bootlegger.” 

“The old boy didn’t offer us a drink,” 
Bram commented indifferently. ‘‘He’s a 
noisy old windbag. I'd hate to ship under 
him.” 

“Blowin, to keep his courage up,”’ Thad 
hazarded. “Talks loud so no one will find 
him out. He's a shell. I think he’s scared 
of that Chinaman.” 

“Oh, get that Chink out of your head,” 
Bram protested. “You're the darnedest 
hand I ever saw to look for trouble. Can’t 
let folks alone. What if he is? It doesn’t 
make any difference to you. It’s his show.” 

He added, as an afterthought: ‘‘ Unless the 
girl's in it!” 

Thad shook his head. 
scared.” 

“She wouldn't,” Bram argued. ‘ You 
can't scare that girl. Remember the way 
she made us feel smail, slipping off the rock 
down there.”’ 

They smoked in silence for a while. 
“Captain said he and the girl come up here 
for picnics sometimes,’’ Thad reminded 
Maybe 


I mean. In a shop in 


“She didn’t act 


Bram. ‘To the spring back there. 
they’ll come today.” 
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Bram grinned derisively. ‘ You going to 
shave again?” 

“ Let's stay till they do come,” Thad sug- 
gested laughingly. “It’s comfortable here.” 

The other snorted, and after a minute he 
got to his feet. “Come on,” he proposed. 
“Let's have a look around.” The fog had 
burned away, the breeze had quickened, 
and the whitecaps were dancing in the sun 
against the blue water of the bay. ‘‘Let’s 
walk around the island.” 

Thad nodded and got to his feet. They 
pulled on their shoes and set out along the 
beach. At the end of the cove, rocks came 
sheer to the water, and they climbed to 
walk along the turf at the edge of the wood. 
Harebells bloomed among the rock crevices 
and there were daisies in the tall grass 
where the sun struck fair. The sod was 
littered with bleached clam shells and the 
spiny skeletons of sea urchins and of crabs, 
borne here by gulls and crows to be de 
voured. Thad picked up one of the sea- 
urchin shells and exclaimed at the lacy 
pattern formed by tiny pinholes on the 
inside. He broke it in his hands. 

“A piece of this would do to set in a 
brooch or something,” he remarked. “It’s 
beautiful! I wonder if it can be polished.” 

“The birds eat them,’’ Bram said in a 
practical tone. A fishing boat under power, 
the exhaust inaudible becatise the wind was 
wrong, passed from west to east a mile 
north of them as they rounded the upper 
end of the island. They looked across 
toward the Camden hills, northwestward. 
The Fox Islands lay between, and Bram 
pointed them out. 

“North Haven and Vinal Haven,” he 
explained. “That's Islesboro over yonder. 
We went north of there on the way east, 
you rethember. Darkharbor's on Islesboro. 
That boat probably belongs there.”’ 

A speed boat was slashing tp the bay, 
miles away; they could see the white fur- 
row of spray which it threw aside as its 
hull plowed! the Water. 

Thad said, “ Keminds me, we've got to 
get some gas. Bottle Harbor, they said, 
didn't they?” 

Brat nodded. “We'll run down this 
afternoon,” he agreed. 

They made the circuit of the island, 
pausing for a while to look off to the south 
where Split Apple lay. From this point 
of view they could see ofily the smaller 
northern island where sheep were pastured; 
it rose in a high roll like a moor, tawny 
green or darker green where grass or ground 
pine grew, and there was a fringe of rocks 
along the shore. Captain Goodell’s house 
was not visible, but Thad stood a long time 
looking in that direction, till Bram drew 
him at last away. 

When they came back to the anchorage 
it was near noon, and Thad was hungry. 
While they were washing dishes Bram re- 
marked, among the little islands to the 
east, six or eight fishing boats gathered 
about a patch of water that glimmered like 
silver; and he stood up and shaded his 
eyes to see the better, 

Thad asked ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

“Say,’’ Bram exclaimed, “that’s a school 
of mackerel, on a bet. Not often they 
strike in here. Come on, Thad, let’s go 
fishing.”’ He started, almost running, to- 
ward the dory on the beach. 

“*Shucks,”’ Thad protested, “‘I’ve caught 
fish before.” 

“You never caught mackerel! Greatest 
sport you ever saw. I’ve got some jigs on 
the Bargee. We'll get ’em. Come on.” 

Thad squatted where he was. “Go 
ahead,” he said cheerfully. ‘I'll stay here.”’ 

“Come on!” 

“Oh, go on if you want. I’ll take a nap. 
Or maybe I'll go down and get some gas. 
I'd like to handle her alone once—see if I 
can. 

Bram said impatiently, “You darned 
fool, you don’t get a chance to fish for 
mackerel very often around here. Come 
on. 

Thad shook his head. ‘“‘I don’t want to, 
Bram,” he insisted patiently. ‘‘ You go on. 
I won't take the boat if you don’t think I 
can manage.” 
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“Oh, go ahead if you want,”’ Bram ex- 
claimed half resentfully. ‘‘I’m going fish- 
ing.”” He piled into the dory, pushed her 
off, then checked repentantly. ‘“‘Want me 
to put you aboard, Thad?”’ 

“T'll swim out,” Thad called. 
I wouldn’t go?” 

“Go ahead,”’ Bram said again. ‘You 
can read the chart. “By. I'll be back by 
sunset, probably.”” He leaned on the oars. 
His fishing gear was aboard the sloop and 
he stopped there long enough to get it, then 
rowed on again, with the choppy stroke 
which eats up distance tirelessly. As he 
rowed he could see Thad moving about, 
cleaning the dishes, piling them together. 
Later, about the time he reached the edge 
of the disturbed water where the mackerel! 
moved, he saw the sloop’s sail rise labori- 
ously and catch the wind. He had a mo- 
mentary misgiving, for Thad had till this 
summer never sailed a boat; but he stifled 
his fears. The day was fair, the wind com- 
fortable, and Thad had resources upon 
which to draw. Bram threw his jig, and a 
mackerel struck it and he forgot Thad for 
the sport in hand. 

He fished till he was tired, till his dory 
was sluggish with its load; and he sold his 
catch, save half a dozen which he kept for 
their own provisioning, to one of the other 
boats. So started at last on the long row 
back to the island. Now and then, as he 
drew nearer it, he looked over his shoulder 
tor any sign of the Bargee’s sail, but it did 
not appear. By the time he landed on the 
beach he was beginning to regret that he 
had let Thad go away alone, but he put this 
concern aside as absurd. Thad would be 
along by and by. 

While he waited for Thad to come he 
sprawled on the beach and pretended to go 
to sleep. The sun was low and the spruce 
wood threw a belt of shadow across the 
beach to the water's edge. There was al- 
ready the hush of evening in the air. But 
Bram was not sleepy. The breeze held 
steatly, sufficient to bring the Bargee home. 
Bram assured himself that it would appear 
soon around the northern end of the island. 
By and by he devided to cook supper, so 
that food would be ready when Thad should 
arrive. 

He dallied at the task, and the sun set 
and dusk thickened across the water. Thad 
ought to be here. Bram abandoned the 
business of cooking, and with a sudden 
thought he started off afoot around the 
southern end of the island. Thad might 
have tried to pass between Split Apple and 
the Core and come to grief upon one of the 
ledges there. But, though there was still 
enough light so that his glance could sweep 
the water, the sloop was not there. He 
went on to a point that looked toward 
Vinal Haven. 

The night was clear, the waxing moon 
was radiant; the very stars were so bright 
they seemed to cast a shadow. Bram 
thought he could have seen the sail of the 
sloop as far as by day, but it was not in 
sight. He began to be more and more con- 
cerned. Then it occurred to him that 
Thad might have sailed around the northern 
end of the island while he walked around 
the southern shore, and he cut directly 
across through the thicket of spruce and 
fir to the beach; emerged there scratched 
and torn and irritated. The sloop was not 
there. 

Bram was angry at his own fears, and he 
sat down somewhat sullenly, and _ re- 
kindled the fire and cooked and ate his 
supper. He was afraid for Thad’s safety, 
fearful of some obscure mishap; and be- 
cause he was afraid, he was also resentful. 
He told himself that Thad was thoughtless; 
decided that Thad should have stayed here. 
He grumbled and muttered, and fed the 
fire with little sticks, and once he made 
fresh coffee in case Thad should presently 
return. 

The stars marched across the sky; the 
heavens were brilliant with them. On this 
night three of the planets and the half 
moon were all visible at the same time. A 
bright star which Bram judged to be Venus 

(Continued on Page 180 
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led the van, was the first to set. 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

Jupiter 
pursued her out of sight behind the spruces, 
as though bent upon one of those ardent 
enterprises to which his energies were so 
often directed. The half-moon followed, by 
and by, to see; and Mars was left to burn 
jealously in the cloudless sky. The night 


| was chill, but Bram found himself perspir- 


ing sickly. He was no longer angry, at 

Thad; he was more and more afraid. 
Once he rolled in his blankets and tried 

to sleep; again, he rose and strode up and 


“H’mph! Nothin’ ‘bout what I done to 
git a swelled head over.” 

‘‘Tha’s the longest drive ever walloped 
offen this tee.” 

“Di'n’t I say it was gwine be?”’ 

“Uh-huh. An’ not believin’ you cost me 
ten bucks.” Lyric appeared to think. “* But 
drivin’ ain’t all there is to the game. There's 
other shots too.” 

“Cinch!” snapped the triumphant Flo- 
rian. 

“You got a knack fo’ drivin’,”” goaded 
Lyric. ‘‘But you never would make no 
golf player.” 

“Who says?” 

“*T does.” 

“Breeze what you wastes. 
you right now.”’ 

Someone in the crowd laughed. “Quit 
kiddin’ yo’se’f, Florian,’’ advised this per- 


I can beat 


| son. “‘ This heah is a scientifical game.” 


“Boloney! Tha’s what this fancy dancer 


| says it is.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


“IT sure do,”’ murmured Lyric sweetly. 
“‘An’ any time you think you can beat mea 
game Ise willin’ to give you a chance.”’ 

‘Fo’ money?” inquired the canny Mr. 
Slappey. 

“* We-e-ell 

“Scared, ain’t you? Won't bet with me 
‘cause I just cleaned you out of ten dollars, 
huh? Why, dawg-gone it, you gimme two 
weeks to learn the rules an’ what I'd do to 
you would be somethin’ terrible!” 

“I don’t think so.”’ 

“You ain’t willin’ to bet.” 

*“Who says I ain’t?” 

“Well, is you is or is you ain’t?” 

**T is,”” announced the delighted pro. 

“How much?” 

‘‘Any amount you got.” 

“That don’t mention no dollars.” 

Lyric recognized that the moment was 
golden. Florian was flushed with triumph 
and was disdainful of the game of golf. He 
was riding on the crest of a wave and there 
was an enthusiastic crowd to cheer him to 
his downfall. Mr. Gatchel walked very 
close to Florian and stared him in the eye. 

‘“*T ain’t no piker, Brother Slappey. An’ 
I don’t aim to start crawfishin’ now. So if 
you think you is good, I offer to play you 
one game of golf two weeks fum now fo’ 
two hundred dollars.”’ 

There was a gasp from the crowd. Two 
hundred Clematis Clegg, not unmind- 
ful of her fondness for Mr. Slappey, pressed 
his arm. 

“You better not, Florian. 
wizzid.” 

‘‘ Beating wizzids is the fondest thing I is 
of.” 

“But, Florian 

“Don’t but me, gal. This slice of tripe 
figures to scare me off by talkin’ lots of 
money.” Florian faced the triumphant 
golf pro: “I assepts yo’ challenge an’ yo’ 
bet, funny boy, but I insists that us put up 
cash.” 

‘“*T got mine right now.” 

“An’I got minetoo. The dices was good 
to me las’ night an’ Ise flush. But I never 
earned no easier money than this.” 

The money was produced and intrusted 
to Lawyer Chew, who was selected sole ar- 
biter of the great match. 

Lyric fired a question at Mr. Slappey: 
““What’ll it be, Florian—match or medal 


” 


Lyric ‘is a 


” 


a] play?” 
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down the sand. By and by he heard, far 
off to the south, the put-put of a motorboat. 
That might be the Bargee, coming home 
under power. Butthesound came nonearer; 
rather, it receded. Then he heard other 
motorboats, and he looked at his watch 
half after one. Lobster fishermen; going out 
to pull their pots. They would be back with 
full loads at dawn. He wound his watch. 

Bram went down and stood by the dory. 
Then he returned and sat beside the fire. 
Two o’clock—three. The east began to 
fade from star-lit black to gray. 
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Continued from Page 48) 


‘Says which?” 

‘Is us gwine play match or medal?” 

““You says words, fancy man, but they 
don’t make no sense. What at is you drivin’ 
in plain English?” 

‘Us plays eighteen holes, which is the 
regalar game,” explained Lyric. ‘‘Some- 
times folks plays hole by hole—that is, each 
hole is like a li'l’ match in itself. An’ the 
man that wins the most holes gets the vic- 
tory. In medal play us bofe plays all eight- 
een holes an’ counts the total strokes.” 

‘*Us medals,’ decided Florian. ‘‘ But we 
gits somebody to do the countin’ fo’ us.” 

“Suits me. An’ I got one suggestion.” 

“Be as suggestive as you like. What 
is it?” 

“You better let yo’ counter bring an 
adding machine.” 

A few minutes later Florian departed 
from the Shining Star Country Club with 
Miss Clematis Clegg, leaving behind a 
group of excited persons. Clematis was 
not happy. 

“How come you an’ Lyric cain’t be 
friends?”’ she inquired. 

“IT don’t crave to be friends with no 
tripes.”” 

‘**Mistuh Gatchel is a swell feller.”’ 

“H’mph! Lots of folks don’t look no 
furtherer than monkey clothes.” 

**An’ I hated to see you make any such 
bet, Florian, ‘cause you has just the same 
as gave two hund’ed dollars to Lyric.” 

“‘Ha-ha!”’ Mr. Slappey emitted a dry 
laugh. ‘‘I reckon you thought I had gave 
him that ten dollars, too, di’n’t you?” 

“Uh-huh. But that drive you hit was 
just an accident.” 

“Gal, it seems like you ain’t got no con- 
fidence in me a-tall. How come?” 

“T has got confidence in you, Florian. 
But also I has confidence in Lyric Gatchel, 
an’ he’s the most expertest cullud golfer I 
has ever seen. You know what he did the 
other day?”’ 

“What?” 

“He shot that nine-hole 
times in seventy-three.” 

“Seventy-three what?”’ 

“Strokes.” 

“Gosh! You mean he used up all them 
strokes playin’ eighteen holes? He’s the 
most ’stravagant man I ever heard tell of.” 

Later that evening certain friends of 
Florian’s came to him. Without exception 
their countenances reflected profound lugu- 
briosity as they informed him that he had 
kissed two hundred dollars farewell. 

‘Lyric tricked you, tha’s what he done, 
Florian. It was a miracle you walloped 
that drive, an’ then he just led you on 
scientific until you was offerin’ to bet two 
hund’ed dollars.” 

Florian scoffed, but he could not fail to 
be slightly impressed by the unanimous ar- 
ray of pessimistic opinion. Accordingly he 
went next day to the Roebuck Country 
Club and called into conference a colored 
caddie named Napoleon. 

Florian had once heard a white gentle- 
man say that Napoleon could beat 90 per 
cent of the star players in the Birmingham 
district and so Mr. Slappey concluded that 
perhaps his colored friend might know 
something about the game. He dragged 
Napoleon off into the shade of an oak tree 
and disclosed to him the nature of his gam- 
bling agreement with Lyric Gatchel. 
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His fears came to a boil, and he swung 
suddenly back to the dory again. Sitting 
here! Thad might be in trouble, might need 
him. There was anodyne in action, anyway. 

He shoved the dory free, sprung the 
heavy oars. Thought sickly, yet with pas- 
sion too: 

“By gad, if anything’s happened to 
Thad!” 

Fear gibbered at him in the long hour 
before the dawn. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“Now I know there must be somethin’ 
to this heah game,”’ admitted Mr. Slappey, 
“‘an’ so I come to ask you what to do first.” 

Napoleon bent sorrowful eyes upon his 
friend. ‘First of all, Mistuh Slappey,” he 
said, “I'd suggest that you go to Lawyer 
Chew an’ notifry him to turn all that 
money over to Brother Gatchel.”’ 

“What kind of foolishment is that which 
you utters?”’ 

“*Tain’t no foolishment, Florian. I been 
caddyin’ fo’ seven years an’ practicin’ all 
that time, an’ till yet I ain’t much good. 
This heah Lyric is fine.” 

“Ise gwine be more fine.” 

‘Like thunder you is! Yestiddy you was 
fine when you hit that drive. Today, if you 
practice you gits to be no good. Tomorrow 
you will be rotten an’ the next day terrible. 
Tha’s golf, Florian.” 

“But,” explained Mr. Slappey, ‘‘I’ve got 
two whole weeks to learn the game.” 

“In that time you might maybe learn to 
putt, but nothin’ mo’.” 

“‘Then—then you think he’s gwine beat 
me?” 

“Nos-suh, I don’t think nothin’ like that. 
I know it.” 

Florian rose and paced up and down. 

I got to win!”’ he announced. 

“Got to ain’t will. You ain’t got a 
chance.” 

“But I cain’t affowd to lose them two 
hund’ed dollars.” 

““Youain’t gonna lose ’em, Florian. They 
is a’ready lost.” 

‘*T—] has been in worse fixes than this.” 

“Tha’s what you think now, but you 
don’t know nothin’.”’ 

Mr. Slappey continued to cogitate, then 
he whirled on his friend. ‘Is you willin’ to 
he’p me, Napoleon?”’ 

“You know I is.” 

“A’right, then le’s us git busy. We go 
downtown an’ buy mesome sticks an’ a ball. 
Then you take me out to the Shining Star 
an’ show me all you know ‘bout the game. 
Also you buy me a book so I can study at 
night. Ise gwine make you an’ Lyric an’ 
ev’ ybody else wake up an’ reelize that Mis- 
tuh Florian Slappey is a genus.” 

Napoleon turned in his check to the stout 
Roebuck caddie master and accompanied 
his slender and worried friend into Birming- 
ham. At a sporting-goods store they se- 
lected a set of clubs consisting of one brassy, 
one mid-iron, one mashie, one putter and 
one niblick. 

“Specially the niblick,” counseled Na- 
poleon. 

“Why?” 

“’Cause tha’s the most club you is gwine 
need.” 

That night Florian and his private pro 
delved deeply into a book which purported 
to teach the game of golf. And the following 
morning early they went in Florian’s car to 
the Shining Star Country Club for Colored. 
The course was a nine-hole affair which 
atoned in sportiness what it lacked in yard- 
age. They found the place deserted and 
Napoleon took his friend to the most distant 
tee on the course. 

‘First of all,’ he said, ‘we'll try to learn 
drivin’.” 

“‘Shuh! I can already drive swell.’ 

**Lemme see you do it,”” commanded Na- 
poleon, somewhat nettled. 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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what the famous Valspar boiling-water test 
has been demonstrating for years. 
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Continued from Page 180) 

He teed the ball for Mr. Slappey and 
handed him the brassy. Florian smiled con- 
fidently, repeated his motions of two days 
since and took a vicious swipe at the ball. 
He turned smilingly to his friend. 

““Where’d it go?” 

“Yonder,” answered Napoleon moodily, 
pointing to the tee. 

“Huh? Di'n’t I hit it?” 

“‘Nope. Tha’s the most thing you neg- 
lected to do.” 

‘Well, dawg-gone! 
again.” 

Florian’s second attempt resulted in a 
vicious top which cut cleanly through the 
cover of the ball. 

‘Six bits gone to thunder,’ mourned Na- 
poleon. ‘‘ Now le’s see if you can keep yo’ 
eye on it.” 

For two hours Mr. Slappey struggled with 
the intricacies of the ancient and honorable 
game. He sliced and hooked and pulled 
and topped. He lifted his head and bent 
his left arm and failed to follow through. 
Napoleon was enthusiastic. 

“You is a champeen, all right, Florian. 
They ain’t nobody ever stepped on a golf 
course as rotten as you. All a beginner has 
yot to do is watch you fo’ fifteen minutes 
an’ then pufform ev’y motion diff’ent 
tha’s all.” 

B-b-but,”’ quavered the miserable Mr. 
Slappey, ‘I walloped that one offen the tee 
yestiddy.” 

“Sholy you did, an’ Lyric was slick 
enough to git you all tied up in a big bet 
without you tried it again.” 

“You you mean he knowed how hard 
it was?” 

“*Co'se he did. He’s a pro, ain’t he?” 

Mr. Slappey pressed a damp palm against 
an aching brow. ‘Oh, whoa is me! I sho 
has kissed my two hund’ed dollars good-by.”’ 

“You ain’t done nothin’ else. If you is 
wise, you will just give Lyric yo’ money an’ 
not make no fool of yo’se’f.” 

“Give him two hund’ed? Man, you talks 
silliment.” 

“He’s gwine git it anyway, ain’t he?” 

“No!” exploded Florian. ‘He ain’t!” 

‘** How come not?” 

‘**Cause Ise gwine learn this game in two 
weeks. Ise gwine do ezackly that.” 

“You suttinly is optimissy.” 

“There ain't nothin’ I cain’t do, once I 
vit my mind set on it. Is you willin’ to 
stick with me?” 

“7 is,” assented Napoleon promptly, 
‘provided you don’t let nobody know it was 
me taught you what you ain't gwine know 
about golf.” 

Mr. Slappey was desperate. He motored 
Napoleon back into Birmingham and bade 
him a sad farewell. Then he rambled into 
a sporting-goods store and inquired for all 
the books they had on the subject of golf. 
Before he left the store they had sold him 
three books of instruction, one autobiogra- 
phy of achampion, one rule book, one home- 
practice putting green, a dozen balls and a 
patent putter. 

Until two o’clock the next morning Mr. 
Slappey sat alone, delving into the books 
he had bought. He turned from them to a 
catalogue which had been presented to him. 
He became vastly intrigued by the many 
mechanical devices which were guaranteed 
to correct various golfing ailments. He ex- 
plained some of them to Napoleon the fol- 
lowing morning, but that colored person 
merely snorted. 

‘If you is gwine slice, you is gwine slice,” 
he prophesied, ‘‘an’ no fool bandage ain't 
ywine keep you fum it. All them things is 
to sell to dubs.” 

‘“*Well,”’ demanded Florian hotly, “ 
1 a dub?” 

“No!” 

Mr. Slappey’s eye 
“You think ™ 

“You ain’t even that good!” 

That morning Napoleon had an easier 
time with his pupil. In the first place, Flo- 
rian had learned that there was more to the 
game than appeared to the naked eye. In 
the second place, he was not a bad athlete 
and had his muscles under fair control. 


Pile that ball up 


ain’t 


lighted hopefully. 
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Napoleon coached him in the most ap- 
proved method, starting him on the putting 
green and working back to the longer shots. 
With the putter Florian showed unmistak- 
able signs of excellence. Being the colored 
champion pool player of Birmingham, he 
had a sense of touch which stood him in 
good stead, and even Napoleon was moved 
to utter a compliment. On the chip shots 
Florian was not bad either. Again it was 
a matter of delicate touch and flexible 
wrist action. 

But when Florian moved back to longer 
range to mashie and jigger and mid-iron 
and spoon distance —theh he was pathetic. 
He couldn't keep his eye on the ball, he 
couldn't learn to pivot, he wouldn't keep 
his head down and he persisted in pressing. 
But at the end of a three-hour session, when 
he quit only becatise the palms of his hands 
stood out if blisters, he was more deter- 
mined than ever. 

“IT —I maybe cain’t beat that feller, Na- 
poleon, but I sho is gwine make him know 
he’s been in a game.” 

“H’mph! Breff you wastes.” 

“T mean it. Ise gwine practice an’ study.” 

“Won't do you no good. An’ Lyric 
knowed it when he got you to make that 
bet. Not on’y he’s goin’ to take yo’ money 
but also you is gwine look ridiculum befo’ 
Clematis Clegg. I reckon, Brother Slappey, 
that the best thing covld happen to you 
would be if you broke an arm or somethin’.” 

“No.” Florian thought for a moment. 
“You know, Napoleon, that sportin’-goods 
store has got a contraption that makes a 
feller keep his head down, an’ 

“ Fouey !”’ 

. an’ if I kept my head down I'd 
mos’ likely keep my eye on the ball, an’ if I 
did that an’ di’n’t bend my left elbow nor 
press nor neither anything else ig 

“Oh, hush yo’ mouf! Maybe some fel- 
lers can win golf games by talkin’, but their 
name ain't you.” 

** Just the same,”’ asserted Florian grimly, 
‘Tse doin’ a heap of studyin’ an’ thinkin’.”’ 

In the ten days that followed, Mr. Slappey 
was far from happy. He practiced hard 
and with little encouragement. He played 
the course several times, and the best score 
he was able to make on the nine holes was 
sixty-two. He studied at night until he 
thought golf, ate golf and dreamed golf. 

But that was not the greatest of his trou- 
bles. His Darktown associates fell into the 
habit of casting derisive remarks in his 
direction. They inquired with too deep 
solicitude as to the progress of his golf in- 
struction. The climax came when Semore 
Mashby, attenuated little money lender, 
asked whether Florian didn’t wish to sell 
his stock certificate in the Shining Star 
Country Club for Colored 

Mr. Slappey knew that he was riding to 
afall. It was not a pleasant sensation. He 
was even ill at ease in the society of Miss 
Clematis Clegg. She was trying so ob- 
viously to show that she was sorry for him, 
and he didn’t want pity. 

‘*Mos’ likely you think I is gwine lose,” 
he snapped. 

“*T is shuah of it.” 

‘*How come you to think so?”’ 

“Well, Lyric says oe 

‘* Dawg-bite Lyric! Always I heah about 
him. You is gwine be rootin’ fo’ him, ain't 
you?” 

“Well,” she confessed, ‘Ise sorry fo’ you, 
Florian, but I reckon that since Mistuh 
Gatchel makes his livin’ playin’ golf it 
woul’n’t be fair if 1 didn’t hope he was 
gwine come out on top.” 

Florian left in disgust. Everybody was 
against him. He knew that on the after- 
noon of the match every club member 
would be present to jeer at his misery - or 
to condole with him, which was worse. He 
wished devoutly that he had never plunged 
himself into this abysmal mess. But he 
never considered quitting. Perhaps his 
genius could discover some way out of this 
dilemma. He smiled at the prospect. If 
only he could win from the uppity Mr. 
Gatchel! If only But he shook his 
head sadly. There seemed faint chance of 
that. 
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Three days before the great match Flo- 
rian became intensively thoughtful. He 
withdrew into a shell and refused to divulge 
his thoughts even to the faithful Napoleon 
He borrowed some money and made several 
purchases at the sporting-goods 
Napoleon merely jeered 

“Laugh an’ show yo’ igorance!"’ snapped 
Florian. “I reckon if these things was good 
enough to invent, they is good enough fo’ 
me to use.” 

The two combatants received many 
presents. Admirers of the professional, 
Lyric Gatchel, sent him shoes, a wrist 
watch, a pair of gloves and several patent 
pencils. Even the fair Clematis Clegg sent 
him a gift in the form of a dozen new golf 
balls. Florian, too, received notice, but not 
in any flattering form. From one jocose 
acquaintance he got a single lily; from an- 
other, a pound of tripe; from atill another, 
the Duffer’s Handbook of Golf 

The weather on the day of the match was 
torridly perfect; a brilliant sun amiled down 
from a sky of unflecked sapphire: there 
was virtually no wind; and two days be- 
fore, the course had been drenched by a 
heavy rain so that the fairways were car- 
peted with sproutings of delicate new grass. 

At one o'clock the multitude commenced 
to assemble. Clematis preserved her parti- 
sanship by arriving with Lyrie Gatchel, 
while Florian came with the somewhat em- 
barrassed Napoleon, who had consented 
to caddie for him. 

Lawyer Evans Chew was on hand with 
his horn-rimmed glasses, frock coat and 


store. 


r~ derby hat. Forcep Swain and Epic 
Pr vad been chosen as scorers, At 1:30 
I arrived on the tee, dropped half a 


‘en balls and smashed them straight and 

ue toward the hinth fairway. Less than 
two minutes later someone glanced toward 
the clubhouse and gave vent to a shout of 
glee. Approaching the crowd was an ap- 
parition. 

“Hot diggity dawg!” ejaculated Epic 
Peters. “It’s Florian Slappey hisse’f, in 
person !"’ 

But what a Florian! Clad in sport shirt 
and plus-fours, he was yet almost unrecog- 
nizable, His person was incased ih a multi- 
tude of weird harness. Around his waist 
was a belt to which was attached an up- 
right which projected skyward along Flo- 
rian’sspine. At the upper end was a decided 
curve, not unlike the headrest of a dentist's 
chair, which caused Mr. Slappey to walk 
with a peculiar gait, with his head bent for- 
ward and down. 

“No chance of me lookin’ up with this 
thing on,” he confided to the disgusted 
Napoleon 

Florian’s left arm was incased in a leather 
harness which was guaranteed to prevent 
bending at the elbow. A similar contrap 
tion imprisoned his right leg so that he 
could not fail to pivot properly on his back 
swing. But it was not until he reached the 
tee that he adjusted the most amazing me 
chanical devices of all 

Oblivious to the gaunt 
spectators, Mr. Slappey attached to each 
ankle a steel circlet. Between these circlets 
he suspended a chain which had been cut to 
the exact length of his proper stance. By 
spreading his feet as far as the chain per 
mitted, Mr. Slappey knew that he had the 
correct position for his best efforts \ 
somewhat similar device imprisoned his 
arms, its mission in life being to restrain 
Mr. Slappey’s elbows from traveling in any 
other than parallel arcs. He was grimly de- 
termined and not at all affected by the 
amusement of the onlookers. He shook 
hands briefly with his opponent and nodded 
toward the tee. 

“You can have the 
Gatchel,” he said frigidly 

Lyric pursed his lips. “‘What you know 
‘bout honors, Mistuh Slappey?”’ 

“I been studyin’ "bout this game, wuth 
less. | knows a heap. Drive!” 

Lyric planted a little wooden tee in the 
turf, took a preliminary waggle and then 
sent the ball straight as an arrow two hun 
dred and twenty yards down Number | 


humor of the 


Mistuh 


honor, 


Continued on Page 185 
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It was famous in the old South for its 
the Maxwell House 
where Joel Cheek’s blend 


was served for years 
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A shade of flavor that is now 
changing the habits of a nation 
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SONG WRITER sets the nation 
singing his latest refrain. 
Millions are breathless before 

the image of a great actor on the screen. 
In a score of cities, crowds surge and 
struggle to see a new automobile built 
a master craftsman. 
Time and again a single man does 
nething » th at grips this whole great 
try. He has understood a need or 
that people have. He has met it 
better than they themselves could expect. 


\ 


Sometimes the man himself and his 
enius are widely known. More often 
it is chiefly the thing he creates which 
people Pe: of and admire. 


So it has been with Joel Cheek. 
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M. vail after month Joel Cheek worked, combining and re-combining coffees, testing and rejecting 


He was a Southerner of the old South, 
born with a genius for flavor. 


Years ago he created a shade of differ- 
ence in flavor that is today changing the 
habits of a nation. 


A rich mingling of coffees 


Brought up in a land noted for good 
living, Joel Cheek dreamed of a new 
coffee —of a taste which no single coffee 
grown could yield. He had the courage 
to persist through months of trial until 
he achieved it. 


A skillful mingling of many coffees, a 
special touch of extra richness built 
from many flavors: this was what he 
perfected. Long ago Joel Cheek’s 
blend, Maxwell House Coffee, became 


MaxwELL House CorFeEeE a 


the favorite of the great families of 
old Dixie. 


Today it has swiftly won the first, 
real nation-wide fame that ever came to 
Maxwell House is the only 
coffee that has ever pleased critical men 
and women throughout the entire 
United States. 


a coffee. 


It has brought a new adventure to 
countless men and women. — 
full-bodied liquor, mellow fragrance— 
shade of difference in flavor that has won 
America. To your family, perhaps, it will 
give a wholly new idea of how goodacup 
of coffee can be. Your grocer has Maxwell 
House Coffee in sealed blue tins. Max- 
well House Products Company, Inc., 
Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


Y hen one mans enone wins AMERICA 


Radio listeners—tune in! Noted artists 
every Thursday— Maxwell House 
Coffee Radio Hour—g:30 p. m. Eastern 
Standard Time, 8:30 p. m. Central 
Standard Time: wjz, wBz, WBZA, WHAM, 
KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO, WOW, 
WCCO, WEBC, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, 
KPRC, WSB, WSM, WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, 
WBT, WJAX. Mountain Standard Time, 
7:30 p. m.: KOA. For stations west of 
the Rockies, see local announcements. 
(Before October first all programs start 
one hour earlier.) 

“Good to the 
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(Continued from Page 183) 
Fairway, where the bright new sphere lay 
glistening like a jewel on the emerald turf. 

Florian produced a ball not quite so new. 
He teed it in the same manner, grabbed his 
brassy with a strangulation grip, spread his 
legs until the ankle chain was taut, and drew 
back. He slugged the ball. It sped from 
the face of the clu}. and traveled two hun- 
dred and ten yards—in a semicircle. Trailed 
by the downcast Napoleon, Florian hobbled 
off with no sign that he heard the ribald 
comments of the spectators or the shrill 
and not unspiteful laugh of Miss Clematis 
Clegg. 

He found his ball nestling in the midst of 
a covey of chocolate-drop bunkers. He ac- 
cepted a niblick from Napoleon, fanned his 
first shot and popped his second into some 
particularly vicious rough. He then took a 
mid-iron and by some miracle hit the ball 
cleanly. It came to rest on the edge of the 
ditch which guarded the green. 

Lyric inspected the lie of his ball. He 
selected a jigger, took an easy swing ant 
dropped his second squarely on the green, 
less than ten feet from the pin. Florian 
played his mashie approach too timidly and 
the ball splashed into the ditch. Hedropped 
out and repeated the performance. A third 
time the ball took a bath. The laughter 
was now loud and carefree, but Florian 
paid it no heed. He seemed utterly un- 
mindful of everybody and everything save 
the match. Eventually he placed the ball 
yn the green and then proceeded to sink a 
ong curving putt for a sixteen. Lyric was 
strutty over his par four. 

On the next hole Lyric took a second par, 
while Florian trimmed his score down to 
nine, there being no water hazard. On the 
third, a one-shotter, Lyric found a trap, 
chipped out and was down in four. Florian 
also found the trap, but not until his fourth 
shot. He was out in seven and down in 
nine. 

Lyric had negotiated the first three holes 
in twelve strokes; Mr. Slappey had em- 
ployed thirty-four strokes for the same dis- 
tance. At the end of the first nine Lyric 
had a neat thirty-nine, while Florian had 
earned a snappy seventy. There was a 
brief rest as they prepared to replay the 
nine in order to complete their eighteen- 
hole contract. 

Lyric selected another new ball and teed 
it. Then he turned to his grim-visaged op- 
ponent. 

“Ain’t you willin’ to admit that you is 
licked, Florian?”’ 

Owing to the physical impossibility of 
raising his head, Florian did not look up. 
“No!” he answered. 

“But you is, ain’t you?” 

“Who says so?” 

“on 

“Who is you?” 

A voice from the crowd answered: “‘He’s 
golf player, Mistuh’ Slappey, an’ that is 
the mos’ fragrant 
thing you ain't.” 
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each time he did there was a flood of gen- 
uine applause. But most of the time he 
sent his divots farther than his ball. 

The match had developed into a test of 
endurance. Lyric Gatchel was walking 
from shot to shot with the fluttering Clem- 
atis Clegg. Florian didn’t even notice 
them. He noticed no one and so was very 
much alone, because Napoleon had long 
since been so overwhelmed with embarrass- 
ment that he had ceased talking. 

“You is allowed te gimme adwice,”’ sug- 
gested Florian once. 

““Adwice woul’n’t do you no good,” 
mourned Napoleon. ‘ You is a’ready dead 
an’ you won't lay down.” 

A crowd of the faithful trailed the dogged 
Florian through the eighteen holes. As 
they approached the ninth green for the 
second time they were greeted by a hilari- 
ous crowd of newcomers who wished to hear 
the details. 

“Lyric has two putts fo’ a seventy- 
seven,’ announced Lawyer Chew, the pre- 
siding judge. “Florian is in the trap in one 
hund’ed an’ thirty.” 

There was a how! of glee. Lyric minced 
grandly onto the green and smiled super- 
ciliously. 

“It has been a tight contes’,” he pro- 
claimed funnily. ‘“Mistuh Slappey has 
sho learned me a heap about this game.”’ 

Florian grimly approached his ball, which 
lay in the deep sand. He whaled it out and 
into another trap. Eventually he attained 
the green and made the conventional two 
putts for a medal score of one hundred and 
thirty-nine. 

Lyric lay six feet from the cup. He 
studied the lie with particular attention to 
the impression he was creating, took out his 
putter and proceeded to drop the ball for a 
seventy-six. Then he turned to Lawyer 
Chew. 

“T reckon I gits 

Florian unhooked the belt that supported 
the device which held his head. Calmly he 
interposed himself between Lyric Gatchel 
and Lawyer Chew. 

“T crave that fo’ hund’ed dollars,’ he 
announced placidly. 

The attorney’s lips curved into a grin. 
“Quit yo’ funniment, Florian.” 

“T crave that fo’ hund’ed dollars,”’ re- 
peated Florian calmly. 

Lyric was smiling. “I reckon you think 
the man what made the highest score won 
the match, huh?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Slappey imper- 
turbably. ‘I think the feller that played 
golf accordin’ to the rules won it.” 

And now an awed hush fell on the spec- 
tators. They were staring at the quietly 
triumphant Florian. If they were bewil- 
dered, Mr. Slappey was not. His face bore 
an expression of triumph. He addressed 
the judge. 

“Did us did, or did us not, agree to play 
by U.S. G. A. rules?” he inquired. 
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“You did.” 

“*An’ him what vi'lated them rules would 
lose the match, woul’n’t he?” 

“Absolutely, Florian. But 

“Don’t but me, Lawyer Chew.” He 
turned toward the dumfounded Lyric. 
“Tha’s yore ball in the cup, ain't it, Mistuh 
Gatchel?” 

“Ta. 

‘Hand it to Lawyer Chew, please.”’ 

Somewhat dazed and experiencing a pre- 
monition of disaster, Lyric did as bidden. 
The spectators crowded close. 

“What kind of ball is that, Lawyer 
Chew?” 

The attorney carefully read the name 
which was engraved on the ball. 

“Pink Streak,’’ he announced. 

“Fine! An’ you, Mistuh Gatchel—you 
has been usin’ Pink Streaks all through the 
match, ain’t you?” 

“Yes. But 

Florian whipped a rule book out of his 
pocket. 

“Look at this golf rule while I read it 
out loud, Lawyer Chew. An’ pay close 
attention ev’ybody.”” He threw back his 
head and read: “U.S. G. A. Yearbook 
fo’ 1927. Rule 16, which says: ‘The 
weight of the ball shall not be greater than 
1.62 ounces avoirdupois and the size not 
less than 1.62 inches in diameter.’”’ 

He was smiling as he then produced from 
another pocket a catalogue issued by the 
local sporting-goods house. 

““Now watch while I read this advertise- 
ment, Lawyer Chew. Listen good!"’ Once 
again he directed his eye to the printed 
page: “‘This house has on hand about 
fifty dozen Pink Streak golf balls. These 
balls used to sell at one dollar each, but 
owing to the fact that under the U.S. G. A. 
ruling of May 1, 1921, no ball weighing 
more than 1.62 ounces is legal for match or 
medal play, we are selling these out at forty 
cents each. Remember that these are high- 
quality golf balls. They weigh only a single 
pennyweight more than the legal ball of to- 
day and are excellent for practice or friendly 
play. While they last—forty cents each.’”’ 

Florian turned again to Lawyer Chew. 
“Yonder's the rules an’ the advertisement. 
Lyric admits he’s been usin’ them Pink 
Streaks all th’o0o the match an’ so I claim 
same—an’ the money. What says you?” 

Lawyer Chew was an erudite person. 
His mind functioned swiftly and clearly. 

“There ain’t but one way to decide, 
Brother Slappey. On account Brother 
Gatchel was illegal from the first tee ipso 
facto, I has no alternation except to turn 
the four hund’ed dollars over to you.” 

A somewhat dazed cheer went up. But 
it was Lyric Gatchel who came in for the 
lion’s share of attention. His face was a 
study in concentrated fury. Before all the 
spectators, he stepped close to Clematis 
Clegg. His lips trembled with anger and 
his countenance had become livid. 

“Yeu done this 
to me!”’ he rasped. 





Florian was un- 
perturbed. “‘When 
I agrees to play a 
match, I plays it, 
funny boy. No- 
body never seen 
Florian Slappey 
quit. Nowshoot!”’ 

As Mr. Slappey 
dragged indomi- 
tably away on the 
second nine there 
was a suggestion 
of change in the 
temper of the 
crowd. Many who 
were not overly 
keen about Florian 
admired the spirit 
which drove him 
relentlessly on in 
the face of certain 
defeat and con- 
stant ignominy. 
Occasionally he 











‘““You gave me 
them new balls an’ 
asked me to use 
them today!” 

The fair Miss 
Clegg was thrown 
on the defensive. 

‘*D-d-d-don’t 
you talk to me 
thataway, Mistuh 
Gatchel!”’ 

“You done it, 
just the same.” 

‘“*I—I know I 
did. But it wasn’t 
my fault.” 

‘“‘What you 
mean, gal—not 
yore fault?” 

“II mean that 
I never would have 
give you no balls 
if Florian Slappey 


it. And it was him 





managed to make — 
a pretty shot, and 
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PLASTIC WOOD? 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. OF} 


\ sailboat broken, a damaged roy 

it’s a real eragedy in child life. But 
Plastic Wood, which Handles like 
Putty, Hardens into Wood, and holds 
fast to wood, metal, fal rk, plaster 
porcelain or glass will quickly effect 
lasting cures. Keep it on hand for toy 
accidents—and use it for repairs of all 
kinds around the house; floor, base 
board and door cracks; loose casters 
handles, and furnirur 
screw holes, nail holes, cracked tiles 


; mouse holes, 


and porcelain bathroom fixtures. 
Use Plastic Wood Solvent for soften 
ing Plastic Wood when it hardens too 


rapidly. Ask your dealer for it 
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How Can I Make More 


Money? 


ANSWER 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
779 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















The new way of making the family 
shoes give double wear is to cement on 
to the leather soles of old or new shoes 


the long wearing, extremely 


com rtable Auburn 
C’MENT-ON SOLES. 
Thin, ligh ighi, non- 

slip, waterproof, keep 
dr ulwear ordinary soles. 
j Cement them on at hom N 
tools, no trouble for any one. Ever 


thing supr 


d 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


If he hasn't them, send us outline ¢ 


1 


and 60c for sample pair 
AUBURN RUBBER COMPANY 
Auburn, Indiana 
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Indicator 
controls 


Moto-Gard 


The Triple Service Shutter 


NO SUCH 


WITH 
MOTO GARD/ 






RIEF 


OU can't forget to operate your Moto-Gard—any 
more than you forget to switch on or off the ignition. 
Moto-Gard's indicating control is on the dash—under 
your eye and hand—and the indicator tells you at all times 


the exact degree of opening. A 
screw operates the leaves. 


Moto-Gard is as good-looking 


light turn of the thumb 


as it is scientific in opera- 


tion. Itis sturdily built of the finest materials. The dash 
control blends with the fittings of the most expensive cars. 


there you need th 
Moto-Gard. You 





your engine. 


Triple Service 


Moto-Gard permits the close reg- 
ulation of the water temperature 
needed for efficient motor opera- 
tion in any weather. In average win- 


| { EXTRA PROTECTION 


Water cools first, and freezing starts 
at the bottom of your radiator. It’s 


e extra protection of 
can keep the lower 


shutter leaves closed while the upper 
leaves remain open to admit air to 















All Open 


Top Open— 
Bottom Closed 


ter weather open the top leaves and 
close the lower. Mild?—open all 
leaves. Bitter cold?—close them all 
—and do the same when parking. 





All Closed 


SIX OTHER ADVANTAGES 


One-Piece Frame—not riveted, bolted or welded. 

Leaves Open Inwardly—compact built-in ap- 
pearance. 

Tension Spring—on each side prevents the 
leaves from rattling. 


Air-Tight—no cracks around edges or 
between leaves. 


Concealed Mechanism—no parts exposed. 


One-Piece Shutter Leaves—stamped from 
heavy gauge steel. 


EASILY INSTALLED— QUICKLY DETACHED 


Manufactured by The Brewer-Titchener Corporation, Cortland, New York 
© B.T.C. 


Moto-Gard 


THE FINEST SHUTTER MADE 
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TRAVELS IN BILLBOARDIA 


(Continued from Page 25) 


wrenched Louisburg from the French; to 
join Washington at Cambridge and Benedict 
Arnold in his daring assault on Quebec. 
Along this road drove the old clipper-ship 
captains, clip-clopping from their dignified 
homes in trig Maine villages, through the 
fairest countryside in the world, to the 
stately ships that showed their heels to all 
the vessels on the seven seas. 

It was a road, not long since, of small 
white farms nestling in the shadow of 
brooding barns and sheltering elms; of old 
square houses built by shipbuilders and 
shipmasters; of lilac-scented Junes, and 
meadows rich in the odors of mallow 
and sweet grass; of irregular stone walls 
and ancient taverns and solid mellow little 
towns happy in the possession of architec- 
ture and tradition and family pride; of 
long stretches of pine woods, cool and fresh 
in the heat of summer; of birch-clad hill 
slopes and forests of oaks and sugar maples, 
and swelling fields and flat salt marshes, 
shimmering mistily in the warm summer 
sun; and of life-giving breezes from the 
strip of deep blue sea at the far edge of all 
these things. It was a beautiful road, a 
road for health and rest and peace of mind; 
a possession of inestimable value, to be 
cherished and preserved forever for the 
descendants of those who laid it out and 
made it possible; the essence of Maine and 
the gateway to the great and beautiful 
Maine wilderness to the north and east. 

Today it is a road of big signs and little 
signs and medium-sized signs; of card- 
board signs tacked to pine trees and wooden 
fences and barns; of homemade signs leaning 
dejectedly out of fields and peering insolently 
from the yards and walls of furtive-looking 
houses; of towering signs thrusting their 
garish and mottled faces in front of forests, 
fields and streams, like fat white-faced street- 
walkers posing obscenely in a country lane; 
of little litters of overnight camps, crawling 
at the edges of cliffs and in trampled mead- 
ows as though the countryside had erupted 
with some distressing disease; of windrows 
of luncheon boxes and sardine tins and paper 
bags and wrapping paper and discarded 
newspapers and the miscellaneous filth of 
countless thoughtless tourists; of doggeries 
and crab-meateries and doughnuteries and 
clammeries and booths that dispense home 
cooking on oilcloth and inch-thick china in 
an aura of kerosene stoves, frying onions 
and stale grease; of roadside stands looking 
like the results of a mésalliance between an 
overnight camp and an early American out- 
house; of forests of telephone and electric- 
light poles and tangles of wires dangling 
from them. 

It is a road rich in the effluvia of frying 
clams and frying doughnuts and cheap 
food; in tawdriness, cheapness and bad 
taste, but in little else. 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards has declared that: ‘‘The view from 
the highway does not belong to the indi- 
vidual who owns the property along the 
right of way. It isa community possession.” 
This, of course, is true; but in Billboardia 
they haven’t yet learned about it. 

Although Maine proudly advertises its 
scenery, it wrings its hands helplessly and 
allows a few persons to rob it of the very 
thing it advertises. In Billboardia, te 
view from the highway has been wrecked 
by a few farmers who are so shortsighted 
that they are willing to permit the erection 
of billboard monstrosities on their land and 
by a few men frequently from other sections 
of the country who are in the business of 
erecting billboards. 

If billboard advertising is worth any- 
thing to a manufacturer, the location of the 
billboard should be more valuable to the 
landowner than it now seems to be. Pos- 
sibly the farm-relief experts could work out 
a standardized scale of prices for billboard 
locations on farmers’ property, to remain in 
effect until such time as stealing a view 
from the people of the United States be- 


| comes a serious offense. 


They might agree, for example, that the 
rental price for a billboard location that 
spoils the view of nothing but a meadow 
should be not less than $100 a year. Prices 
should ascend from this point. A billboard 
location that spoils the view of a meadow 
and a small stand of trees might rise to 
$122.50 a year; of a large forest, $155; of a 
brook, $170; of a river, $210; of a river 
and a hill, $230; of a river and a mountain, 
$245; of a lake, $259.99; of a marsh with 
woods and a river, $268.50; of a marsh with 
sea beyond, $290; of ordinary rocky coast 
line with surf and trees, $350; of extra- 
special coast line with mountain, trees, surf 
and sea breeze, $500; and so on. 

Even the most accomplished economists, 
however, would find difficulty in estimating 
the proper rental value of land for scenery- 
wrecking billboards in the heart of Bill- 
boardia, where billboards are strewn over 
the countryside with as much abandon and 
enthusiasm as are the spots on a hobo’s 
coat. 

A large amount of deep thought is re- 
quired to solve the problem of whether land 
should be rented to billboard magnates in 
such a locality at a low price because of the 
large number of boards, or whether it 
should be rented at a high price because of 
its popularity. Some industrious thinking 
can also be devoted to such questions as 
whether seven boards can spoil a piece of 
scenery more effectively than three or four 
boards, and whether thoroughly spoiled 
scenery is a more effective background for 
billboards than partly spoiled scenery; also 
whether scenery can be parily spoiled with- 
out being entirely spoiled—whether, in 
short, scenery isn’t like an egg, which is 
only good for throwing when spoiled, re- 
gardless of whether the spoiling has been 
mild or excessive. 

Billboardia proper comes to an end at 
Portland, as the traveler works northward 
into Maine; but here and there along all 
the roads in the state are indications that 
the customs and the ideals of Billboardia 
are rapidly penetrating into the remote in- 
terior. 

Home-cooking signs are increasing from 
day to day, as are the signs of inns that 
have adopted such quaint and original 
names as Roll Inn, Crawl Inn, Hop Inn, 
Aw Kum Inn, Dew Drop Inn, Get Inn. If 
there must be signs of this sort, they may 
as well be diversified; so to prospective 
keepers of roadside inns I freely offer the 
names of Totter Inn, Wabble Inn, Shuffle 
Inn, Stagger Inn, Flop Inn and Flounder 
Inn. 

I also offer a suggestion to those who 
hang out signboards advertising Home 
Cooking. Nearly all cooking, technically 
speaking, is home cooking; for it is a well- 
known fact that most cooks long ago 
adopted the motto: ‘‘ Anywhere I hang my 
hat is home, sweet home to me.”’ For diver- 
sification’s sake, therefore, it would seem 
better to supplant some of the home-cooking 
signs with signs reading Czecho-Slovak 
cooking or Eyetalian cooking or Monte- 
negrin cooking or Russian cooking or Per- 
sian cooking or Brazilian cooking. They 
would distract the eye and would be no less 
accurate than the home-cooking signs. 

One even finds an impressive board at the 
very gate of Mount Desert Island, fairest 
flower of Maine’s scenic beauties, calling 
forth facts that are no doubt of gripping 
interest to the lovers of beauty who make 
their homes in such delightful resorts as 
Bar Harbor and Northeast Harbor, and 
highly thrilling to the tourists who have 
made a long trip to view the unmarred gran- 
deur of Lafayette National Park. 

The road inland from Bar Harbor to 
Bangor, which winds through magnificent 
forests, past lakes and rolling mountains 
and little old New England farmhouses, is 
decorated with steadily increasing remind- 
ers to ask for Magooslum’s Maine-Made 
Mayonnaise, Smoke Oakum Cigars, and 

(Continued on Page 189 
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BUSINES 


Rising Costs and 
Narrowing Margins 












































ILL your business show a satisfactory wet 

profit at the end of the year? Or will the 
pirates of modern business, ‘rising costs’’ and 
“narrowing margins,” exact the tribute that is 
causing constantly decreasing net profits? 


Addressograph equipment will help you solve the 
problem. A few minutes spent in checking the 
Profit Analysis Sheet will demonstrate to you how 
Addressograph methods are cutting expenses, increas- 
ing efficiency and producing a larger volume of sales 
for thousands of business concerns the world over. 


Perhaps you have considered the Addressograph as 
merely an addressing machine. Yet there are thousands 
upon thousands of concerns using Addressograph 
equipment for imprinting, listing and addressing 
165 distinct business forms. This work is done 
10 to 50 times faster than with pen or typewriter 

errors are impossible. The Profit Analysis Sheet 
outlines this broad service and demonstrates how 
the Addressograph will take a definite part in cutting 
expenses and. building net profits in your business. 
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The day of guesswork in business is past — the day 
of specialists who know is here. A request from you 
will receive the prompt attention of the Research 
Bureau — the leading authority in its field. If you 
desire, a survey will’ be made, without obligation, 
of your business to determine in a definite way 
how Addressograph methods will cut expenses 
and increase your net profits. 
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Motor CHRYSLER 75 AND 80 


Protection ~ 
Must Be | 
Automatic 


AUTOMATIC 


N ANY great developments have held the spotlight 
A in the motor car industry. Balloon tires—four- 


wheel brakes—high-compression motors 


Now comes a development that ranks well toward 
the top in importance—one that today 
interest of every motor car owner. 


commands the 


It is aulomatic motor protection to guard costly motors 
igainst the great danger of cold. These makers have 
adopted it They through asking their 
owners to pay the price exacted by the enemy cold 
had their The 
method that leaves this vital operation to memory and 
The other that works positively 
automatically and with scientific precision. 


ilready are 


ihey choice of two ways. one—a 


guesswork. one 


dependably 


They chose the latter. And in their choice lies the 
biggest reason why you, too, must choose automatic 
motor protection—if you want to avoid the damage 


of cold. 


But why automatic? 


Why not leave this vital operation to the discretion of 


the driver? Because the 


motor car manufacturer 
knows that the driver forgets He knows that the 
national repair bills of millions could be cut in two 


if drivers didn't forget. Today, when he improves, he 
makes it tmpessible to forget. 


See that the shutter you buy works automatically 


These cars need automatic motor protection—or they 
wouldn’t have it. Your car needs the same kind of 
protection Unless the shutter on your car works 


you cannot ensure protection against cold 
Thus, when you go to buy a 
These great 


1utomatically, 
it all times. 
shutter this year, be sure it is automatic. 
makers tell you that. 


radiator 
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PIERCE-ARROW 


Motor Protection on these 
Dictates Automatic Motor Protection for Your Car 


Equip at the first sign of 
cold weather 


Science has placed the blame 
for 50% to 75% of all pre- 
mature motor wear on cold 
greatest destroyer of motor 
life and efficiency. At 60 
Fahrenheit, your motor is 
underheated. That's when cold 
strikes the first blow. 

You get the warning signal 
in coughing, spitting noises 
and delayed starting. You 
reach for the ‘“‘choke’’ — and 
instantly a flood of raw gaso- 
line hits ice-cold metal. Oil 
is washed away from 
glass-like surfaces. 
Metal grinds against 


metal at a terrific 
speed, producing 
friction no motor 
can stand. Exces- 


sive dilution follows, 
fouled spark plugs, 
extreme carboniza- 
tion, corrosion and 
rapid cylinder wear. 
This is the damage 


you pay for in the 
spring. Damage that 
can now be totally 
avoided. 


Pines Winterfront stops the damage of cold 
Your radiator is a heat waster. It was put there for 
that purpose. If efficient, it throws away 35° to 40% 
of the heat of the fuel. At 60° Fahrenheit, there is no 


heat to spare, yet heat waste continues through the 
radiator. That’s why motor temperature must be 
controlled at the radiator—where heat waste occurs. 


PINES 





























Illustrating the Willys-Knight 
equipped with Pines Automatic 
W interfront 





Illustrating the Whippet equipped 
with Pines Automatic Winter- 
front 
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Pines Automatic Winter- 
front completely covers the 
radiator and remains closed 
until the motor is warm 
enough to operate without 
damage to vital parts. The 
shutters then begin to open, 
automatically, allowing the 
entrance of exactly enough 
cool air to maintain a scien 
tifically correct temperature. 

When you park your car, 
Winterfront closes completely 
while your motor is still hot. 
You cannot walk away and 
forget it. There is no chance 
for dangerous neglect. 

With a 
your Car 
in seconds. 


Winterfront on 
you “warm-up” 
The ‘‘choke”’ 
habit disappears because 
there is no need for it. Your 
motor starts quicker and 
easier with less battery 
strain. You enjoy a notice 
able saving of gasoline 
your car is warm inside 

your motor runs with 
summer smoothness and 
flexibility. 


Winterfront is easily 
installed 


Your automobile or accessory dealer will equip your 
car with a Pines Automatic Winterfront in a few minutes. 


Moderately priced—it 
over 
are guaranteed. 


will 
and will give you years of service. 
Accept no substitute. 

one automatic radiator shutter on the market. 
dealer cannot supply you—vwrite us. 


for itself many times 

Thermostats 
There is only 
If your 
Pines Winterfront 


pay 


Company, 422 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago, 


INTERFRONT—/?’s Automatic 
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vote for Muddle for sheriff, to say nothing 
of using B. O. tobacco, visiting Fuss’ over- 
night camps, buying a nice pair of four- 
dollar shoes from Buzzard’s, picking up a 
Bostor. bag at the Roorback-Skillet Com- 
pany’s Bangor store and attending a Lions’ 
meeting while in the city. Bangor itself, 
with its backing of swelling hills and distant 
mountains, is completely intrenched behind 
an assortment of signboards that might 
have been designed and placed by a com- 
mittee of expert scenery wreckers from 
Billboardia. 

And so, with the signs growing thicker 
and thicker, one turns south from Bangor 
through Waterville and Augusta, and along 
the road that is proudly labeled Maine’s 
Million-Dollar Highway, into Lewiston and 
Auburn, and so back into Billboardia again. 
And it might be remarked in passing 
that wherever the Million-Dollar Highway 
passes through unspoiled Maine it looks 
like a million dollars, as advertised; but 
wherever it is bordered with signboards, 
overnight camps and hot-dog stands it 
looks like thirty cents. 

Maine is an odd state, populated by odd 
people. The residents of Maine, unlike the 
residents of many other states of the Union, 
admit freely that Maine frequently has un- 
pleasant weather; and when a small earth- 
quake occurs in the state, as it sometimes 
dces, the Maine newspapers speak frankly 
about it, calling it an earthquake, and even 
going so far as to admit the possibility of 
other earthquakes in the future and specu- 
lating as to their effects. 

In short, the old-time residents of Maine, 
having been surrounded all their lives by 
ancient traditions and venerable towns and 
staunch old houses, are less touchy than the 
residents of other states. They hear criti- 
cism of themselves and their surroundings 
with a good deal of equanimity, and even 
talk about it when the occasion seems to 
demand it. 

This state of affairs is particularly ap- 
parent in the matter of billboards, over- 
night camps, hot-dog stands and other 
roadside nuisances that, in the long run, 
will attract no one to Maine except the 
slum dwellers of motordom. The publicity 
bureau of the state, constantly issuing 
pamphlets and statements telling of the 
state’s beauties, sends out with equal free- 
dom and enthusiasm the following letter, 
which was received during the summer of 
1927 from the distinguished artist whose 
cartoons appear opposite the editorial page 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING. Post: 


THE EASTLAND HOTEL, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 
July 21, 1927. 

STATE OF MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 

AuGuSTA, MAINE. 

Gentlemen: I have just arrived with my 
family, driving today from Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts. I stopped at your information office 
here in Portland, where a capable young woman 
assisted me in getting located at this fine new 
hotel and advised me briskly and efficiently as 
to my travel plans in your state. 

I am writing, however, to register a protest, 
in the name of all that’s fine and lovely in old 
New England, against the horrid desecration of 
the roadsides from Cape Ann to here with 
signboards. The motor trip today has been 
emphatically unpleasant, tiresome and distress- 
ing. My family and I have looked forward to 
enjoying the scenery of your—once—beautiful 
state. We have not enjoyed it. We have not 
seen a single mile of unspoiled landscape all 
day. 

A motorist unconsciously notes every sign- 
board along the way; and if every vista, every 
meadow, every quiet nook of woodland is shat- 
tered with a shrieking signboard yelling in 
crashing colors, it grows unbearably tiresome; 
and friendly anticipation changes in the most 
amiable mind to indignant disillusionment and 
disgust. 

Why spend a lot of money advertising Maine 
to motorists if all you can show us is a country- 
side covered with painted offenses against good 
taste? I don’t object to the signboards them- 
selves. I object to their being placed where I 
hoped to see green, rustic loveliness. Restrict 
them, zone them or forbid them. Save the only 
thing motorists come to you for—beauty. It’s 
your most valuable asset. 

For my part, and my family’s, we are too 
annoyed and angry to wish to return to your 
state. We can see enough roadside advertising 
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at home not to wish to come to New England 
for it. Is that the mood you wish to convey to 
your visitors? Sincerely, 
HERBERT JOHNSON, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania. 


The Maine publicity bureau also sent out 
questionnaires to various tourists who had 
visited the state, asking what, in their 
opinion, would make a Maine vacation 
more enjoyable. Answers from various sec- 
tions of the country were as follows: 


From Connecticut: ‘‘Abolish roadside 
advertising and hot-dog stands. Maine 
scenery is too fine to be spoiled.” 

From Ohio: ‘“‘Keep your scenery unde- 
filed.” 

From Pennsylvania: ‘‘Signboards below 
Portland—south—are objectionable. Men- 
tion signboard nuisance where it exists so 
that motorists can go another way.” 

From Rhode Island: ‘‘Get rid of bill- 
boards.” 

From Massachusetts: ‘‘Too many ad- 
veri'sing signs along the road. Spoils the 
scenery. . Tear down the huge adver- 
tising signs which deface the landscape and 
often blot out beautiful views, and let visi- 
tors enjoy Maine’s greatest natural] asset 
as a vacationland— its lovely scenery. . . . 
Hideous advertising along the roads mars 
the scenery.” 

From New York: “Enforce a law taking 
advertising off highways. ’ Your 
scenery is being destroyed by road adver- 
tising, billboards, hot-dog signs, also camp 
and hotel signs. Keep cheap stands off 
your beautiful roads and compel all lunch 
places to look clean and attractive. . . . 
Take down about four million little signs 
along the roads—-Hot Dogs, Waffles, Eats, 
and so on. They ruin the landscape and 
digestion. I should like to see less 
billboards along the roads. I par- 
ticularly liked your marking of roads. 
Every sign was a significant one except 
——’s, which displayed an annoying sign in 
places. Itisa great help to the stranger not 
to be confused by advertising signs which 
distract his attention during the brief time 
he has to look while driving.” 


These replies are distributed by the 
Maine publicity bureau with as much free- 
dom as are their more favorable pieces of 
publicity. 

The newspapers of the state print, in 
both their news and their editorial columns, 
frequent attacks on the gradual decline of 
the state of Maine into the state of Bill- 
boardia. During the past summer of 1928 
the Portland News printed an interview 
with a widely traveled resident of the state 
who protested bitterly against ‘‘the plague 
of billboards that pushes constantly for- 
ward, like some frightful eczema on the 
face of Nature, hiding coast line and farm- 
house and hill and pine grove behind 
painted monstrosities on stilts that offend 
the eye and mind. Every good city 
planner,” he declared, ‘“‘every good land- 
scape architect, every honest builder of a 
real-estate development, knows that beauty 
pays the highest dividends of anything yet 
put on the market. Everybody who has 
had any experience in these matters knows 
that one bad house pulls down the tone of 
a street; that one bad street pulls down 
the tone of a district; that one bad district 
can be a blot on an entire town. 


“*T do not know,” went on this interview, 


**how the state of Maine can put an end to 
the growing hideousness that is making a 
joke out of the advertisements of the beau- 
ties of Maine. I do know that no town or 
city can protect itself against the eyesores 
of bad taste and commercialism without 
zoning laws; and I also know that the 
United States Supreme Court, in the Euclid 
decision, last year upheld the constitution- 
ality of zoning laws. Certainly, by means 
of zoning laws, the different towns and cit- 
ies along the state roads can protect them- 
selves from the billboard nuisance, provided 
they are encouraged and assisted by the 
state. Certainly a state that is making an 
effort to bring tourists within its borders to 


enjoy its beauties could afford to pay a | 
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CHAMBERLIN 





‘How well they 
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those chilling drafts 


You can easily eliminate the drafts which make a home or 






building so uncomfortable and difficult to heat by sealing 


the clearance cracks of doors and windows with Chamber- 


lin Weather Strips. Around each door and window these 


clearance cracks are equivalent to a hole the size of a brick 


and are the weakest points in a building's weathertightness. 


Except through weather stripping they are beyond the 


remedy of the finest material, construction and workman- 


ship. € The cost of Chamberlin Weather Strips is negligible. 


Considering the kind and degree of comfort they provide and 


the positive assurance that fuel savings alone pay their cost 


in from 2 to 5 years, you cannot afford to be without them. 


Nor for a possible small difference in price can you afford 


to deprive yourself of Chamberlin's 35 years of factory-to- 


consumer experience and service—the standard by which 


good weather stripping is measured. Now, before winter 


comes again, investigate what Chamberlin can do for you. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., INC. 


West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Over 100 Sales-Installation Branches throughout the United States 


| SINCE 1893 - THE STANDARD 





Manufacturers and Installers also of Steel 
Window Weather Strips—Roll Screens 
—Automatic Interior Door Bottoms 
—Interlocking Brass Thresholds— 
Window, Door and Masonry Calking— 
Window Vents and Brass Kick Plates. 
Genuine Chamberlin installations 
carry the Chamberlin name or trade- 
mark—Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co 


West Lafayerte Mich 


Cs 


Boulevard — Detr« 
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Also send me Chamberlin literature 
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Union Metal Ornamental Filling Stations 
and Lighting Standards attract the pass- 
ing motorist night and day. They are 
the greatest values in their fields. 








Union Metal Columns and Exterior 

Lighting Fixtures are equally applicable 

to the finest public buildings or the 
most modest dwelling. 











resent 
wherever the 
City Beautiful 
Ideal Prevails 


WENTY-ONE years ago, Union Metal produced 
4 the first pressed steel porch column and the 
first ornamental lamp standard. Previously, in- 
expensive columns had not given satisfactory serv- 
ice. But the rot-proof, crack-proof, architecturally 
correct Union Metal Column changed that. Those 
original inexpensive Union Metal Columns are 
as good today as when installed. 





































So, too, in ornamental lamp standards—the finest 
White Ways—State Street, Chicago; The Holland 
Tunnel, New York; Woodward Avenue, Detroit; 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland; and hundreds of others 
—are all Union Metal. 

Five years ago, many gasoline stations were eye- 
sores. But Union Metal designed a line of beau- 
tiful stations, These stations are now selected 
where beauty and utility are requirements. 





The public began to complain about the clumsy, 
old-fashioned poles which cluttered our curb-lines. 
Union Metal, after much research, developed a 
fluted steel pole patterned after the columns of 
antiquity. These poles are rapidly replacing the 
ungainly, obsolete type. 

So, too, in exterior lighting fixtures, traffic stand- 
ards and all types of fluted steel products, Union 
Metal has pioneered the way—combining beauty, 
low cost and extreme durability. Today, Union 
Metal Fluted Steel products are present wherever 
the “City Beautiful” ideal prevails. 





If you are building a home, interested in filling station 

equipment, better street lighting or beautifying your 

city's streets, write us for complete information. We 
an be of distinct service in each of these fields. 








THE UNION MetTAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices and Factory, Canton, Ohio 
Branches New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, jacksonville. 


Wherever trolley span 

wires, feeder circuits and 

ornamental lighting 

must be accommodated 

Ds on one-pole, the new A ‘ 
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. Fluted Stee ole gives fi 
FLUTED STEEL PRODUCTS =the urmost in beauty 


aod utility. 


UNION METAL }| 
FLUTED STEEL PRODUCTS 











board of city planners, of landscape archi- 


| tects—of men like Delano, Olmsted and 


Coffin, who are engaged in the beautifying 


| of Washington and Chicago—to give them 


expert advice as to how the beauties of 
Maine could be saved from obliteration and 
preserved for future generations.” 

William Tudor Gardiner, newly elected 
governor of Maine, has long objected 
strongly to the billboard nuisance and 
joined with those who are trying to curb it. 
In a recent session of the Maine legislature 
he introduced a bill to regulate billboards, 
but apparently the bill was not viewed with 
any keen appreciation by the committee to 
which it was referred. 

Robert Hale, speaker of the next Maine 
House of Representatives, has fought for 


| years the promiscuous use of billboards, 
| and has acted as adviser to the Maine 


women, headed by Miss Florence A. Paul of 
York, who have been attempting to drive 


| billboards from the highways of the state. 


Mr. Hale views favorably a state constitu- 
tional amendment that will prevent the 
defacement of the roads by such eyesores, 
but he emphasizes the fact that such a con- 
stitutional amendment is difficult to obtain. 

“People in general,”” says Mr. Hale, 
“think it’s only necessary to pass a law 
saying ‘Away with them,’ and that the evil 
is then corrected. As a matter of fact, a 
state legislature is powerless before the 
billboard nuisance unless it can procure, 
by constitutional amendment, some modi- 
fication: of the constitutional prohibition 
against taking private property. 

“It is difficult to pass°a constitutional 
amendment, because it requires a two- 
thirds vote in both branches of the state 
legislature. Then it must be submitted to 
the voters and must obtain a majority of 
all the votes in the state. This usually re- 
quires a long and intensive educational 
campaign. Then when the constitutional 
amendment has been obtained, legislation 
must be passed to make it effective, and 
legislation is difficult to formulate.” 

It might be remarked, incidentally, that 
Maine already has a billboard law that for- 
bids the erection or maintenance of signs 
or billboards in, upon or above any high- 
way, or so situated as to prevent the safe 
use of the highway. Highways are com- 
paratively narrow, however, and the law 
cannot touch the largest billboard in the 
world, provided it is built five inches be- 
yond the limits of the highway. 

Even the existing law hasn’t been en- 
forced in many sections of Maine, and great 
numbers of littlesigns are tacked totreesand 
posts within the highway limits, thus carry- 
ing out the best traditions of Billboardia. 

Mr. Hale and Mr. Gardiner agree that 
in Maine, as in all states that are cursed 
with billboards, the quickest results can be 
obtained by arousing public opinion against 
billboards in non-commercial locations. 

Mr. Hale also holds that the final eradi- 
cation of the billboard curse can come only 
through legislation, and he therefore ad- 
vocates arousing public opinion against 
billboards, with a view of eventually ob- 
taining a constitutional amendment for- 
bidding them. 

Massachusetts passed a constitutional 
amendment against billboards in 1918, and 
in 1924 enough additional laws and regu- 
lations had been passed to make the amend- 
ment workable. But when Massachusetts 
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attempted to enforce the law, the billboard 
industry rushed to the front with injunc- 
tions and skilled lawyers, and has now held 
up the state of Massachusetts for three 
years in its attempts to remove billboard 
eyesores from its roads. The case will un- 
questionably be fought to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Public opinion alone, however, can fre- 
quently fight a good fight against billboards 
in any state; for an antagonism to them 
exists everywhere—even in Billboardia. 
The protests of one community were unor- 
ganized; yet they forced a billboard com- 
pany to take its billboard out of the town. 
At Cape Elizabeth, near Portland, a year 
ago, the people of the town, mostly farm- 
ers, voted against allowing billboards within 
the town. They had learned that billboards 
damaged property values, cheapened the 
entire section and drove out desirable 
visitors. 

Struthers Burt, the author, recently 
made a report to Mrs. W. L. Lawton, 
chairman of the National Committee of 
Restriction of Outdoor Advertising, located 
at 119 East Nineteenth Street, New York 
City. Mrs. Lawton, backed by this com- 
mittee and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has worked tirelessly for five years 
to arouse public opinion against the horrors 
of billboard advertising. Mr. Burt’s report 
dealt with an anti-billboard campaign at 
Southern Pines, North Carolina. 

“By this time next year,’’ wrote Mr. 
Burt, ‘“‘we hope to have at least 90 per cent 
of all signs down within a radius of five 
miles. We have done this first by going to 
property owners; then when we have their 
consent, and in order to avoid hard feelings, 
by going to sign owners. Almost without 
exception we have met with codperation. 
Evidently the thing is in the air. It is sur- 
prising how easily it is done. Almost any 
town can clear up most of the local signs if 
it wants to make the effort—not a great 
one. 

“Furthermore, we have hit upon this 
plan so that the work will spread out and 
grow —asort of endless-chain plan. Whether 
it will work or not, we don’t know. But at 
all events, it seems worth trying. We have 
written to each neighboring town, north, 
south, east and west, asking if they will 
coéperate in cleaning up half the distance 
to us and half the distance to their next 
neighboring towns. Then, having done so, 
if they will pass the work on to the next 
towns, and so on. If such a plan could 
really get started it would accomplish won- 
ders where local advertising is concerned.” 

Public opinion has also been effective in 
New Jersey and Wisconsin; for the Nature 
Magazine for July, 1927, records the fact 
that fifteen local granges in New Jersey 
have gone on record against the rural bill- 
board, declaring that ‘‘the commercial 
billboards are turning private property to 
an objectionable use”; and that in Wau- 
kesha County, Wisconsin, the farmers at 
a recent farm exhibit displayed a huge pile 
of signs which they had removed from their 
property. 

Unless the residents of Billboardia have 
lost all their original Maine thrift and as- 
tuteness, they can recognize, as well as the 
people of North Carolina, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin, the urgent necessity of restoring 
Billboardia to its original undefiled condi- 
tion. 
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BOSCH RADIO 

















EFLECTING quality in every viewpoint the Model 28 Bosch Radio 
Receiver has won its way into every discussion of radio. The beauty 

of tone, the clarity of reception, the simplicity of operation and out- 
standing performance have made it a standard of comparison every 
where. With seven AC amplifying tubes and one power rectifying tube, 
single illuminated dial, power and simplicity are assured. The cabinet is 
brown tone solid mahogany tastefully inlaid. The Model 28, all electric 
Bosch Radio Receiver at the Bosch Dealer’s near you— $132.50 less tubes. 


Prices slightly higher west of Rockies and in Canada—Bosch Radio is licensed under patents and applications of R. C. A., R. F. L. and Lektophone 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACH USETTS 


Branches: New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Authorized Bosch Radio 
Dealers are now showing spe- 
cially designed console illus. 
trated, with its fine selected 
and patterned woods, rich 
carvings and beautiful finish 
and are offering this console 
28A with Standard Bosch 
Radio Speaker and the Model 
28 Bosch Radio Receiver for 
$197.50. Model 28-C,a 
similar model, with Dynamic 
Speaker, is $237.50 
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Ge owners who appreciate the value of specialized ser- 
VICE, patronize Raybestos stations, where brake service 
is de veloped to its maximum efficiency. The brake lining is 
genuine Silver Edge Raybestos, properly applied by specialists 
ably qualified to diagnose brake troubles and correct them. 
Each job is done promptly at flat-rate charges. Let the Ray- 
bestos man in your neighborhood inspect your brakes and put 
them in good condition. Send coupon for his name and address. 
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“Something’s wrong with the 
brakes.”’ 


“Drive in, please. We’ ll test them 
on the Raybestos brake tester 
they may need Raybestos brake 


lining, or merely an adjustment.” 


RAYBESTOS BRAKE TESTER 


The Raybestos Brake Tester reproduces actual 

road conditions for testing and equalizing brakes. 

Accurate and efficient, possessing many desirable 
and exclusive features. 


The experienced owner invariably insists upon Raybestos for 
one definite reaaon—QUALITY! The performance of Ray- 
bestos is assured. Its reputation is justified by nearly a quarter 
of a century of highly efficient service. Every known factor 
that makes for endurance, for wear, for reliability in brake 
lining is embodied in genuine Silver Edge Raybestos. 
Raybestos brake lining plus Raybestos brake service is a 
combination which assures safety and confidence. 


REPAIRMEN: We have an attractive proposition for those wishing to engage in brake service work. Correspondence is invited. 
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THE RAYBESTOS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please send me name and address of nearest 
garage or Kaybestos Brake Service Station in 











THE RAYBESTOS CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


THE CANADIAN RAYBESTOS CO., Lid., Peterborough, Ont. 


Vetere etetatores to 


RAYBESTOS-BELACO, Lid., London, England 
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Things You 

Never Heard “ 

About in School » Ve 
~~ 


tiful. 
tures cash registers. 
for himself. 
suspected this ever since 1920. 
Columbus is the state capital. 


you can’t laugh off. 


that you need is a towel. 





Al Vest-Pocket Geography 





HIO is the Buckeye State. The name is of Indian origin, signifying beau- 
The Indians must have anticipated some of the Cleveland tele- 
phone operators. Ohio is the home of Presidents and the tire industry. 

Ohio also is the home of an organization which has done much to foster 
and perpetuate honesty and industry. It is located at Dayton and manufac- 
A cash register is the great barrier between many an 
ambitious young clerk and the fulfillment of his dream of going into business 


Dayton also is the home of a candidate for the presidency in 1920. He 
recently announced that he was out of politics. 


The state is noted for its mineral wealth, its program for the conservation 
of wild life and as the place where General Coxey started from. 
It was named in honor of the man who 
showed the Queen of Spain how to handle a soft-boiled egg. 
egg is like the landlady’s demand for the overdue room rent. 
It is usually eaten for breakfast, in company with a 
grapefruit. First you eat the egg, then follow with the grapefruit. Then all 


awn 6Y F. MLLER 


“Ss 


A great many people have 


A soft-boiled 
It is something 


Ws. P. RowLey. 














Statement of the Ownership, Management, Etc. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Or THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, published weekly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1928, 
State of Pennsylvania — | .. 
County of Philadelphia— - 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Walter D. 
Fuller, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Secretary of The Curtis 
Publishing Company and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Curtis Publishing Company 

Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, George Horace Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsyl- 
vania 
Managing Editor, None 
Business Managers, None 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock.) 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Phila- 


delphia, Pennsylvania 

I dward W. Bok, 1320 Packard Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
syivama 

W. Curtis Bok, Trustee under Deed of Trust from Edward W 
Bok, dated 4-25-25, 1402 Morris Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Beneficiary—The American Foundation, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Philip 8. Collins, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Trustee under will ofLouisa Knapp Curtis, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. Beneficiary—Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 

The Curtis Institute of Music, 18th and Locust Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Wakeman Griffin Gribbel, John Baneker Gribbel and The Real 
Estate Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Trustees usd by John 


Gribbel, dated 2-14-27, Real Estate Trust Co., Philadel- | 


phia, Pennsylvania. Beneficiary—Elizabeth Bancker 
Gribbel, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Edward W. Hazen, Haddam, Connecticut 

George H. Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Estate of C. H. Ludington, Care Girard Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

John C. Martin, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 

Public Ledger Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

John B. Williams, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 


more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other | 


securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 


ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders | 


and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and helief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
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A BUSINESS REFERENCE 
IN ITSELF ? 


at a highly reputable bank is in itself a business reference. 


The fact that a man banks 


And the very check he writes suggests the type of bank on 
which it is drawn—and creates a quick impression that is important. 


Checks made on National Safety Paper have a decided look 





| of being associated with a modern, progressive, well managed bank. 
The sort of bank that draws its clientele from the first-string busi- 
ness men of a community, 


Distinctive, dignified, substantial. A clean, easy writing sur- 


face—durable texture. And safe—protected on both sides against 


mechanical and chemical erasures. Two thirds of the banks in the 


| 
leading metropolitan centers are already using National Safety 


| 


Paper. Your lithographer, printer or stationer can supply you 


promptly—in any amount, any color. George La Monte & Son, 


| 61 Broadway, New York. 


who do not appear upon the books of the company as | 


trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 


said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. : 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Walter D. Fuller, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th day of 
August, 1928. W.C. Ter 
. URNER 
Seal oe 
| Notary Public 

(My commission expires April 1, 1931) 


LA MONTE 


“wn NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
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Face the Facts! 


CoLp WEATHER imposes a serious drain 
on your vitality. 

The fact that you spend much time 
in heated rooms only makes the strain 
more severe when you do go out. 

Plain common sense. Unwise to ig- 
nore it. The “common” cold in its §3 
varieties lays a heavy tax on America. 
It lowers efficiency, robs you of men- 
tal and physical power, becomes a so- 
cial nuisance, and often gives rise to 
serious illness. 

Dress for protection. Choose Duofold 
for your underwear and you get not 
only the finest kind of protection, but 
you get real comfort as well! Because 
Duofold is the one brand of underwear 
that affords the modern advantages of 
a two-layer fabric 

Two very thin, separate layers—cot- 
ton inner layer for comfort next the 
skin—wool in the outer layer, away 
from the skin. The wool can't touch 
you—can’'t itch, irritate or annoy. 

Two thin layers—light winter weight 
—comfort always—protection superior 
to single layer fabrics much bulkier, 
and heavier. Face the facts. Protect 
yourself, and be comfortable. Wear 
Duofold this winter. 

Sold by leading department, men's fur- 

nishing, and dry goods stores...Send for 

free sample of fabric and full description 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. |. 


Mohawk, New York 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


for Men.Women.Children and Infants 

TWO THIN LAYERS -AIR SPACE BETWEEN 
COTTON 
inner layer 
for comfort 






WOOL in 
outer layer 
for warmth 
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| Germ Suspects Arrested 


By Woods Hutchinson, fl. M., M. D. 


HE Scripture text, ‘‘A man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household,”’ pithily 
sums up our historic attitude toward cancer. 
In the language of the underworld, it has 
all the marks of an inside job. We are at- 
tacked by our own tissues, digested by our 
own glands, wounded by our own weapons. 
The great plague has a personality of its 
own; it breeds true to the gland from which 
it springs. 

In effect and essence it isa normal growth 
process gone wrong, a “rebellion of the 
cells,’’ as Jonathan Hutchinson graphically 
phrased it forty years ago. 

When the wonder-working discovery of 
the tremendous part germs play in disease 
was announced, one of the very first things 
we did with the new light magic was to 
turn it on cancer, eagerly hoping it might 
give us a key to the problem of the centu- 
ries. But, alas, only to be disappointed. 
Cancer germ after cancer germ, but not one 
which could survive thorough and wide- 
scale repetition of methods of discovery by 
other scientists. 

After half a century of ablest, toilsome, 
tireless research in a hundred laboratories, 
we not only have not discovered the germ 
of cancer, but we have less confidence that 
any such germ exists than when we began. 
Nearly all the later findings point away 
from it rather than toward it. 

So that when Doctor Gye and Mr. Bar- 
nard issued their now famous report, it came 
into an atmosphere of skepticism, almost of 
cynicism, of long hoping against hope. But 
there was an air about it that caught even 
the blasé eye of the expert; no confident 
claim of discovery of either cause or cure, 
just a modest sketch of a new method of 
approach, of lines along which at some fu- 
ture day the great goal might possibly be 
reached. 

To explain briefly the facts of the prob- 
lem, a sketch of the life story of cancer is 
necessary. 

In a nutshell this is how cancer is born. 
Somewhere about the fortieth to the fiftieth 
year of life, a single small group of cells, 
after four to five decades of loyal service to 
the rest of the body, suddenly begins to 
grow on its own, to fight for its own hand, 
regardless of the general welfare, and forms 
the fatal lump. The junta appears to be as 
able as it is unscrupulous; it sprouts like a 
mushroom, quickly forms a nucleus or cen- 
tral stronghold, and begins to drive its 
deadly columns of invading rebel cells into 
the surrounding loyal tissues in every direc- 
tion. 

At this stage a lump may be felt or seen 
if the rebel band is on or near the surface of 
the body, say in the breast or the lip. If 
the hornets’ nest is cut round with a sweep 
of the knife, half an inch ahead of the van of 
the invading columns, it can be lifted clean 
out of the body, the whole revolt collapses 
at once, and the deadly cancer is ‘“‘napoo,”’ 
as Tommy Atkins says. 


The Artillery of Cancer 


Of the lump stage of cancer, eight times 
out of ten the competent surgeon can say, 
with Cesar, ‘‘I came, I cut, I conquered!”’ 
But if the murderous assault upon the body 
state is not discovered in this stage, or for 
any other reason is allowed to spread with- 
out opposition, another weapon comes into 
play. The bandits equip themselves with 
artillery, and long-range guns, at that, 
throwing shells of a peculiar deadliness. 

These are no other than the famous spore 
cells or seeds of cancer, which are budded off 
in thousands from the central lump, poured 
into the veins and the lymph channels, and 
in their current swept all over the body. 
Many of them probably miss fire and are 
destroyed by the leucocyte cavalry and sub- 

| marines, but the remainder take root wher- 
| ever the blood current lands them and 


explode in a most deadly fashion, by grow- 
ing like toadstools and starting a new col- 
ony of rebels which repeat the murderous 
tactics of the original band. 

So that in from three months to three or 
four years, according to the malignancy of 
the original bandits and the vigor of the 
fight put up by the loyal cells, the whole 
body is shot full of tiny cancers and its 
resistance so completely undermined that 
it one day collapses and comes down with a 
crash. 

The surgical crux of cancer is to ueter- 
mine when this ghastly bombardment with 
spore shells has begun, and how far it has 
reached when the patient comes in for 
operation. In some aggressive types of 
cancer, the original regiment of revolution- 
aries gets its artillery equipment very early 
and begins long-range bombardment before 
it is much bigger than an almond. In others 
the regiment grows to a brigade before it 
gets a single field machine gun even, and a 
tumor the size of a hen’s egg may be got 
away clean and never leave a single colony 
or spore behind. 


From the Most:Gifted Cells 


The removal of the original lump of 
cancer, if within, roughly speaking, half a 
foot of the surface, is usually a simple prob- 
lem for the skilled surgeon, even though it 
be the size of a fist, or as large as the open 
palm of the hand. But the thing that turns 
his hair gray is the grim problem of how 
widely the secondary colonies have spread, 
and how far it is possible or safe to follow 
them up and root them out. 

It is easy enough for an expert to re- 
move rapidly, safely, completely, a big 
eancer of the breast, and to clean out the 
armpit and dig out all colony nodules, 
visible to the trained eye or discoverable by 
the educated finger, the tactus eruditus of 
the fathers in medicine. But we dare not 
follow the infected lymph channels into the 
chest, and how do we know we have got all 
that are in plain sight even? The only way 
to be sure is to put each pinhead under the 
microscope, which is impossible. It isn’t 
the size of the rebel army that counts, it’s 
the range of their siege guns. 

These secondary, or, in our pompous 
Greek, metastatic, cancer colonies grow 
even more rapidly than the mother lump. 
Indeed, they often overshadow it entirely 
and even by a weird sort of rebellion against 
the rebels may cause it to shrink in size and 
disappear, apparently by commandeering 
all the surplus food supplies of the body for 
themselves. If some vaunted “ cancer cure” 
happens to be applied at this stage it gets 
the credit for the cure. But it is only a lull 
in the storm. 

This is why in the old legal phrase “‘ speed 
is the essence of the contract”’ in dealing 
with cancer. Why every smallest new lump 
or hardening in breast or tongue, every 
lasting sore or crack in lip or tongue, every 
slightest “‘color” after the change of life, 
every obstinate burning pain or heartburn 
in the stomach which resists digestive treat- 
ment should be shown to the family doctor 
and by him to the surgeon at once, before 
there has been time for this terrible bom- 
bardment with live shells to have begun. 
Operate before the barrage begins and you 
have a two or even three to one chance of a 
clean removal and a happy cure. 

What sort of cells are they that start this 
strange and sinister revolt? Some wretched, 
low-grade, submerged tenth of the body 
state, goaded to revolt by their wrongs and 
their oppression? Not at all. On the con- 
trary, they spring from the highest and 
most-gifted ranks of the cell aristocracy, 
the great epithelial, or pavement, cells, 
which cover and waterproof our skin sur- 
face, line our mouths, stomach and food 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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Millions now buy Sonatrons 
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The World's Largest Radio Tube 
Line contains a tube for every need 
in modern radio: 


AC TUBES 
X226, Y227, X222AC, XI71AC, 
X401 


POWER TUBES 


X112, X112A, X171, X171A, X210, 
X250 


GENERAL PURPOSE 
TUBES 
X201A, X222, X200A, X201B, X240 


RECTIFYING TUBES 
SH85, X280, X281, X213, X216B 


DRY CELL TUBES 
199A, X199, V199, X120, V120, 
120A 


—and many 
others 
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HE search for a better radio tube has ended 

at the shelves of Sonatron’s dealers. The in- 
sistent demand of America’s growing radio 
family for superlative tube performance has 
brought Sonatron a popularity which has 
placed it high in its field. 

Steadily, the conviction grows that radio 
tubes play a most important part in radio re- 
ception, and Sonatron sales rise in direct ratio 
to the spread of this conviction. Seeking a better 
tube, millions turn to Sonatron—and find in the 
Sonatron label a definite assurance of quality. 

Today, Sonatron radio tubes are sold by 
thousands of dealers to millions of radio 


listeners. The qualities of finer tone, greater 


volume and a far longer life which are built 
into Sonatron tubes have created a straight- 
forward confidence in the Sonatron label as a 
symbol of tube satisfaction. 

The prophecy of a better tube service ob- 
served in Sonatron’s determination to fill every 
radio need, has been realized in a consistent 
quality which has interested millions. The 
World’s Largest Radio Tube Line offers a tube 
for every socket—and offers with it a perform- 
ance that knows no competition. 

If you have not yet experienced the thrill of 
Sonatron quality in your radio reception, visit 
your Sonatron dealer today. From then on, 


you will know a new satisfaction in radio. 


SONATRON TUBE COMPANY 


16 Hudson Street, New York City 
88 Eighth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





SONATRON TUBE COM 
Dealers! Jobbers! entlemen: Please send me the FREI 
Manufacturers! 
The SONATRON PROPO 
SITION this year offers 
greater sales possibilities 
than ever. Write for i 
or simply check the coupor 
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Cable Address: SONATRON-NEWARK 


PANY, 108 W. Lake St., Chicago 


108 West Lake Street, Chicago 
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In Conference pall sng 


Al 

Wuen fashion-wise girls turn their critical attention to silk 
hosiery, they immediately agree that this new, perfect-fitting chiffon 
Iron Clad— silk to the top, with special slipper sole and pointed 
heel, all for $1.00—is the luckiest hosiery find they’ve ever come 
across. .. They know that every natural curve will gain new grace 
from clinging Iron Clad softness. They know the delicate bloom of 
lustrous Iron Clad silk will subtly emphasize each line and shad- 
ow. —And they know that Iron Clads wear, and wear—and wear. 
Iron Clad No. 812 has all the most attractive features of more 
expensive stockings—4-ply mercerized heel and toe and double 


sole for extra wear—a smooth toe that assures absolute comfort 


an enduring loveliness that will not wash out or wear out for a 
long, long time—an Iron Clad guarantee of satisfactory service or 
a brand new pair of hose—a complete color range (black, white, 
sandust, Kasha beige, atmosphere, skin, champagne, grain, parch- 
ment, moonlight, mauve taupe, flesh pink, pearl blush, pastel parch- 
ment, evenglow, light gun metal, white jade, honey beige, mirage, 
Reveree, Cuban sand, and beach tan)—and costs only $1.00 a 
pair. Ask your dealer for No. 812. Should he not have Iron 
Clads, send us his name with your remittance, stating size (8 to10!2) 
and color of hose desired. .. NOTE-If you want a full-fashioned 


style similar to No. 812, ask for No. 928, which sells for $2.00 a pair. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Michigan, Mills at St. Joseph, Michigan; and Decatur, Alabama 
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(Continued from Page 194) 
tube, and by an extraordinary sleight-of- 
hand trick, fold in from the surface to form 
our nerves, our spinal cord and brain. 

Our ablest, most valued and most trusted 
servants have turned against us, and this is 
what makes the body so helpless before 
their attack. And it is the master group of 
this great epithelial guild of body craftsmen, 
which leads the revolt of the artificers, who 
have mastered the supreme gift, the price- 
less trick of gland making. Like all works 
of genius, this looks simple enough, merely 
a dipping down from the surface to form a 
tiny pouch, which again pushes out other 
smaller pouches, like the fingers of a glove, 
making a gland—no relation to the un- 
luckily misnamed “glands,” or kernels, of 
the neck, armpit, groin, and so on. 

But when we remember that this simple 
gland trick or glove trick produces in its 
tiny iaboratories such astonishingly varied 
and priceless commodities as gastric juice, 
saliva, the whole pancreas, the liver, the 
mammary glands, and finally the teeth, the 
hair and the brain, we can grasp the high 
rank of the gland-maker cells, and see what 
makes cancer so deadly! For not only is it 
just one of this gland-maker group which 
always starts a cancer, but the very trick 
which it has learned, of burrowing into 
other tissues to form a gland for the benefit 
of the body, when turned against the body 
becomes the terrible, boring, irresistible, 
advancing columns of cancer! 

In fact, so similar, so nearly the same are 
they that when we examine under the 
microscope a section of a rapidly growing 
gland, such as the breast during pregnancy, 
we see columns of cells pushing out which 
are hard to distinguish from those seen in 
another breast attacked by cancer. 

But if this column-forming drill is so 
natural and apparently harmless, what 
makes cancer so dangerous? The answer is, 
“It has lost its brains.” 

When it starts to grow for its own hand, 
regardless, it automatically cuts itself off 
from the higher control of the body, that 
mysterious but most definite directing 
power which keeps all parts and regions of 
the body in proper proportion and balance, 
which shows even the skilled master crafts- 
men cells how to put the finishing touches 
to their work. A cancer cell is like a skilled 
workman who has taken to drink. He can 
start a job but he cannot finish it. The 
cancer columns push eagerly forward, as if 
to make a gland, but they never reach their 
goal. They lose their way in the jungle; 
they forget to keep a commissariat line 
open with their base of supplies; they have 
neither water supply nor sanitary organiza- 
tion; they break down and die of starva- 
tion and disease, and their decaying bodies 
poison the whole neighborhood. 


Pancreatin on the Brain 


The cancer cell is in such a hurry that it 
never gets half finished, and its early break- 
down and decay are the secret of its poison- 
ous effect upon the body. That is why 
every cancer lump so quickly melts into an 
abscess or an ulcer. Also why almost any 
application made to a cancer—heat, acids, 
metallic poisons, X rays, pepsin, pancrea- 
tin, disease germs—may cause it to melt 
down and shrink half away, for a time, be- 
cause the cancer cells are so feeble and un- 
stable compared with the healthy cells. 

They simply have one ghastly power— 
that of brief burrowing and breaking down, 
or peaceful penetration. Like tramps and 
hoboes they can live off the country and 
foul it with their filth diseases. 

Some of them, to give even the cancer 
devil his due, make a desperate attempt to 
‘breed true” and produce a harmless gland. 
Spore shells from a cancer of the pancreas 
may lodge in the brain and then grow a 
ghastly imitation of a lobule of the pan- 
creas, which will yield pancreatin on an- 
alysis! A cancer may form in the liver, 
which, when removed and put under the 
microscope, may show that it came from 
the breast, by its crude imitation of mam- 
mary gland structure. 


THE SATURDAY 


Here lies the heart of the puzzling prob- 
lem of cancer. It is so intensely individual, 
so human, it follows its own natural bent so 
closely. One can hardly imagine a growth 
and process so spontaneous, so self-directed, 
being set up by any external, wandering 
germ. Furthermore, in all the age-long 
history of cancer, there never yet has been 
proof, or even a reasonable suspicion, of 
the passage of cancer from one human 
patient to another. Not even in such an 
extreme case as the splendid daring of the 
great Dr. Nicholas Senn, of Chicago, who 
years before his death deliberately trans- 
planted into the flesh of his own arm grafts 
taken from cancers removed by him. No 
growth of any sort resulted. So that it is 
unanimously agreed that cancer is never 
contagious, and there is not the slightest 
reason to dread or avoid the company of its 
pitiable sufferers. 

Finally, every cancer germ hitherto dis- 
covered—and most of us can recall ten or a 
dozen loudly hailed—has proved a pitiable 
false alarm within a few months of its 
heralding. So discouraged have we become 
over this fruitless search that one of our 
leading experts recently declared, “There 
are many things which we do not know 
about cancer today, but there is one thing 
that we do know, and that is that it is not 
of germ origin.” 


A Triumph of the Microscope 


This was the blank wall of skepticism 
which faced the modest but hopeful an- 
nouncement of Doctor Gye and Mr. Bar- 
nard, and from which it has echoed all 
round the world. The gist of their cautious 
and most unemotional statement comes 
down to this: That they have discovered a 
hitherto invisible germ and with it pro- 
duced a tumor in chickens. The tumor is 
not a cancer strictly speaking, but a first 
cousin, known as a sarcoma, or flesh tumor, 
which operates upon pretty much the same 
deadly principle. Only instead of starting 
from and imitating glands it starts from 
and imitates tissues, such as muscle, bone, 
gristle, and so on. It is nearly as deadly as 
cancer, but far less frequent in humans. 

It had been known that these sarcomas 
could be spread from one chicken to an- 
other by the injection of juice squeezed out 
of the tumor, even after it had been passed 
through the finest of laboratory filters, 
which strain out all visible germs. But 
Doctor Gye was sure that this filtered juice 
or virus contained tiny germs so small as to 
be invisible, and after careful and most 
laborious attempts succeeded in cultivating 
these germs in the dark, all unseen, for 


several generations and then producing with | 


them, a sarcoma in another chicken. 


Then he turned to Mr. Barnard, whois a | 
genius of high scientific rank with the | 


microscope—though a hatter by trade 
and asked him whether it was possible so to 
increase the power of the microscope as to 
make these germs visible. Mr. Barnard 
undertook the task, and with high inven- 
tive genius and exquisite technical skill 
succeeded in pressing our new-found friends, 
the ultra-violet rays, into service and with 
them succeeded. 


Then they were able, to their great de- | 
light, to discover tiny scattered germs in | 


this filtered tumor juice and to watch them 
grow into groups and colonies, as the suc- 


cessive sowings or cultures went on. Then | 
to make sure, similar culture tubes into | 


which no sarcoma juice had been dropped 
were carefully studied with the new ultra- 
violet microscope, and showed no sign of 
anything even resembling germs. 

So what Doctor Gye and Mr. Barnard 
appear to have done is to discover a hith- 
erto invisible germlet and with it produce a 
tumor, a sarcoma, after growing it for sev- 
eral generations outside of the body. 

One other thing is needed for the produc- 
tion of a tumor, and this is some juice care- 
fully extracted from the sarcoma and then 
sterilized to kill all germlets present. The 
theory, in a nutshell, is that this sterilized 
juice contains a cell-breaking, or defense- 
rupturing substance which injures the flesh 
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The World, by Test, "> 
Likes Energine Best 
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From Boston 


to Bombay, from New 
York to Nagasaki, particular 
people prefer Energine. Why? 
Because you buy it. Yow test it. 
You like it. You tell somebody 
else. He buys it. He tests it. 
He likes it. 


For nearly twenty-five years 
these ever increasing tests have 
been made by the thousands. 
By the millions! Now Energine 
is the world’s largest-selling 
brand of cleaning fluid. 


Energine is easy to use. Quick 
to clean. A soft cloth saturated! 
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DRY CLEAN! 
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Upholstery 
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Hats 


A gentle 
rub or two! 
And the ugly spot vanishes. 
No clinging odor! No ring! 
Follow directions on the can. 


Energine removes dirt and 
grease spots from suits, neck- 
ties, overcoats, hats, spats,scarfs, 
dresses, gloves, kid shoes. 
Energine is excellent for clean- 
ing type and platen rolls on 
typewriters. Removes grease 
spots from finest leathers. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Large 10-ounce can, 35 cents! For 
greater economy buy the 20-ounce 
family size, 60 cents. Millions of 
cans sold annually 

There is only one Energine. Ask for 
it by name. Be sure you get the genu- 
ine—and avoid disappointment. 
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of the second chicken and makes an open- 
ing for the entrance of the germlet into 
its cells. 

In other words, cancer, or at least sar- 
coma, seems due to two factors—a germlet 
or virus from without, and a cell-breaker 
irritant substance which opens the way for 
its entrance. Which last may account for 
the not infrequent appearance of cancer in 
dye makers and other coal-tar workers and 
after X-ray burns. Unlike any other cancer 
germs so far, this germ works! 

Torecapitulate briefly: What Doctor Gye 
has done is to discover a germ or virus 
which, after being grown outside of the body 
in tubes of nutrient material for several gen- 
erations, will produce regularly a tumor in 
chickens. 

In order to do this it must be assisted by 
the injection of the sterilized juice of quite 
a group of similar tumors—sarcomas—from 
chickens, mice and even one human true 
cancer. 

As this activating tumor juice can be 
procured from so many different sources, 
Gye is inclined to think its powers due to a 
single, common cell-breaker substance, 
which depresses the resistance of the cells 
and permits the cancer germs to bore into 
them. 

It is now known that such cell-rupturing 
substances are formed simply from the 
breaking down of our own cells under 
chronic irritation and friction. This may 


| account for the heavy part played by 
| chronic friction, such as the broken tooth 
| against the tongue, or the roughened stem 


of the pipe upon the lip, in the production 
of cancer. 

Then when the cancer germs have fol- 
lowed this trail-blazing substance into the 


| heart of a cell, instead of killing it, they 


spur it to rapid overgrowth, tumor forma- 


| tion in fact. Much as the sting of the gallfly 


does the leaf of the oak or rose, puffing it up 
into the well-known gall. 

Altogether his findings and suggestions 
fit in surprisingly well with our most 
thoughtfully held views of the nature and 
growth of cancer. And they throw a valu- 
able new light upon some of its most per- 
plexing problems. 

Of course Gye and Barnard have not dis- 
covered the cause of cancer and they make 
no such claim. But they have opened up 
two new lines of approach to that patho- 
logic North Pole, along which future ex- 
plorers may plan their expeditions. 

And it seems not unreasonable to hope 
that if the first cast of the net into the new 
ocean of knowledge, illuminated by the new 
powers of the microscope, has brought up a 
possible germ of sarcoma, other casts may 
one day bring up other germs of the same 
great family group, including cancer. And 
if we once get the germ—that opens the 
possibility of a vaccine or antitoxin. 


Preventive Treatment 


Meanwhile careful retesting of the find- 
ings will go eagerly on in a score of lab- 
oratories. New casts will be made with 
Barnard’s ‘“‘noose of light,’”’ and as Gye 
specially points out, careful studies will be 
made of all possible chronic irritants in the 
body which might act as cell breakers, 
from X-ray burns and paraffin to food im- 
purities and adulterants. 

As both factors, the germ and the trail 
blazer, are needed for the production of 
cancer, this gives us two possible methods 
toward prevention. Even if we cannot dis- 
cover a germ for vaccine purposes, it is rea- 
sonable to hope that by strengthening the 
general resisting power of the body and 
especially of its coatings and linings, we 
may lessen the chances of our invasion by 
this scourge. 

It must frankly be confessed that this is 
a fairly large order. For cancer, being an 
imitation gland, can begin wherever glands 
are to be found, which means the whole 
skin-coating all over the outside of our 
body and the entire mucous lining of our 
food canal from mouth to rectum, with all 
its daughter offshoots, salivary glands, 
liver and pancreas. 
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But it may be remembered for our en- 
couragement that we have already won 
most gratifying improvements in the 
health, vigor and comfort of these two 
great surfaces. Diseases of the skin, for in- 
stance, are far less frequent and disfiguring 
and severe than they were a generation 
ago, from the rise of the cult of the bath, 
from removal of infections, more outdoor 
life and a better balanced ration. While the 
decline of diseases of the stomach, from 
acidity to ulcer, the now comparative rar- 
ity of life-long “‘dyspepsy,”’ and the lessen- 
ing of chronic bowel troubles are even more 
striking. And these are due largely to the 
same sort of internal toilet, shutting out in- 
fections borne by food and water, eating 
purer, richer and less irritating foods, re- 
moval of infected appendix or gall bladder 
by surgery, and a balanced diet of plenty 
of fresh milk, meat, vegetables and fruits 
the whole year round. 

So that our high task is to press farther 
an already winning fight, and though we 
cannot be certain of thus preventing cancer, 
yet it is reasonable to hope that it may ren- 
der its invasion of our bodies more difficult. 
And the battle is well worth while on its 
own grounds, for its own sake. 


Is Cancer on the Increase? 


But, says someone at once, are we not 
assured on every hand that cancer is in- 
creasing? That precisely its most disquiet- 
ing feature is that in the face of all these 
great improvements of the general health, 
it goes on taking heavier tolls of human life 
every year? Fortunately we may relieve 
our minds of this general dread, for our 
most thoughtful experts are now of the 
opinion that most of this apparent increase 
year by year is only apparent; on paper, so 
to speak. On the face of the returns there 
appears an increase of about 25 per cent in 
twenty-three years. 

First of all, our knowledge is far too in- 
complete to allow us to draw any positive 
conclusions. So long as post-mortems are 
only held after about one death in fifty, it is 
impossible to say how frequent cancer 
really is. It is significant that the greater 
part of the apparent increase is in cancers 
of the liver, stomach, pancreas and deeper 
organs of the body, where a good many 
cancers could be overlooked if no surgical 
operation for other purposes were done, or 
post-mortem held. Whereas the number of 
cancers of the skin, lip, tongue, throat, 
breast and surfaces generally, visible to the 
dullest eye, shows no such increase. 

Secondly, as cancer is a disease of later 
life, of the fourth and fifth decades, and the 
great bulk of our life-saving by the con- 
quest of infections has been in childhood 
and youth, a larger and larger number of 
the community are living to the cancer age. 
There is really no reasonable ground for re- 
garding cancer as a disease of civilization, 
except in the sense that only under civiliza- 
tion do we live long enough to die of it. All 
the assertions that cancer does not occur in 
savages are based upon insufficient or un- 
skilled observations. It never becomes fre- 
quent because they die so young. Few sav- 
age tribes have an average length of life of 
over twenty-five years. 

Not only is it true that properly cor- 
rected and balanced statistics fail to prove 
an increase of cancer, but there are begin- 
ning indications of a possible ebb of the 
great tide. One of the large hospitals in 
Baltimore some years ago made a care- 
ful study of the actual proportion of per- 
centage of cancer cases in its total hospital 
population for the previous year, compared 
with the similar percentage thirty years be- 
fore, with the gratifying result of finding a 
distinct decline in the proportion of cancer 
amounting to nearly 15 per cent. 

What makes this small but encouraging 
finding especially interesting and signifi- 
cant, is that during the earlier half of the 
thirty-year period there had been a dis- 
tinct increase in the number of cancer cases 
received for several years before the decline 
began. This the investigators were inclined 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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Speed Stationery 
.. for this age of Speed! 


Rediform Interleaved- the 
“Twentieth Century Limited” 
of office stationery 


Do your typists make 
all the “local stops”? 


It takes through trains—and “through typing” 
—to meet the demands of modern business. 

Through typing—which means continuous 
typing with Rediform Interleaved, the new 
Speed Stationery — eliminates “local stops” 
that cut 25% to 50% from typists’ or billing 
machine operators’ daily output. 

Picking up forms or tearing them from a pad, 
inserting carbons, placing forms in machine, 
lining up for typing, shuffling out carbons after 
typing—all these are “local stops” which 
Rediform Interleaved lops off the schedule. 

Rediform Interleaved brings you office 
forms in continuous strips, folded zigzag in 
flat packets, with carbons already inserted. Once 
started in the typewriter or billing machine it 
feeds through almost automatically. Nothing 
to do but type, remove forms, slip out carbons 
(a little pull at the corners gets all of them at 


once)—then turn platen and type again! 

Savings as high as 50% 
When typing output rises, costs drop. Time 
studies in offices where Rediform Interleaved is 


used show costs down as much as 50%. 






Rediform typists spend most of their time 
actually typing—instead of half of it preparing 
forms and getting ready to type. Machines are in 
constant use instead of idle half the time. 

Errors are reduced. Typists are more accurate 
when they have fewer interruptions to distract 
their attention. 

Illegible, streaked, smudged carbon copies are 
eliminated, because each form has a fresh carbon. 

Rediform Interleaved is the American Sales 
Book Company’s newest contribution to busi- 
ness in this age of speed. Rediform Speed 
Stationery comprises a complete line for the 
record-keeping connected with every Key 


Operation of business. 
Local Service + Express Service 
.. « & Stops . + « 3 Stops 


Using loose forms is like is) 
¥. 


taking a local train instead 
of an express; you make 8 
stops instead of the 3 
shown at right. You must: 





1 Pick up forms or tear off 
pa 
1 Typewrite form 


2 Insert carbons. 
3 Jog carbons and forms. 
4 Insert in typewriter 


5 Adjust for writing 





6 Typewrite. Risa ae 
4, 
7 Remove forms 


8 Separate carbons and forms 





With Rediform Speed 
Stationery you eliminate 
five of these operations. + 3 Remove carbons 





A speed system built to your order 

Give new speed and accuracy to record- 
keeping involved in buying, receiving, stock- 
keeping, production, selling, delivering and 
billing with Rediform Speed Stationery. Redi- 
form representatives in principal cities will 
study your requirements and help design Speed 
Stationery Systems to meet your needs. 

For more speed, mail the coupon for samples 


and booklet, “The Key Operations of Business.” 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY. Limited 
ELMIRA, N. Y 


Factories: Elmira, N. Y., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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copy on duplicate carbon is available for manifolding 
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OME, 


...Who dont have to 
worry about their feet 


..@8 well as those who do 


F you have carefree feet and select your shoes for style alone, 
the new Arch Preserver models will win you at a glance 
Wright has put into them the good taste and marked distinc- 
tion that invariably characterize the apparel of substantial men 


But, a real surprise awaits you. The moment you put on a pair 
of Arch Preserver shoes you realize a difference. Your feet feel 
inspired, buoyed up. They snap out of their listlessness. 


The reason is the Arch Preserver’s natural tread-base with its 
patented exclusive combination of arch bridge, metatarsal 
support, and flat inner-sole. These features permit the feet to 
function so freely that, even though you never have had a 
footache in your life, the comfort will be amazing. 


And, of course, if the Arch Preserver Shoe does so much for 
good feet, it must be a revelation to painful, weary ones. This 
difference is all the more remarkable to foot-conscious men, 
because they hardly expect to find perfect foot ease in such 
smart shoes 


So, if your feet are good, why not make them better? And, if 
they are bad, why not restore them to their youthful freedom 
from weariness and pain? And, in either case, enjoy exceptional 
style for every occasion 
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to regard as due to the fact that the surgical 
and medical staff of this hospital had been 
among the first to recognize the urgent im- 
portance of an educational campaign for the 
early recognition of cancer; and that an 
eager propaganda by both doctors and 
nurses among the crowds of patients both 
in the hospital and in the dispensaries had 
resulted in an increased number of cancer 
cases brought in at a stage where a large 
proportion could be cured, or have their 
lives markedly prolonged—with a happily 
consequent future drop in the numbers. 

From a famous Middle Western clinic 
comes an informal report of progress of an 
investigation under way, to the effect that 
there appears to be a check if not an ebbing 
of the cancer tide, while the percentage of 
cases coming in at early and hopeful stages 
is distinctly increasing. 

There is also a general feeling among 
thoughtful surgeons on both sides of the 
Atlantic that the upward sweep of the 
wave of this scourge is showing signs of 
slackening. 

These are, of course, but straws showing 
possibly hopeful variations and veerings in 
the winds of destiny, giving us reason to 
hope that modern science is effectively op- 
posing this enemy and may ere long be able 
to hold it at a standstill until the labora- 
tories succeed in discovering a specific 
cause. Which means a vaccine for preven- 
tion or an antitoxin for cure. It is probable, 
however, that the priceless and life-saving 
campaigns for the early recognition and re- 
moval of cancer, waged by both state and 
national societies, will result in an apparent 
increase for several years yet. But “if win- 
ter comes, can spring be far behind?”’ Such 
an increase of total cases will logically be 
followed by a happy decline. 


Healing Rays of Radium 


In the meantime, while we are hopefully 
waiting for another blessed miracle from 
the laboratory, spurred to even keener ac- 
tivity by Gye and Barnard’s findings, we 
are practically by no means discouraged or 
pessimistic. The one thing which stands 
out more strikingly, more dominating the 
more we find out about cancer, is that it is 
always, in the beginning, emphatically a 
local disease! In all the hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases which have been studied, the 
occurrence of more than one cancer—ex- 
cept of course secondary or spore colony 
growths—in any one patient is almost ab- 
solutely unknown. Lift out and remove 
this primary growth, cleanly, completely, 
painlessly, and you have cured the disease! 
In the language of Scripture, ‘“‘Cast out the 
scorner, and contention shall go out.”” This 
can only be done surely by surgery, and 
should never be delayed for the purpose of 
trying any other method. 

In certain superficial cancers of the face 
and lip the use of radium gives excellent re- 
sults. But with this exception, both radium 
and the X ray are more helpful after the 
growth has been removed, in arresting 
small secondary nodules or spores which 
could not be seen or reached, and thus pre- 
venting return of the cancer. In this re- 
spect they are both of priceless value. With 
this combination of surgery and rays, cases 
of cancer seen reasonably early have a two 
or even three to one prospect of cure. 

In cases unfortunately not seen so early 
and with one or more lumps in the nearest 
glands, much can yet be done. If a com- 
plete removal and clearing out of the near 
lymph nodes is feasible, followed by radium 
or X rays, then the chances of no return 
may be even or better, while the chances of 
no return for a number of years may be 
very good. A conservative authority puts 
it that half the cancers in men, and one- 
third of those in women are curable as they 
now come in. And this could be greatly im- 
proved by intelligent watchfulness on the 
part of the public. 

These healing rays, drawn ultimately 
like any other good influence on this ter- 
restrial ball, from the sun’s golden glow, 
are also of great value in advanced stages 
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of the malady. Large, rapidly growing 
tumors, which it is not feasible to get away 
clean by surgery, can often by skillful treat- 
ment with the X rays or radium be dimin- 
ished in size and shriveled down, so as to 
make them capable of surgical removal. Or 
their growth may be so markedly arrested 
as to prolong life for quite considerable and 
worth-while periods. 

Radium rays can be brought into the 
very heart of a growth by charging fine- 
pointed glass tubes with radium emana- 
tions and then under local cocaine, through 
small incisions in the surface of the tumor, 
pushing them gently down deep into its 
substance. 

Also by a merciful dispensation in this 
pitiable disease, the X rays have a wonder- 
ful power of relieving the severe pain of its 
later stages and may be used freely for this 
purpose. One gleam of belated pity shown 
by the scourge is that while the primary or 
mother cancer is usually painful to a de- 
gree, the secondary or colony growths, 


deep in the interior, are far less so, indeed | 


often almost painless. The poison with 
which they saturate the entire body would 
appear to be almost narcotic or deadening 
to the nerve endings. So that by free and, 
if needed, repeated removal of the original 
growth, combined with skilled use of the 
priceless X rays, the sufferings of pitiful 
cases seen too late can be very greatly re- 
lieved. 

As matters stand at present, after forty- 
five, every man faces about one chance in 
ten of going out by cancer, and every woman 
about one in seven. But this risk is little 
greater than that of the other so-called 
degenerative diseases of middle and later 
life—apoplexy, Bright’s disease, arterioscle- 
rosis—all of which have about the same 
annual death rate per hundred thousand 
living—90 to 95—roughly one per thousand 
living; whereas heart disease and pneu- 
monia are more fatally threatening still. 

There is, however, one difference among 


these which is actually in favor of cancer, | 


incredible as it may seem. And this is that 
although all the other reapers of the late 
middle-aged, except pneumonia, are chiefly 








the result of infections or unfortunate con- | 


ditions and habits of life in childhood and 
young adult life, and the damage is done 
long past repair, cancer is just at its begin- 
ning, making an entirely fresh start. 


With the Approach of Old Age 


So that by intelligent alertness and 
watchfulness for the very first trace of a 
lump which has no clear cause, whether 
painful or not, for the earliest crack or 
fissure upon the lip which hardens and re- 
fuses to heal, the faintest tint of color near 
the change of life, these risks of one in 
seven and one in ten may be cut down to 
one in twenty and one in thirty. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of cancer escape after 
middle life. But the precautions to be taken 
are so simple and the precious prize of 
safety so often to be won, that the trifling 
trouble is a thousand times worth while. 

This brings us to the question why it is 
that at a time when all other growth proc- 
esses are subsiding and tending to cease, 
cancer should just make its start. This is 
another of the many mysteries of this 
strange malady. About all that can be said 
is that the control of the central powers of 
the body republic over local glands and re- 
gions, is weakened by the decline which 
marks the approach of old age. In short, 
the rebellion of a gland, called cancer, can 
break out more readily in an aging body. 

Not only so, but all tissues and parts of 
the body do not grow old at the same rate. 
And those parts which age earliest and most 
rapidly seem to be especially favorable 
regions for the outbreak of revolt. For 
instance, the breast and uterus in woman, 
near or after the change of life, are notori- 
ously subject to cancer, apparently in part 
at least because the end of the reproductive 
period of life is approaching and they begin 
to atrophy and decline. The body is cut- 
ting down their wages, so to speak, and 
they retaliate by going on cancer strike. 
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Price, less tubes and speaker . $185 


Stromberg-Carlson Tone — 
In a New A. C. Tube Treasure Chest 






HAT fidelity of tone which musical critics have al- 
ways applauded in Stromberg-Carlson Receivers 
is more marked than ever in this new instrument. 


Its distance ability—a vital need for those who are not 


near the best broadcasting stations—is noteworthy. Its 


selectivity—essential for those who live in areas con- 


gested with broadcasting—is extremely keen. 


This new No. 635 Treasure Chest employs balanced cir- 


cuits (Hazeltine patents), with scientific total shielding. 


Therefore, the Receiver is quiet and stable and will not 


produce regenerative distortion in your own loud 


speaker or disturb neighboring receivers. 


It uses six of the modern improved A.C, Tubes and one 


full wave rectifier tube. 


needed. 


No batteries or liquids are 


The Receiver reproduces every note in the 


musical scale from the deepest note of bass viol to the 


highest note of piccolo, yet avoids reproducing trouble- 


some alternating current line hum. 


Single dial (illu- 


minated). Phonograph jack to facilitate electrical re- 


production from records. 


Designed to produce care-free operation—there is noth- 


ing which should wear out or require periodical servic- 


ing. Safeguards built into the Receiver prolong the life 


of the tubes. The exquisite beauty of this Treasure Chest 


equals its masterful performance. Built of solid Walnut 


framework with beautifully grained panel construction, 


and top of polished matched Walnut butts—will win 


a place in any room for its decorative value alone. 
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No. 14 Cone Speaker. A 
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cone with a diameter of 
Price, with 

- $22.50 


16 inches. 


long cord 





Strombers-Carlson 


4 Makers of wowe trancmisaon and vowe reception apparatus for more than thirty yeors 


frrange with your nearest Stromberg-Carlson dealer for a demonstration. His ad- 
dress may be learned from his advertisements in the newspapers ov in your tele 
If there is no dealer nearby, write direct for des« 


riptive literature 


Srromperc-Caritson Tecernone Mere. Co., Rocuestrer. N.Y. 
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ight from your original 
writing, typing, or drawing;  pitto makescop- 
no stencil, type, or cna. 


cards—any size, 


and weight: sev- 
Vany money-saving uses for Ditto are interest- 


eral colors in one 


ingly described in our booklet “Cutting Costs 


with Copies”. Write for a copy—no obligation. operation. 


Ditto, Incorporated 


Manufacturers of Duplicating Machines and Supplies 
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He Picked Up 
®48.00 on His 
Way to Work 


Twelve hours a day in a big Florida hotel 
doesn't give a fellow much time to him- 
self. But Mr. Fitzpatrick wanted extra 
money. At first he didn’t see how he could 
earn it. He was skeptical even when he 
sent us a coupon like the one below. 


You'd smile, too, if you 
earned an extra $48.00 in 


one month, wouldn't 
you ? Thechancesare your 
hours are much shorter 
than Fitzpatrick’s. Thus 
your opportunity 1s just 
that much greater. We 
are appointing new rep 
resentatives every day 
No experience is needed 
And the details are yours 
for the asking. 


We showed him how he could earn 
extra money on his way & work, and 
without interfering in any way with 
his regular job. 











All he found it necessary to do was to tell 
: } 


riencs ar 4 Jaint 





4 acqua ances that hé'd be 
torward their new and renewal sub- 

tor The Saturday Evening Post, The 
nd The Country Gen- 
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782 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Tell me the details of your spare-time plan. 
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Please Print Name and Address 
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| under civilization. 
| may hope for a lessening of this cancer pen- 
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In men, a premature aging takes place in 
the lips and tongue, apparently from the 
wasting of the jaws due to loss of the teeth. 
Here is another fertile region for cancer 
revolt. These three regions account for 
one-third of cancers in women, and about 
one-fifth in men. But with characteristic 
contrariness and illogicality, cancer rarely 
attacks the lip or tongue in women, though 
the selfsame loss of the teeth and wasting 
of the jaws takes place in them. However, 
under the marvels of modern dentistry our 
teeth are becoming far longer lived and 
there is reason to believe that the repro- 
ductive period in women is lengthening 
So that possibly we 


| alty for premature aging in all three of these 
| danger zones. 


It is again characteristic of the contrari- 
ness of cancer that if a germ cause is 
difficult to prove, heredity is even more un- 
likely and remote. There are so-called can- 
cer families, and their number is increasing 
as our cases and their family histories are 
recorded and studied more carefully. But 
they account at most for only a very small 
percentage of cancer. 

Surgeons of wide experience are im- 
pressed with the apparently increasing 
number of their cancer patients giving a 
history of other cancers in the family. But 
if they are all added together and com- 
pared with the great total, they scarcely 
reach 5 per cent., And of course cancer in 
the family simply means two or more cases 
in a large family group covering from three 
to five generations, according to the range 
of memory of those living. As cancer is 
responsible for about one-twelfth of all 
deaths, any family group has a right, so to 
speak, to one case of cancer for every 
twelve members reaching later middle life, 
by the law of averages without accusation 
of any special susceptibility. Moreover, 
nearly all these family cancers are in differ- 
ent organs, and while hereditary tendency 
of one organ to cancer is quite conceivable, 
it is difficult to imagine the whole body in- 
heriting such a liability. Yet Dr. Maud 
Slye, in the most ingenious and extensive 
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laboratory study of the heredity of cancer 
ever made, has apparently produced just 
this condition. Her work was done upon 
cancer in mice, on account of the large 
number of generations of these tiny crea- 
tures which could be directly observed and 
followed. Her laborious and gifted experi- 
ments have now covered scores of genera- 
tions and thousands of individuals, and she 
is now able to announce her success. 

First, by mating together for many gen- 
erations those mice which were readily 
inoculated with the original cancer, she 
produced a strain so susceptible that a 
majority of those which reach cancer age, 
spontaneously develop cancer and die of it. 
Secondly, by similar long-continued in- 
breeding of the tiny rodents which resisted 
inoculation with cancer, there has grown up 
an ironclad breed of mousies, which are ab- 
solutely proof and immune against cancer 
and defy every possible form or combina- 
tion of infection with it. And what is most 
interesting and important, these tiny cham- 
pion cancer proofs are so prepotent that 
not only do they “breed true”’ indefinitely, 
when mated with other cancer proofs, but 
when paired with ordinary mice, or even 
with pure cancer susceptibles fated to die of 
cancer, all the offspring are cancer proof! 
In Mendelian terms, cancer susceptibility is 
recessive, cancer proofness dominant. 

So that if cancer runs along similar lines 
in both mice and men and Doctor Slye’s 
most interesting findings are confirmed by 
her colleagues, when she feels ready to turn 
over her material for control testing, we 
may feel hopeful of the possibility of con- 
trol of the hereditary element in human 
cancer. 

In fine, the message of modern medicine 
to the cancer threatened is one of encour- 
agement. Curable in the forewarned and 
watchful, capable of long delay and marked 
relief from pain in the late awakened, not 
proved to be increasing, probably nearing a 
standstill, incapable of injury to race vigor 
because its brunt falls heaviest late in or 
after reproductive life, there is a fair fight- 
ing chance against it. ‘‘Threatened men 
live long,”’ says the Spanish proverb. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 55) 


station, and a stand for the sale of cold 
drinks and sandwiches. 

“This proves the contention of my banker 
adviser, who told me that a piece of property 
may go unnoticed for years but when once 
sold, it immediately takes cn new impor- 
tance and is likely to be sold quickly after 
one buyer takes a fling at it. I have always 
kept this in mind and it seldom fails to 
work out—nearly always to my advantage. 

‘Since my first two ventures I have built 
and sold eight small homes, have owned 
two pieces of business property, and have 
bought and sold nearly two dozen small 
tracts of residential property. In buying 
vacant property I always show partiality 
to the property which can be inade to re- 
turn enough income to pay the taxes. One 


| tract had been overlooked by everybody 


| abattoir. 





for many years because it wd3s near a 
slaughter pen, where local butchers killed 
beef and hogs. Finally the city fathers, 
aroused by a new civic pride, passed an 
ordinance requiring the removal of this 
nuisance and the establishment of a modern 
I saw possibilities in the near-by 
property and bought it. The next fall the 
local circus grounds were subdivided. I 
offered my property to the circus men and 
was paid fifty dollars for its use on one oc- 
casion and sixty-five dollars on another 

which was enough to pay the taxes. No 
one seemed to want this property, so I per- 
suaded a man to erect six tourist cottages 
on it as an experiment. Soon he had to 
erect six more and today there are twenty 
one-room cottages, two three-room cot- 
tages, one five-room cottage, a gasoline 
filling station, a grocery and delicatessen 
store and a small restaurant. I have helped 
finance and manage all of these enterprises, 





and small though they may seem, the in- 
come is interesting and the property is in- 
creasing in value. During the height of the 
tourist season we accommodate as many as 
100 people a night. 

“In my work, now, I have systematized 
most of my duties which were once carried 
on in the most haphazard manner. Card- 
index files have replaced hurried memo- 
randa; hunches have given way to carefully 
assembled facts on every piece of undevel- 
oped property in and near the town. 

“After paying taxes, all fees, interest, 
and deducting one or two small losses, all 
advertising, and the expenses in connection 
with developing one or two small plots, my 
net return in 1927 was $4690. I’ve set my- 
self a quota of $6000 for 1928, and I think 
I'll make it,’ she concluded with a con- 
fident smile. 

This young woman has made a success of 
an interesting business because she has 
been content to capitalize overlooked op- 
portunities right under the noses of hun- 
dreds of people who have been wasting 
money on wildcat oil-well ventures, stock- 
promotion schemes and various so-called 
easy-money devices. She has been content 
to confine her ventures to the less spectacu- 
lar side of real estate, leaving speculation 
out of her operations almost entirely. In- 
stead of trying to make a fortune in one 
year, she has endeavored to put real value 
into her offerings, and to build slowly but 
surely. When we consider that she started 
with $400 in cash and almost no knowledge 
of her business, who can say but that any 
intelligent woman, with the required nest 
egg, keen observation and a little imagina- 
tion would not do as well? 

EUGENE WHITMORE. 
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1. Normal position of shackles 
and springs when driving on a 
smooth road. 
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2. Extended position of shackles 
and flattened springs when wheels 
strike a hole or a bump. 
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Why Ball Bearing Spring Shackles provide 
resttul riding for the life of a car... 


MOOTH, easy riding is possible only if all four 
car springs flex freely and uniformly. Springs 
are never still while a car is in motion. The 

slightest ripple in the road causes spring movement. 
The springs first flatten and lengthen—then bow 
and shorten. When a road is rough and bumpy the 
flattening and shortening movements are fast, 
incessant and extreme. 12 greasing jobs 





effectiveness, and shock absorber action is absojutely 
uniform. These Ball Bearing Shackles mark the 
greatest advance in riding ease and comfort since the 
shock-absorber and balloon tire. 


Fafnir Ball Bearing Spring Shackles never need at- 
tention. Lubricant is sealed within them, and does 
not require renewing at any time. They wail neither 
squeak nor rattle, and you need never give them a 


eliminated 


Shackles link the springs to the car frame. If these 
shackles offer any resistance to the flexing of the 
springs, road shocks are transmitted to the car and ae ~ 
its passengers. If all four springs do not flex freely , & 9 Io ya i@ are now being appointed. 
and uniformly, shock-absorber action is unbalanced ’ 


and body sway and discomfort result. Tiere ave Sheen greasing points & eam Quing— 
twelve on every car. Fafnir Ball Bearing Spring 


; : aon ° i ex. Shackles eliminate the need for greasing at all THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 
Fafnir Ball Bearing Spring Shackles permit unhamp- twelve points, The Ball Bearings ave sealed Shackle Division 


cred and uniform flexing of springs for the full life within a dust-proof housing. Grit cannot get in. , : — — 

of a car. The freely rotating Pills ractically elimi After hundreds of thousands of miles of road NEW BRITAIN ~ CONNECTICUT 
maa ‘ y S . P ; y " . testing, Fafnir Ball Bearing Spring Shackles Distributors for Canada 

nate friction, springs always function with maximum showed no discernible wear. Knight Rebound Controllers, Limited, 752 King Sereet. § Ha Ont 


FAFNIR 


| BALL BEARING SPRING SHACKLES 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF BALL BEARINGS MADE IN AMERICA 


thought. They are now standard equipment on all 
Studebaker models, and are also available as replace- 
ments for most other makes of cars. Distributors 
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General 
James G. 
Harbord 2 


Head of Radio 


Corporation of America 


says 


6é 
Don't borrow from 


your sleep account” 


in interview by Eart Reeves 


= ID borrowing from your sleep ac- 
4 Acount; but if you must borrow, then pay 
ck the loan.” This is a rule of health and 
ongevity from General James G. Harbord. 

Here is a man who enlisted in the army as a 
buck private—when a West Point appoint- 
ment went to a younger candidate; and who 
by sheer merit forged through to command 
the Marines at Chateau Thierry and Belleau 
Wood; and wound up his military career as 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the peace-time army, 
ifter having been Chief of Staff of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in war. 

A very big life-work, that, for any man; dut 
General Harbord then “retired” to become President of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, the biggest unit in the fastest moving infant industry 
America ever has known. 

How could he stand the pace? How bear the burden so lightly? 

“Nothing is more important to efficiency and health than regularity in 
sleep as well as in work,’ General Harbord said. 

‘Neither work nor pleasure should be permitted to steal from sleep; 
otherwise work suffers. 

“My practice and belief in this regard differ from that of many execu 
tives with whom I come into contact. 

“1 go to bed at ten-thirty, sleep soundly until six, go to the park at 6:45 
to ride during the freshest and brightest hour of the day, and am at my 
desk soon after nine. Then I leave early—that is, around five—believing 
health demands ample recreation. But if either work or play causes me to 
get only five hours’ sleep one night I try to ‘make it up’ later. 

‘As to how I ‘stand the strain’: if a man, so to speak, ‘keeps himself 
rested,’ if he avoids robbing his sleep account, then there is no strain. Does 
that answer your questions?” 

It did answer my questions; and, I thought, it explained why General 
Harbord has weathered so easily five strenuous years during which the 
company he directs has put radio into three million homes. 


right, 1928, The Simmons Company 





Men in positions of great responsibility realiz 
the tremendous importance of proper sleep. 

Simmons, largest manufacturers of beds, 
springs and mattresses, have developed scien- 
tifically the sleep equipment which gives com 
plete relaxation and induces healthful sleep. 

This extraordinary comfort, embodted in 
their Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Spring, i 
within reach of every income. Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Simmons Ace 
Spring, $19.75 (slip cover additional). Rocky 
Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. 
Look for the name “‘ Simmons.” 

The Simmons Company, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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Major-General James G. Harsorpd 

Chief of Staff of the A.E.F. in France; 
Commander of the Marines at Chateau 
Thierry in 1918 and also the 2nd Divi- 
sion in the Soisson offe nsive; Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the peace-time army, 
now President of the Radio Corporation 
of America. General Harbord’s brilliant 


F 


military career has won for him di 


tinguished decorations from many of the 


most important European powers. 





Simmons Beautyrest—Hundreds of 
small sensitive coil springs, each 
cloth-encased to insure inde pende nt 
action and greater resiliency. Over 
these, thick layers of soft, luxurious 
upholstering—covered with beautiful 
new damask, an exclusive Simmons 


innovation. Two pattern ix 





Simmons Ace Spring—The perfected 
modern coil spring. Light weight, 
yet with the coils so close together, so 
skilfully reinforced that maximum 


comfort and wear are assured. 


Smartly tailored slip-cover at slight 
extra cost protects the spring and 
gives it a finished appearance. 


SIMMONS 


BEDS - SPRINGS 
MATTRESSES 


BUILT FOR 
SLEEP 
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The Coyote Danger 


HE true meaning of the word “‘ coyote”’ 

is prairie wolf, but the beast no longer 
confines his activities to the plains country. 
Formerly he ran almost exclusively on the 
great prairies west of the Mississippi and 
into the region now called Alberta in Can- 
ada. In Mexico he was a flat-country 
ranger. But how he has changed in the 
past forty years! 

I have seen him traveling across Milner 
Pass, from the Atlantic to the Pacific side 
of the Front Range of the Colorado Rock- 
ies. This meant that the little seamp was 
loping over a divide at an altitude in excess 
of 12,000 feet above the sea. 

Close by my home,which is around 8000 
feet in altitude, he can be seen and heard 
constantly. 

He runs the Arctic mainland wastes 
around the delta of the Mackenzie River, 
along the eastern Rockies of Yukon Terri- 
tory and across the great Canadian plains 
all the way to Hudson Bay. He has been 
seen in Labrador, and his latest discovery 
is in Orleans County, New York, where a 
reward is out for his scalp. In this region, 
bordering the shores of Lake Ontario, he is 
at his work of crafty killing, with all the 
cleverness which has made him famous in 
the West. 

How he came to New York is unknown, 
but the supposition is that travelers must 
have purchased pups in the West and car- 
ried them by auto to the East. In some 
way these pups escaped and have now gone 
into a colony within a few miles of Roch- 
ester and Buffalo. 

The coyote appropriated the cut-over 
timberlands of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan while yet the lumber crews were 
working this timber. He followed the gold 
seekers into the Klondike and down the 
Yukon and is now growing in numbers over 
a large part of Alaska. 

In all the intermountain states he has 
become a menace to livestock men and a 
war is being waged against him which is 
interesting from every point of view. 


A New Trick Every Year 


The coyote—pronounced kdy6-ti, kéy- 
yodt and ki-yét—loves the companionship of 
man; but he loves man’s chickens, calves, 
sheep and garbage better. And somehow 
he uses the society of man to educate him- 
self out of the danger from man’s traps, 
poison sets, dogs and guns. 

What may be an effective means of his 
destruction one year will get no scalps the 
next; for the coyote, once he learns what 
man snares him with, avoids that menace 
or that locality. His cunning is unequaled 
by anything that runs in the wild. 

When the grass-eating herds of the West 
were diminished or destroyed, the gray, 
timber and red wolf turned his killing 
genius to man’s flocks and man extermi- 
nated him. But the coyote, when his food 
supply was endangered by man’s occupancy 
of his range, set out to make man feed him. 
And under this order of things, he grew in 
numbers, while the great wolf, his brother, 
was destroyed. 

The manner of trapping coyotes and 
wolves by scent, taken from other like ani- 
mals, at a considerable distance from the 
range upon which it is to be used, has proved 
itself to be among the surest methods of 
overcoming the natural apprehension of 
the coyote or wolf. All predatory animals 
have definite runways, or paths of travel. 
The Federal hunters learn these trails, flick 
a bit of the prepared scent on bush, stone 
or what not, and farther along repeat the 
trick. When an animal of that species 
passes by and detects that scent, it at once 
knows a stranger has arrived on the range. 
It becomes excited, travels swiftly to the 
next scent and, after a few trials at sniffing 
such places, abandons fear and lights out to 
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overtake the newcomer. Then he steps into 
a trap and is snared. But with the coyote, 
such procedure results in a broadcast in- 
formation to his mates, a number of whom 
have possibly visited him while he was in 
the trap, and to these has come the knowl- 
edge of how he met his fate. 

The wise hunters, when next combing 
that region, will slightly alter the manner 
of setting the trap or of distributing the 
scent. Cunning has to be met with cun- 
ning, and constant observation of the trick- 
ery of the coyote is enabling our government 
hunters to keep down his numbers or to 
drive him entirely off a range. I have ac- 
tually known a sheep carcass to lie for 
seven weeks inside the rusty tire of an old 
wagon wheel, for the scent of the iron 
registered, to the nose of the coyotes, the 
odor which they always associate with 
traps, and none would touch that body. 


The Family Man 


Barbed wire thrown around a carcass 
will also keep away the coyote. Near my 
home a year ago a pair of mule-deer bucks 
were found, with horns locked in death. 
They had fought to the end through a 
barbed-wire fence, and when their bodies 
were found, that wire was so tightly wound 
and twisted about their heads and horns 
that it could not be loosened. The carcasses 
of these deer showed no evidence that they 
had been disturbed by coyotes. The barbed 
wire had sent an alarm to the coyotes that 
this pair of deer was but another clever 
trap set by man. The photos of those deer 
have been widely published in this country 
and tell a picture tale of how bitterly deer 
will fight for mastership of their harems. 
Undoubtedly this battle took place during 
the rutting season; and at this time coy- 
otes, wolves, mountain lions and other kill- 
ers of grass-eaters are inordinately active 
in their game of pulling down defenseless 
young and exhausted old. 

However, I do not believe that coyotes 
are the danger to bighorn sheep, elk, deer 
and antelope some men regard them. It 
has been my experience that coyotes will 
not attempt to kill big game unless hard 
put to it by starvation, and then only in 
time of heavy snow or in spots where heavy 
snow is found. 

The natural food of coyotes is rodent life. 
The picket-pin gopher, chipmunks, field 
mice, rats of all kinds, rabbits, prairie dogs, 
shrew, ground-nesting birds— these consti- 
tute the ration of Mr. Coyote if he has his 
way; but since man has settled up the West- 
ern open spaces, the coyote has learned that 


around a man’s habitation are many attrac- | 


tive odors which are worth tracing to their 
sources. Garbage cans, henhouses, inse- 
cure hog and sheep pens—these the dog 
ranger has discovered hold more tempting 
morsels for his cunning than does the tough 
work of digging out rodents, especially when 
there is frost in the earth. 

The coyote is prolific— more so than any 
of the other killers. And he is a family fel- 
low strictly. I’ve seen twelve and thirteen 
pups taken from a single den, all presided 
over by a wise mother who had concealed 
her home in the most painstaking way. The 
average litter, I should think, would run 
somewhere between five and seven. 

Due to love of family in both the male 


and female, the litter reaches maturity in | 


larger numbers than do those of the wolf or 
any other predatory animal I know. 

Both father and mother hunt for the 
young, both watch the den and guard 
the pups, both teach the little fellows all the 
tricks they know, and every coyote mother 
will instantly risk her life when hunters ap- 
proach the region where her den is located. 

Wolves, especially the male, often kill 
their young when driven to it by hunger, 
and it is not an uncommon thing to find 
wolf young abandoned to their own re- 
sources at a tender age. Coyotes never 





Makes Life Sweeter 


Because of the way we live today, 
the things we eat, few are entirely 
free from acidosis. To help the system 
keep sound and sweet, take Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia. 

Does a hearty meal give you an un 
comfortable sense of fullness? Do rich 


foods disa agree, or bring on sour stom- 
ach? Don’t suffer, and don’t diet. Try 
this universal sweetener that every 


DPA PS Milk |2 


“Milk of Magnesia” has been the l JS f{M 
Phillip i 


Chemical Company and ul 
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physician endorses; that the public has 
found so helpful. It is a gentle corre 
tive that every stomach needs at times; 

whenever a coated tongue, fetid breath, 
and acrid skin tell you the system needs 
sweetening. = 
Phillips is the genuine, 
 hisictns product; 
physicians endorse; the 


name is important. 
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how they’ re kept 
fr ‘ee fr ‘om corns 
HAL SKELLY’S Famous Feet 


“Why take any back-talk from a 
corn? Just plaster it once and be 
on your way rejoicing,’ writes 
Hal Skelly, star of the New York 
hit “‘Burlesque,"’ meaning by 


“plaster,” of course, not violence 


but. . . Blue-jay. 


For 28 years Bluesjay has been favored 
by owners of famous feet as the safe 
and gentle way to end a corm. And 
now Bluesjay offers several new re- 
finements . . . at no increase in price 

A creamy-white pad instead of a 
blue one. A more flexible disc for the 
odd shaped corn. And an improved 
package ... At all drug stores. For 
calluses and bunions use Bluexjay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE NEW 


Dlue-jay 


THE 
WAY 


SAFE AND GENTLE 
ro END A CORN 
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FREDERICK STEARNS 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Sydney, Australia 
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Use this COUPON for FREE SAMPLE 


For a free three-day sample 
of ASTRING-O-SOL write 
name and address on this 
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ASTRING-O-SOL 


CONCENTRATED a 


; 


ASTRING-O-SOL positively combats the cause of un- 
pleasant breath, exhilarates and stimulates the tissues of 
brightness 
your stile and your entire outlook. The assur- 
et breath and the keen, clean feeling of the 
ASTRING-O-SOL provides radiates 
entire system, actually brightening and en- 
yur personality. @Do this: Next time, ask your 
one question, “What is the best mouth and 
r manufactured?” If he has seriously compar- 
ed merits, he will unquestionably say ““ASTRING-O-SOL.” 


& COMPANY 


Windsor, Canada 


FOR MOUTH 
AND THROAT 


Does more! Costs less! 
Tastes better! 








coupon and mail to Dept. Name 
43, Frederick Stearns & Co., 
Detroit, Michigan Address 














b pene: D. HOWE is retired from active 
in the Q. M. Corps—but not 

from active interest in things of every-day 
life. He wanted to build up a business that 
would bring in extra cash for pocket money, 
clothes, insurance, and to provide a fund 
for a possible “rainy day.” 
As a starter, Mr. Howe clipped and 
mailed a coupon like the one below. Since 


Mail This 


service 


Profit 


then, without leaving his own home, he 
has built up a well-paying business as our 
subscription representative for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 

If you, too, want extra money-—which 
you can so easily earn—just ask for full 
details of our plan. 


Coupon Joday 










Please 


w 
2 


City 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
778 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


J ohn D. Howe Says: 


Ne ee a er ae 


leave their pups until these are capable of 

taking care of themselves. These qualities 
| explain why the coyote is a danger to man; 
| for, with each generation, he is becoming 
wiser and more learned in civilized man’s 
ways, and is increasing in numbers. 

Ordinary ranch dogs will not bother coy- 
otes. It takes trained hounds, Airedales 
and shepherds to track and trail a coyote, 
and then the job is a hard one when com- 
pleted. Inprairie country, where a wolf dog 
can jump a coyote, the chase is over in a 
short distance; but where the country is 
broken, hilly or brush-covered, it takes a 
mighty fine pair of dogs to stick to a coy- 
ote’s sign and lead their masters to the den. 

Time was when coyotes did not run in 
packs, but that time has passed. Naturally 
loving companionship, but not gregarious 
like the wolf in time of hunger, the coyote 
is more often to be found running with his 
| mates on moonlit nights, out of the sheer 
sport of the thing, or for the purpose of 
mutually taking advantage of some weak- 
ness in man. 

A wolf will seldom lead another wolf to 
anything he finds that serves as food, but a 
coyote will shrill his discovery to all the 
wild the instant he finds food. A magpie 
eats largely alone and is a glutton; so is the 
wolf. A crow calls his fellows to a feast and 
will often fly and bring them to the repast. 
The coyote has this habit also. 

Recently the coyote has added another 
menace to his killing and thievery. He 
carries rabies to everything in the wild— 
bites cows, horses, farm dogs; invades 
sheep and hogpens fearlessly; and, in his 
madness, snaps at anything which comes 
within reach of his flashing jaws. The 
spread of rabies in the West in the past fif- 
teen years has been directly traced to mad 
coyotes, and two of these epidemics were 
alarming and fraught with severe danger 
to human life. 

The seriousness of the outbreaks is best 
told in one Nevada example. State author- 
ities treated sixty persons with the Pasteur 
treatment who had been bitten either by 
wild or domestic animals; children were 
taken to school by armed guards; pedes- 
trians, horsemen and automobiles were at- 
| tacked on public highways. 

Congress has taken special action and 
made instant appropriations to meet and 
curb the rabies menace on Western stock 
ranges. The Biological Survey in this work 
has had the universal assistance of state, 
city, county and business agencies to stamp 
out the spread of the disease. 





The Stockman’s Helper 


So acutely has the coyote entered into 
the loss column of many sections of the 
| West that he is now regarded everywhere 
| as a nuisance and a growing danger, and 
| all hands are set against him. Ultimately, 
| perhaps, he will be destroyed; but his end 
| is along way off. And I’m not so sure that 
it is a wise thing to annihilate him entirely, 
especially in some of our desert places. 

During the spring he is the largest check 
Nature has given us on rodents. Hawks, 
owls, eagles; bobcat, skunk, mink, weasel 
and the coyote love mice, rats, rabbits, 
shrew and other rodents. And these, espe- 
cially the burrowing kind, are the forces 
which are destroying our grasslands and 
causing topsoil losses in times of heavy 
wash. 

It has been said that a single pair of 
picket-pin gophers will dig an average of 
| eighty feet of tunnels and will nip the 
sprouts of an eighth of an acre of grass, 
weeds and other vegetation during one 
season. 

To remove the checks on such rodent life 
would occasion a loss to Western stockmen 
far in excess of the $20,000,000 loss due to 
the killings of predatory animals. 

In Eastern Colorado, where the coyote 
| has been largely exterminated, a gigantic 
| rabbit hunt, entered into by townsmen and 
| ranchers alike, is engaged in for a few days 
| each fall. This is done to check the increase 

of the jack rabbit. A few coyotes in this 
area would serve to keep the rabbit down 
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and confine him to distant brakes and bot- 
toms, where he would not prey on growing 
crops. Over this region few predatory ani- 
mals exist today. 

To see a coyote hunting rats and mice, 
alone, along a bottom-land meadow, is to 
glimpse somewhat of the cunning of this 
little rascal. With his nose to the ground 
cover, he works along, swiftly, surely, until 
he detects his prey; then he becomes a 
bundle of nerves, leaping here, dropping a 
paw there, jumping into the air and landing 
four-footed on a bunch of heavy grass be- 
neath which is his victim, and then, witha 
forepaw, adroitly exposing his prey and 
nipping it with his mouth as the smallest 
rat terrier will do. I have watched a big 
coyote in the river bottom below my house 
catch as many as ten mice in thirty min- 
utes—and how he loves this game! It is his 
play, and the reward of the sport seems to 
be his choicest food. 

But when man is too alert, and the heavy 
snows come with intense cold so that the 
earth is frozen to such depths that he can- 
not dig out rodents, that is the time when 
the coyote runs deer, sheep, cattle, elk and 
antelope; and he will run in packs, relaying 
the victim until it is exhausted and falls an 
easy prey. 


Tried and Convicted 


However, deep snows in the West are not 
so frequent as they formerly were, and in 
spite of encroaching civilization, high- 
powered guns, coyotes, wolves, mountain 
lions and other forces, deer, elk, antelope, 
moose, buffalo and bighorn sheep are on the 
increase over the intermountain region. 

The value placed on each coyote’s an- 
nual kill is $50; that of the wolf and moun- 
tain lion $1000; a killer bear collects a toll 
of $500; and bobcats rank with coyotes. 
This is largely computed from livestock- 
association and Biological Survey estimates. 
But perhaps much of this damage is done 
by individual killers for which each species 
receives the blame as a whole. 

Not all bears are livestock killers, nor are 
all mountain lions resolute enough to ap- 
proach ranches or enter fields where horses 
and cattle run; nor do the coyotes in some 
sections forage among livestock as they do 
in other localities. The questions involved 
in the destruction of the predatory animals 
of the West are ones fraught with much 
danger lest the balance of Nature be upset 
to such a degree that civilization will find 
itself confronted with the necessity for sup- 
plying a check such predatory animals have 
heretofore represented. 

Most Western states are anxious to de- 
stroy all killers that have been convicted 
as being a menace, but Colorado abandoned 
its contribution to the fund for predatory- 
animal survey work. It gave for a number 
of years $25,000 annually. Now that ap- 
propriation has been withdrawn. Why this 
was done we do not know, unless it was the 
individual expense of each animal’s cost of 
destruction. 

However, the United States Biological 
Survey is waging war against stock-killing 
animals, and its reflected influence has 
aroused ranchers, state hunters, livestock 
associations and kindred organizations to 
follow its methods of control and eradica- 
tion. The recent high price of furs also con- 
tributed to the hunting down of coyotes, 
wolves, bobcats and lynxes. 

In spite of all these agencies working to- 
ward the destruction of the coyote, the sly 
little rascal is spreading rapidly in alarming 
numbers. And if he gains a foothold in the 
sparsely populated regions of the Atlantic 
Coast and its mountains and hills, the coun- 
try will have brought home to it the extent 
and character of his genius as a four-footed 
outlaw. 

The wolf is almost extinct; the lynx and 
lynx cat, the mountain lion and the grizzly 
are nearly so, and yet the coyote is causing 
man no end of trouble and is liable to keep 
on doing it for a long time. 

It is a fine thing that in the body of the 
wolf there reposes no coyote brain. 


-CLEM YORE. 
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‘Be the Umpire 


Every time you /aste Planters Salted 
Peanuts, your appetite marks up “A 
hit.” And why not? There are no 
bench-warmers or bush-leaguers in this 
aggregation. They are all world’s 
champion Appetite-provokers and 
Hunger-appeasers. Big, husky, brown 
peanuts. Wholesome looking. The ° 
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All or any of the seven of 
these special informative re- 
ports will be mailed executives 
who request them. A copy of 
each should be on your desk 


1. MARKET MAP OF THE 
SOUTHWEST — seven 
colors. A Graphic Market 
Chart 


2 THE SOUTHWEST 
Six-Billion-Dollar Market 
A market analysis and 
comparison with other ma- 


jor markets. 


3 DALLAS—DISTRIBU- 
TION CENTER. Show- 
ing facilities of Dallas for 
serving the entire South- 


west 


4. INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 
OF DALLAS. Showing 
opportunities for specific 
‘Industrial Investment." 


5 DALLAS AS A CITY IN 
WHICH TO LIVE, prov- 
ing that it’s not all work 


and no play in Dallas. 
6. GROWTH OF DALLAS. 


Showing a trend of prog- 
ress that safeguards Indus- 
trial Investment 


7. TEXAS COR POR ATION 
LAWS. An analysis of 
Texas Laws as thev affect 
foreign corporations enter 


ing the State 
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first principle of Military 


or Market Strategy 1 7 7 7 7 


Naess uncanny skill in always selecting 
a strategic position enabled him to gain victory 
upon victory in the face of overwhelming odds. 
No bivouac was too rude, no weather too severe, 
no emergency too urgent to prevent the Little Cor- 
poral from first studying his maps and selecting the 
central position most advantageous to his army. 


In this new day of markets to be overcome in- 
stead of nations—of competition to be battled 
instead of armies—using lusty sales crews instead 
of gallant cavalry, Napoleon's practice of operating 
from one strategic point is as successful as ever. 


American industry realizes this. It has divided 
the country into economic and geographic divisions. 
Ranking high in importance is the great Southwest 
territory. Notice here that Dallas has naturally been 
selected as “G. H. Q.” by 1638 leading concerns, 
1638 shrewd businesses that recognize Dallas as 





allas 


Industrial and Distribution Center of 
the Southwest-Twelve Million People 
-Six Billion Dollar Market « « « + « 


the logical center of operations for this market. 

This is no accident. 

There are sound and conclusive reasons why 
these business strategists chose Dallas. Center of 
transportation—center of finances—center of raw 
materials—twelve million people—cheap power and fuel 
—intelligent native labor—six-billion-dollar market. 
These are among the considerations that make 
Dallas pre-eminent as Industrial and Distribution 
Center of the Southwest. 

Dallas has prepared special reports that are veri- 
table text-books on the ways and means of entering 
this market. Based on exhaustive surveys by two of 
America’s leading industrial engineering firms, these 
reports are already being studied in the offices of 
the nation’s greatest industries. A specific report 
for your individual business will be prepared for 
you if you ask it. No one else will see it. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1137 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS 
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Al FRIEND 


(Continued from Page 52) 


it had in it intimations of age-long weariness 
and woe. He sang it lightly, but even his 
own cheerfulness could not make it gay. 

Florence stood spellbound; then tears 
began to run down her cheeks. She had 
strange unaccountable joys—this was such 
a joy. While she listened she was outside 
herself; she forgot all but the source of rap- 
ture. When she remembered who she was 
and where she was, she felt as though she 
had been struck. Recalling instantly all 
her griefs, even her nose, so much too large 
for her face, she hurried on through the 
door, up the street toward home. A few 
squares beyond, the town came to an 
abrupt end against a mountain of black 
culm; she felt a wild impulse to run on furi- 
ously and strike her head against it and die. 

The apartment was empty, except for 
grandfather, who could be heard moving 
about behind the closed door of his room. 
All was as she had left it, except that 
mother’s breakfast dishes had been carried 
to the sink. 

Mother was out; with fifteen dollars in 
her possession she would not be likely to 
stay in. When she returned, which might 
be at any moment, she would expect her 
dinner. Father would expect his dinner, 
the twins would expect theirs. Only grand- 
father and Florence did not care if they 
never ate. It was quarter to twelve; at 
quarter-past one she must be back in school 
for the last session of her life, for the perfect 
recitations which were hers, for the presen- 
tation of her farewell gift. To most persons 
Miss Canfield was an efficient machine; to 
Florence she was a combination of Venus 
and Minerva. 

She began to run about, into the dining 
room, back into the kitchen, into the dining 
room again. She put the coffee on the gas 
stove; and looked at the clock; she opened 
a can and looked at the clock; she tied a 
bit of rag about a cut finger and looked at 
the clock. She manipulated the bread 
knife awkwardly and saved herself from an- 
other cut by amiracle. She heard her name 
called; she ran down the steps. She toiled 
up, a twin in her arms. He crowed with de- 
lignt. She sobbed with a sharp sound; she 
carried him to mother’s bedroom and laid 
him down. He howled. 

She looked at the clock—quarter-past 
twelve it was now. Mother came up the 
stairs, the other twin in her arms. She was 
panting from the exertion. The twin was 
uncertain in her grasp; he howled like his 
brother, and in the duet was no Slavic 
mournfulness, no almost unendurably sweet 
cadence. Mother was fond of the twins, 
but she bade them “Shut up!” She was 
visible as she passed the door to lay down 
her burden. It was no wonder that she 
panted; enfolding her large body was a coat 
of fur, or near fur, new and enormous. She 
presented an extraordinary aspect as she 
went down the hall. The coat was short, 
though vastly broad; her pink-clad legs 
had much the same proportion; her feet 
pitched forward on high heels. 

Florence looked at the clock; it was half- 
past. She heard the steps of father; she 
heard a bumping sound—for him had been 
left the double coach. She took the coffee 
from the stove, the warmed beans from the 
can, thesliced sausage from the bag. Mother 
was sitting at the table. Beyond in the 
bedroom lay the twins, their feet high in 
air, each happy with a cracker. Mother’s 
elbows were on the table, her chin was in 
her hands. 

‘My feet’s that tired!’’ said mother. 

Father entered from the hall and sat 
down; grandfather entered from his room 
and sat down. Florence carried the coffee 
cups round the table. It would soon be 
quarter of; it would soon be one. Then she 
must run—run with all her might. 

Mother was in a good humor; she did 
not complain because the beans were not 
thoroughly heated; she made no remarks 
about the coffee. She said, however, a 
great deal about the twins. 


“T tell you I get the compliments when 
I go out! I met my cousin Stanley; he 
says, ‘My what legs!’ he says. ‘And all 
four alike as tenpins!’ I met my cousin 
Mamie—my, she has the meager kid!” 

Father said nothing, grandfather said 
nothing, Florence said nothing. In the 
bedroom the babies crowed; they were 
really extraordinary for amiability. Flor- 
ence chewed her small bites fine; only thus 
could she get them down her throat. She 
listened to mother with half her mind. 
Mother’s good nature was never reminis- 
cent of past pleasure; it was motivated, 
politic, cunning. 

“My cousin Stanley, he said, ‘They sure 
are your kids, Berlie!’ He said he bet Gene 
Tunney had such legs, or Douglas Fair- 
banks, he said. He ——” 

The clock struck one, Florence leaped. 
“T must go!”’ 

Grandfather remained silent, as was his 
custom; father continued to eat beans and 
sausage; mother made no comment on 
Florence’s departure. The reason for her 


affability became clear in her next remark. | 
“They had fine fur coats at Simko- | 


vitch’s,” said she—‘“‘five dollars down and 
five a week. I ——” 

“What!” 

About once a year father roared like that. 
Florence dashed down the stairs. 

At four o’clock Florence ran home. She 
was without books; the property of the 
school board, they had been returned. The 
words were said. Miss Canfield accepted 
her parting gift—a drawing of the school- 
house with Miss Canfield herself stepping 
out the door. Miss Canfield seemed to feel 
no regret; she was as composed as Florence 
herself. She showed the other pupils Flor- 
ence’s drawing; they admired, but not 
many were sorry that Florence was going; 
she was an example, an odious comparison. 

Florence hurried up the street, crossing 
the railroad tracks, but avoiding the station 


with a shiver. The little boy might still be | 
there—the new arrivals sometimes had to | 


wait for hours. She could endure no sing- 
ing. The wind still blew; it whirled her 
skirt against her jersey bloomers so that 
she had to turn round and let it whirl back. 
This was no afternoon for the twins to be 
taken out; she would go on with their 
washing and amuse them as she worked. 
The twins were like their mother in other 
ways besides size—they were indolent, sat- 
isfied to stay where they were put, provided 
only that they were fed. 

The twins were already out. The rabbits 
whose skins had been sewed together for 
mother’s coat seemed to have imparted 
their active impulses. For her to go out 
twice in a day was unprecedented, but here 
she came, wearing her new coat, her di- 
aphanous pink stockings, her high heels. She 
leaned upon the coach, pushing it slowly 
along. In her countenance was an expres- 
sion of victory with honor. 

“You get the things washed up, Florry, 
said she. ‘Put them in the rinse; then you 


can hang them up at bedtime. I got asteak | 


and there’s plenty of onions. I’m going to 
buy a pie.” 

Florence felt a motion within, as though 
her stomach turned over bodily. 

“You ought to be glad you're free,” said 
mother. The last word was a squeal—it 
was mother who was free, and knew it. 

“When I holler through the tube, you 
come down and help with the kids. We'll 
have to take the coach up. I don’t trust 
that Yetts woman.”” Mother’s loud voice 
spoke under Mrs. Yetts’ window. “‘You 
needn’t have a grouch on, Florence! I 
stopped school when I was ten.” 

Florence climbed the stairs. She washed 
the babies’ clothes, she made mother’s bed, 
sheset the table. There was no sound except 
what she produced, for along time. At last 
came mother’s voice from far away. She 
ran down and took a baby from the coach. 

“I’m done for,” declared mother. ‘‘ You'll 


have to come again, and you'll have to | 
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Watch that ugly 
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knife, a package of Rutland 
Patching Plaster—that's all you 
need to renew the life of cracked 
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Your wall will be as good as 
new, because Rutland Patching 
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is permanent. It will not crack, 
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| fact,” said she. 
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fetch the coach. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
there was something the matter with my 
heart.” 

Mother took off her slippers and went in 
her pink-clad feet up the stairs. ‘“‘Why 
don’t they sometimes wash the stairs?” she 
demanded in a loud and angry tone. 

Florence put the steak into the pan where 
the onions were already cooking. She did 
not lift her head toward the clock; she saw 
only that which was on the level of her eyes, 
or beneath it. 

Grandfather came up the stairs, father 
came up the stairs, mother rose from her bed. 


| “Florry,” called she, “‘is supper ready?” 


“Yes,” said Florence. 

Father sat at the head of the table, 
mother at the foot, Florence and grand- 
father at the sides. 

“This meat is tough as tough,” declared 
father. 

“T’ll settle that butcher!’’ Mother spoke 
with angry sympathy; a victory made 
mother complaisant beyond words. 

Grandfather began to eat, his head bent, 
his eyes fixed, as though he could not escape 
from thoughts of the deep pit. Florence 
tried to eat in vain. 

“My cousin Stanley ——— 

“T don’t want to hear about your cousin 
Stanley!" declared father. ““I ——’’ He 
stopped short, the carving knife held like a 
baton. It was no change of mind which 
stayed his downward and altogether in- 
nocuous motion; it was a tap at the door. 

“Come in!” called mother with relief. 
“Come in!” 

The door opened and Florence uttered 
suddenly her bleating sob. In the doorway 
stood Miss Canfield, known to her, strange 
to all but her. Grandfather, father, 
mother— all were silent. 

“I’m Florence’s teacher,’’ Miss Canfield 
explained. She looked from face to face; it 
was as she planned; Florence’s family were 
all here—not only her mother, whom she 
knew by sight, but her father and her grand- 
father, so famous for his adventure and his 
rescue. ‘‘I’d like to talk to you about Flor- 
ence.”’ She looked about as if for a chair. 

The charms of mother, it is sorrowful to 
relate, no longer moved father to gallantry, 
but this lady somehow lifted him to his 
feet. He placed a chair for her. 

“‘T hope she’s not been cutting up,”’ said 
he. 

Miss Canfield smiled and shook her head. 
When she smiled, the adoration of Florence 
became comprehensible. 

“Far from it. Will you go on with your 
supper if I sit here?’’ Miss Canfield looked 
at father and mother, and last of all at 
grandfather. Florence gazed at her, round- 
eyed, but at Florence she did not glance. 

“Florence told me today that she’ll be 
fourteen tomorrow and that she’s not com- 


” 


| ing to school any more.” 


Florence pressed her hand to her lips; 
vague hopes threatened suffocation. 

“That's a true word,” said mother, and 
Florence plunged back into the pit. Mother 
spoke and chewed her beefsteak; she spoke 


| and drank coffee. She did not often have a 
| new auditor, and she took the floor, as was 


proper. She was the head of the family—-no 
one need think otherwise! ‘‘That’s the 
“Florence has had school- 
ing enough; she don’t need any more. I 
stopped school when I was ten, and to tell 
the truth, what I had before I was ten 
didn’t do me much good. If you send the 
girls to school longer they get the wrong 
ideas. You know these spindly flappers. 
When I was ten and stopped school I had 


| seven little brothers and sisters. Florence 


can be glad she has only two little brothers. 


| It don’t do any good to talk, miss; I’ve got 


her permit from thesuperintendent already, 
and the matter’s settled. For once the law 
is on the side of the poor mother. I slaved 
for this family all these years and I can’t do 
it any more. I feel my age. If you had three 
children to bear and look after, you’d know 
what I mean. As it is, you can understand 
something from woman to woman.” By 
this remark mother meant nothing at all, 
but it sounded well. ‘‘Would you have 
some supper?”’ 
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Florence saw Miss Canfield’s eyes turn 
toward father. It was useless 
eyes were on his plate. 

Miss Canfield uttered 
“Florence has been my best pupil.” 

**I don’t doubt that,’”’ replied mother. 
“Florence has had every chance.” 
sudden light of a new idea came into moth- 
er’s eyes. ‘‘Why, my father’s a very smart 
man. If he didn’t have to work in the mines 
there’s no telling how high he would have 
gone. 


boxer; he ——’ 


Florence joined her hands in a painful | 


clasp—why did mother bring in cousin 


Stanley? She was ashamed of cousin Stan- | © 
ley—of his enormous body, his broad face. | 


“Then why not give her a chance to de- 


velop her mind?” asked Miss Canfield. | 


Florence saw Miss Canfield glance at grand- 
father. Grandfather had bent his chin into 
his collar; he looked, to Miss Canfield, 
with his sparse beard and his narrow fore- 


head, like a goat who might charge. There | 4 
was, she decided, no hope in him. Florence | © 


saw her eyes return to mother. ‘‘We have 
hundreds of children who haven’t a good 
mental inheritance, but here’s one who has. 
Why not give her good mind a chance?” 

“‘Here’s right where she can use her good 
mind,” said mother. ‘‘ You teachers may 
look down at us housekeepers, but it takes 
a mind to wash, to cook, to bake, to sew, 
to—to”’—the multiform accomplishments 
of a good housekeeper did not come at once 
to mother’s mind—‘“‘to sweep, to dust, to 
polish, to ——”’ 

“But - “e 

“‘T’d like you to see Florence’s brothers,” 
said mother. ‘‘ You fetch them, Florence.” 

Florence rose dumbly and fetched them 
both. 

“Give one to me and one to daddy,” said 
mother. Stiffly father put out his arms; 
he looked embarrassed, even ashamed. 
“Look at them!” cried mother. “‘ You can 
see whose they are, can’t you? I met my 
cousin Stanley today; he said such ——” 

Florence saw Miss Canfield rise. She 
looked from one to the other, but she caught 


no eye but Florence’s, and from Florence | 


she looked quickly away. Father looked 
down, grandfather’s head bent still lower. 
Miss Canfield rose, not because she meant 
to depart at once but because she meant to 
toss on the table her last card. She took 
from a Manila envelope several sheets of 
paper. 

“Florence has more talent at drawing 
than any child we’ve ever had in the city 
schools,” said she. ‘‘Here’s some of her 
work. It would be es 

“That’s not strange,”’ said mother, an- 
other bite of beefsteak in her mouth. 
‘When I was in school I “i 

Mother ended her sentence with a shriek, 


father looked aghast, Florence gaped like | 


one bereft of sense, a twin echoed his moth- 
er’s yell. Grandfather had risen from the 
table, upsetting his chair. He rushed like 
a madman from the room. Mother raised 
her finger, pointing it to her forehead. She 


had another bright idea; she looked at Miss | 


Canfield with strong disapproval. 

“It’s a pity to come and disturb the 
peace of an old man,”’ she said acidly. 

She was still pointing to her forehead and 
talking when grandfather returned. He 
carried his black satchel—did he intend to 
leave, taking all his wealth with him? 


He carried his satchel not to the outer | 


door but to the table. He set it down, 
pushing cup and plate and knife and fork 
aside. He looked intensely enraged, but 
not insane. He opened his satchel and took 
out a little sheaf of papers. His hand shook, 
but it was from emotion, not from age. 
“There!” said he, with a rolling burr. 
“There!’”’ He thrust into Miss Canfield’s 
hand a few drawings. There was a drawing 
of the twins, there was a drawing of the 
bleak hills, there was the drawing of a 
church steeple, there was a drawing of 
mother taken from the rear. Miss Can- 
field choked back a hysterical laugh and 
covered it quickly. There was a drawing 
(Continued on Page 214) 


father’s | 


sweet words: | 


And him not being a boss is the re- | 
sult of jealousy. My cousin Stanley, he’s a | 
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OU’LL never have to worry about 
W eodans heat once Dole Syphon Air 
led on your steam radi- 


ators. They work automatically, keeping 


Valves are insta 
every room warm and cozy —always! No 
muss or fuss at any time. ; 

“4 Dole Valves are a good investment 
= because they save fuel. Attractive — 
ance, positively fool-proof, — 
ne for 5 years. Anyone can install them with- 
oe out tools in a few minutes. 


Sold by steam-fitting and plumbing shops. Millions 


Valve on 
“ag ssfully. Try a Dole 

a ae radiator, price $1.50 

& a Write for literature 


Sei | -ALVE COMPANY 1923 Carroll Ave. 
Be ram HOEY AA SECAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dote 


SYPHON AIR VALVES 


Dole Vacuum Air Valves [Ne. 2) yl 
Bg ey wh Products adopted es stendard || 
equipment by leading manufacturers. 


or2¢ 


You Can Start a 
Profitable Business 
of Your Own! 


Just Mail This Coupon 


Box 1624, S/o 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
| 781 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 




















What's your cash offer? 


Here’s my coupon 


Name Age 
PLEASE PRINT 


Street 


City State 





Little things often lead to momen- 
tous changes. Was it not a cobweb, for 
example, which inspired Robert Bruce 
to battle again and so change the fate 
of Scotland? Was not the kick of a 
cow indirectly responsible for the mod- 
ern city of Chicago? And does not his- 
tory tell us of a loose horseshoe nail 
that turned the tide of a mighty battle? 

In everyday life, a 2c stamp has been 
known to carry appeals which saved a 
big business from financial ruin. The 
foundation of a mammoth mail-order 
house traces back to the stamp, which 
carried an offer of merchandise from 
one man to another. 


So may a 2c stamp decide your finan- 
cial future—start you on the road to- 
ward an ever-increasing income— if 
you send the coupon above. 
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OPEN THE HOUSE TO SUNSHINE AND 
"“A-W-G” window glass has 


been the preference of builders. 
architects and dealers for more 
than a quarter of a century. Its 
scription. Bring your home up- Send For This Free Book high quality, greater tensile 
to-date hy adding here and there “The Sunnv Side of the House” strength, brilliant lustre, clear- 
a window, wherever the sunlight : ness, uniformity and freedom 


DAYLIGHT WITH MORE AND LARGER WINDOWS 


AKE yours a “sunshine 
home.” Bring indoors the 


bright light of health through 
: ) nd is awonderful book forthe home 


more and larger windows. Open 
the house to health and content- 
ment! You need all the sunshine 
you can get the year ‘round. 


Nothing adds to the attractive- 
ne ecofahouse like many friendly 
windows. A blank wall ina house 
is a needless barrier between you 
and healthful sunlight. Builders 
are putting more and larger win- 
dows in buildings of every de- 


will brighten a cheerless room. 
Make usable space of attic or 
basement by putting in extra 
windows. Let the sunshine into 
the kitchen, too. You need plen- 
ty of sunlight for cleanliness. 


Adding « sun parlor or enclos- 
ing the porch in glass is like add- 
ing another room. It can be done 
inexpensively, since window 
glass costs less than any other 
material used for building walls, 


owner and home builder. Itshows 
what an amazing improvement 
can be made in the appearance 
and value of your house, simply 
by the addition of a sun room, a 
glass-enclosed porch, a bay win- 
dow or a dormer. “The Sunny 
Side of the House” is really aval- 
uable book, but you can obtain 
a copy free merely by writing 
name and address on the margin 
below and mailing to us. 


from defects and discoloration, 
make it the ideal glass for win- 
dows. Whether you are building 
or remodeling, specify and insist 
on getting ~ A- -W-G” Clear-Vision 
Window Glass. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS 
COMPANY 

World’s Largest Producer of Windou 

Glass and maker of Quantz-Lire, the 

Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for B indows. 

Dept. E., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 





) CLEAR- VISION WINDOW GLASS 





Write your name and address on the margin below and 


mail it to us for a copy of * 


The Sunny Side of the House” 
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To be wed before the altar 
of beautiful All Saints has 
been a tradition through gen- 
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OVERLAND (22) ROUTE 
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Early-day Pathfinders 
had to be right 


Southern Pacific’s four great routes follow the 
best natural pioneer trails 





Pioneers who struck for the set- 
ting sun across plain and moun- 
tain and the great spaces of the 
West sometimes found relent- 
less barriers. 


Those of sound judgment 





won through. Those who chose 
their routes less wisely often 
perished on the way. 

So, among the pioneers to the 
Pacific Coast, certain routes came to be 
knownas the safest, most direct,and most 
comfortable. The drivers of those creak- 
ing covered wagons, winding their way 
into the Land of Gold, had to be right. 

Close upon the covered wagon came 
Southern Pacitc, also pioneering the 
West. This railroad system, being first 
on the ground, inherited the natural 


routes of the bullock caravans it re- 





Rock-ballasted roadbeds, oil-burning locomotives and modern safety 
devices give comfort and luxury to present-day travel 


the historic western pathways. 
placed. Today Southern Pacific’s fast 
trains on these routes bear you behind 
oil-burning locomotives, over smooth 
rock-ballasted roadbeds, through re 
gions of epic interest and _ inspiring 
scenery. 
Only Southern Pavific offers choice 
of FOUR routes 


Southern Pacific offers 12 trains daily 





ver 


*» 
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on four routes to California, 
together with a fascinating net- 
work of scenic lines along the 
Coast. You can go west one way, 
return another, and see the whole 
Coast under the courteous, effi 


| cient care of this pioneer system. 





This gives you more travel ex 
perience than can be obtained 
from a round-trip over any sin 
gle line. Travelers to Hawaii, the Orient 
and Australia can also go west by one 
of these four historic and scenic routes 
and return by another. 

Your name and address to k. W. 
Clapp, traffic manager, Dept. A-g, 310S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, will bring you 
without charge a highly interesting book 
with illustrations and animated maps, 
“How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 
SUNSET ROUTE 
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Straight across midcontiaent from Chicago, St 














Louis, 
Kansas City and Denver. Across Great Salt Lake by rail, 
through Nevada's mountain-rimmed basin, down American 
River Canyon and across central California. Rock-ballasted 
roadbed, oil-burning locomotives and excellent cuisine, as 
on all four routes. “San Francisco Overland Limited.” 











New York to New Orleans by Southern Pacific steamer 


berth, meals included on steamer), or by rail. Thence 
Houston, San Antonio and El Paso to Los Angeles, San 
Diego via Carriso Gorge, and San Francisco, without 
changes. Apache Trail motor highway in Arizona, delight- 
ful one-day side-trip. “Sunset Limited.” 




















The direct line, Chicago to Los Angeles, San Diego and 


Santa Barbara, via Kansas City. At E] Paso joins Sunset 
Route. Apache Trail highway side-tripin Arizona. Through 
sleepers from Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Memphis for San Diego, Los Angeles and Santa Bar 
bara. “Golden State Limited” —none taster nor finer 


For travelers to California via Portland, Oregon, Choice of 
two lines through Oregon: Siskivou Line, through river val 
levs, or new scenic Cascade Line through alpine forests and 
lakes. These embrace Crater Lake and rejoin near Mt 
Shasta: thence to San Franciseo. Optional motor coach de 
tour through California's Redwood Empire. “ The Cascade. 
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in the rear seat 
—fy is you~lovely lady, who has inspired most of the 
refinements in our modern automobile. For your comfort 
we have closed cars where you may ride safe and snug 
threugh the storm. The fine appointments —the graceful 


lines of modern motor cars are a tribute to you. 


and for you—who so often ride as the rear seat pass- 
enger Trico has perfected this marvelous twin-blade 


cleaner that gives to you the same clear view of the road 


as the driver or the front seat passenger. 


The two vertical blades of the Visionall drain as they 
wipe —lifting no water upward. The entire windshield be- 
comes a clear field through which everyone riding can 
see perfectly. For your comfort and safety ask to have a 
Trico Visionall put on your car today. Dealers will make 


liberal allowance on your old windshield cleaner. 


TRICO 
VISTONALL 


Twin-Blade Windshield Wiper 
PATENTED I . 4 AND PRINCIPAL POREIGN COUNTRIES 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N.Y. 











(Continued from Page 210) 
of Florence standing by the sink. Miss 
Canfield’s lip quivered, but not with amuse- 
ment. She determined to keep this if beg- 
ging would secure it. Her affection, not 
often given, was deep. 

“Now!” shouted grandfather. ‘Now! 
What of my cousin Stanley? What of Gene 
Tunney? What of legs? What ——”’ 

Miss Canfield was thoroughly fright- 
ened— was the old man mad, and had she 
done him harm? Father and mother and 
Florence, who knew grandfather as a silent 
man, were appalled. 

““Legs the Poles may have!” roared 
grandfather. ‘‘Weight the Italians may 
have! Assurance the Slovaks may have! 
But not "Grandfather held other 
drawings in his left hand; he struck them 
with his right as though he were an orator. 
Long ago, father remembered, grandfather 
had been a speaker at meetings; indeed he 
had helped to organize the first unions. 
Grandfather was no sheep. “But not” 
grandfather hurled out an amazing word; 
rolling it against the roof of his mouth so 
that there was a whirring sound like that of 
a dynamo—‘“‘not ar-r-r-t!”’ 

He thrust the pictures toward Miss Can- 
field; she looked through them all. 
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“These are the finest things she has 
done,” she said, astonished. 

“She!”” mocked grandfather. ‘She!”’ 
Grandfather pointed to his own breast. 

“Did you do them?” asked Miss Can- 
field. 

“I! answered grandfather in a still 
louder voice. He made a sweeping gesture 
as though he swept whole races from his 
sight. ‘I!’ said he again. 

There was a silence, broken after a long 
time by two sounds—an infantile crow, a 
bleating sob. Miss Canfield looked round 
the circle. Mother sat pale, clutching her 
infant, her mouth open, fear in her eye. 
Father’s head was lifted; he looked at 
grandfather as at a hero. Florence—at 
Florence Miss Canfield did not look. Grand- 
father removed his satchel from the table 
and sat down with it resting against his 
foot. 

“She'll stay in school,” he announced 
with the authority of age, of superior in- 
telligence, of great riches. 

“She ought to have a quiet place to 
study,”’ said Miss Canfield quickly. 

Grandfather lifted his voice once more in 
thunder: 

“That she shall,” he roared, “or she and 
I will leave!” 
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need SO many 


—Pappeng on 


Be ths 


Sa are so hard on towels. Espe- 
cially when they are old enough to be 
told “go right upstairs and wash your 
face and hands, and just look at those 
knees! What have you been doing?” For 
then part of the dirt is washed away and 
the rest wiped off on the towel! There’s 
no occasion to worry overmuch about 
the appearance of those towels, for all 
children soil their towels the very same 
way—and Cannon towels cost so little 
and last so long that you can give every 
child a private towel and a clean one 
each morning, or even oftener. It cer- 
tainly helps a child grow out of the grimy 
age, that frequent clean towel, white, 
sweet-smelling and soft. 

To help mothers keep towels individ- 
ual, dainty and appealing to children, the 
Cannon turkish towels with borders in 
color are especially effective. Designs that 
children like no less than their elders: 
sunfish for little swimmers, whales for 
big boys, marmosets for little monkeys, 
lighthouses to guide toy boats in the tub, 
flying dolphins for happy divers, seagulls 
for young aviators, flamingos for wading. 

In addition to these there are many 
other styles‘of Cannon turkish towels, in 
all sizes and textures, at all prices, to fit 
any budget and make it possible for any- 
one to buy by the dozen and give every 
member of the family a clean one daily. 
That is what is done by great hotels, hos- 
pitals, country and athletic clubs, and 
institutions. They watch their expenses 
carefully, and know that Cannon towels 


save money, and that they last longer 
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towel 
blue, 


pe The Teddy Bear 
Cc NON comes with pink, 
i inet shea gold, lavender or green 
i Trade-mark label borders. It delights the 
that iden tifies youngsters a nd costs 

| Cannon towels. about 75c. 











Children like likable baths 


The only way to make a child like a bath is 
to make the bath likable. And you'd better 
start with the very first bath the baby gets! 
Don’t let the child associate bathing with 
chilliness; have room and water warm enough 
Nor with a burn; don’t have water too warm. 
Remember that the child’s skin is more sensi- 
tive than the skin of your hand; use a bath 
thermometer to get the temperature right at 
about 98 or 100 degrees. When the time comes 
to put the child in the bathtub, be sure the 
tub itself is warm, as well as the water in it. 
Don’t frighten a child by putting it in too 
deep water; hip-deep usually is enough at 
first. Put a floating toy in the tub and make 
bath-time a play-time. Don’t end the bath 
with cold water except on the doctor's advice, 
and then make the cold the excuse for a quick, 
exciting, amusing splash. Wash and dry gently 
with the softest Cannon wash cloths and turk- 
ish towels, for baby’s skin is much tenderer 
than yours. If you make the daily bath as 
pleasant for the child as you do for yourself, 
you'll never be troubled with bathing rebellion 
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Cannon Dobby Border turkish towel, 
border in pink, blue, gold or 


green. About We. 


Cannon Flamingo \& 
turkish towel, border 

in pink, blue, gold, 

lave nder or oarceen. 

About 31.50. 
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candies 


and give more pleasure when 
changed daily. Let Cannon save 
towel money for you as well as for 
the buyers who order thousands at 
a time. There are Cannon turkish 
and_ huck 


bath mats and bath sheets, at dry goods 


towels, wash cloths, 


and department stores everywhere. Prices 
25 cents to $3.50 each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York City. 

New! Cannon SHEETS in white and six pastel colors, 
guaranteed not to fade ... Cannon Lavender Lawn, the 


finest sheet in the world; also Cannon Lineen and Cannon 
Fine Muslin sheets. Be sure to see them. 
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Commander Byrd's flagship i | 


The City of New York,” read) i & 
fo star! on its expedition to the 
Antarctic. Its boiler tubes are { : 
made of Toncan Iron t an 


combat rust and corrosion 
in all climes 


” . In the boilers of Commander Byrd’s Flag- 


ship, in piping oil in the tropics, in the less 






























spectacular service of homes, buildings and 
power plants—tubes and pipe of Toncan Iron 
fight a stubborn battle against corrosion 


OMMANDER BYRD ’S outstanding success as an explorer is 

largely due to the infinite care with which he prepares his ex- 
peditions. His adoption of ‘Toncan Iron boiler tubes, made by the 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company, is an example. Assured by 
their surpassing performance in the locomotives of America’s great 
railroads, he chose them for service in the vast Antarctic where 
failure can have but one result. 


For more commercial but equally practical reasons, leading oil 
companies use Toncan Iron pipe and tubing for operations in trop- 
ical countries, not only because corrosive conditions are unusually) 
severe but to forestall expensive failures and breakdowns far from 
bases of supply. ‘Uhis same sound reasoning prompts many domestic 
lines of industry to use Toncan Iron pipe where ordinary pipe gives 
unsatisfactory service 

The ability of Toncan Iron to resist rust and corrosion is due to 
its exclusive process of manufacture. It is made by the scientific com- 
bination of copper and molybdenum with pure iron, 
forming an alloy with entirely distinctive properties 





In addition to tubing and pipe, Toncan Iron is 
available in sheet form for metal work exposed to the 
weather on buildings, for manufactured products 
of many kinds where rust is a factor and for house- 
hold appliances such as furnaces, refrigerators, stoves, 
etc. In many cases the maker identihes his product 
with the Toncan label, so the buyer may know the 
exceptional quality of the material used in its con- 
struction. Watch for this label when purchasing 
home equipment. 





K now this durable iron better. Send for the Ton- 
can book— "The Path to Permanence.”’ 





Laying pipe in Venezuela for the Pan 

imerican Petroleum and Transporta 
tion Co. The piping, tanks and other 
equipment are made of Toncan Iron to 
combat the attacks of corrosion 
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aylor Spiralweld Toncan Iron Pipe made 
the Navlor Pipe Company, Chicago, 1s 


used im mar industries for nancdiung ma 
lferiais OF @ rrosive nature 

Locomotives traveling over long distances 

must use many kinds of water Here, too 

he problem of corrosion ts solved with botler 
. . . 

tubes of Toncan Irop en um 

~ cemttoal 





IRON 
CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, Massillon, Ohio 


MILLS: CANTON AND MASSILLON, OHIO 


Cleveland Detroit Chicago New York Philadelphia Pulsa Los Angeles Seattle Syracuse St. Louis San Francisco Cincinnati 


lonecan is fabricated in Canada by The Pedlar People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 


WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 
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| | THE NEW PATTERN 





THE new LEGACY Pattern in 
1847 ROGERS BROs. Silverplate 
is as modern in style as a gown 


direct from Paris. 


But it is as ageless as the Mona 


Lisa in its quality and good taste. 


With its lovely simplicity of line, 
with its lithe and slender silhou- 
ette, LEGACY is dated today. But 
it reflects eight decades of illus- 
trious yesterdays in 1847 ROGERS 


BROS. silver craftsmanship. 


Claim your LEGACY of new silver 
beauty at thestore of your favorite 
silverware merchant .... For the 
in the 


new LEGACY Pattern 


1847 ROGERS BROs. flatware, tea 


FIRST FAMILIES SINCE EIGHTEEN FORTY-SEVEN 


ON THE TABLES OF AMERICA'S 


- 1847 ROGERS BROS - 


SILVERPLATE 





and dinnerware is now on display 


at all good silverware stores. 





Eight LEGACY tea spoons $5. Preces or 8 
in knives (with stainless blades), forks 
and tea and dessert spoons with sugar 
shell and butter knife . . . 34 pieces in 
handsome gift box for price of silver- 


ware alone, $43.75 (slightly higher in 


Canada), The LEGACY three-piece tea set 


$65. And Lecacy may be had in gold 
plate, too! In the famous 1847 
Rocers Bros. PLATE OR. Write for 


the new LEGACY booklet \-90, illustrat- 


ing tea, dinner and flatware in this 


charming new-day pattern. 


Address: International Silver ¢ Ompany, 


Department E, Meriden, Connecticut. 


New York 


Francisco. Canada: International Silver 


Salesrooms: Chicago, San 


Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton.Ont. 





KREISLER ... ELMAN... HEIFETZ. A violin, quivering with a thousand varied 
emotions that transcend words. Swiftly your surroundings vanish. You see a 
black Hungarian forest. Brooding pines look down on a gypsy fire, whose 


jagged flames silhouette the wild grace of a Romany dance. Showers of notes — 


furious as sparks—whirl into the night. You are at the concert—in your 


own home! +++ So realistic, so lifelike, is reproduction through the Orthophonic 
Victrola, the artist seems to stand there before you. Whatever the season, 
this versatile instrument brings you and your friends the best of the world’s 


music— with all the encores you wish. +77 Only when you've heard it, can 


you appreciate its performance. Arrange now for a demonstration én your home. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Model Seven-eleven. Victrola with 
Radiola 18. List price, $250, with 
tubes. With electric motor, $35 extra. 





